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Whole wheat nut- sweet ! 


 Wheatetia Muffins 


yy cup cooked Wheatena 

1 cup of sour milk 

Stir well together and-let stand half hour 

¥% teaspoon baking soda dissolved in | tea- 
spoon hot water, add to Wheatena and milk 

1 egg well beaten 

2 tablespoons melted butter 

¥ saltspoon salt 

1 tablespoon sugar 

% cup sifted flour 

Bake in muffin pans twenty minutes 


Write for sample 
package and 
recipe book, Tree. 


Start the day right. Sit down to a generous dish of piping hot 
Wheatena and enjoy all the delightful sensation of delicious whole- 
wheat served at its best. 


Some folks like it plain—some use sugar and pour cream or milk 
over it, and still others stir in a bit of butter to further accentuate 
the deliciousness. 


For over forty-four years Wheatena has been the favorite of the 
family breakfast table everywhere. Children love it for its taste. 
Doctors recommend Wheatena because of what it does for you. 
Brain and brawn workers are conscious of the great body-building, 
health-giving value of its whole-wheat elements—perfectly balanced 
elements that have made wheat the world’s greatest food for ages. 


Just the golden grains of choicest winter wheat are selected for 
Wheatena. They are sterilized and roasted by the exclusive Wheatena 
process. The heart of the wheat is retained. This gives Wheatena its 
rich natural flavor, and makes it so appetizing and healthful. 


Serve Wheatena for tomorrow's breakfast. In‘ three minutes 
it is ready. Try it for muffins, cookies and desserts; for breading 
chops, cutlets and oysters. You will find many delightful ways to 
vary the daily menu with Wheatena. 


Leading hotels, restaurants, and dining cars serve Wheatena. 
All good grocers have it or will get it for you. Get it today—for 
breakfast tomorrow ! 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahway, N. J. 
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4sa Irvin 8S. Cobb 


Kept his home town tn an uproar. 
Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer rolled in one 
had nothing on him. THEREFOR E— 


Get ready to have the time of your life reading 


ON FOURTEEN’? 


His stories of a Regular Kid. 
The First One Comes Next Month. 


Published monthly by the International Magazine Company at 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. W...S) KH: 
RANDOLPH Hearst, President; C. H. Vice-President; Ray Lone, Vice- 
Joseru A. Moore, Treasurer; C. Forspick, Secretary. 
Copyright, 1923, by International Magazine Company (Cosmopolitan © Bey All rights reserved under the terms of the 
Fourth American International Convention of Artistic and Literary Copyright. 35 cents a copy; subscription price, United States 
and possessions, $3.00 a year; Canada, $3.50; Foreign, $4.00. All subscriptions are payable in advance. We cannot begin subscrip- 
tions with back numbers. Unless otherwise directed we begin all subscriptions with the current issue. W :n sending in your 
renewal, please give us four weeks’ notice. When changing an address, give the old address as well as the new and allow five 
weeks for the first copy to reach you. Entered as second-class matter, September 8, 1905, at the Post Office, New York, New York, 
under the act of March 3, 1879. Entered on July 1, 1918, at the Post Office, Atlanta, Georgia; Boston, Massachusetts; Chicago, 
Illinois; Los Angeles, California; San Francisco, California. . 
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—yet all had the same good opportunity! 


If someone should tell you that five years 
from now you would be sunning yourself on 
a park bench—out of work, out of luck, and 
convinced that you were a failure—you 
would probably tell him in no uncertain 
terms that he was a liar. 

And quite probably you would be right. 

Every few years, however, the benches 
are peopled with hundreds and thousands 
of men in exactly that predicament — and 
the thing that confounds one is the fact 
that hardly a man of the lot, five years be- 
fore, would have believed it possible. 


While Others Were Being Displaced 
This Man Won Promotion 
People judge harshly when they say that 
the men who thus find themselves out of 
work are not deserving of employment. 
There are no finer fellows living than 
the thousands of men who returned from 
France to find that there were not places 
enough to go round. Fortunately, most of 
these men are now at work. But there was 
a time—and not so long ago—when they 
were forced almost to beg for a place. 
These men deserved employment, if 
ever men deserved it—but—business at 
that time was in such condition that only 
men who had PROTECTED their jobs by 
TRAINING—by the development of some 
special ability to do some special thing—were 
able to hold their own against depression. 
During this period, when men were strug- 
ling to get on their feet once more, even 
PaSelle-trained men did not always have it 
easy. Demand even for men who have 
EQUIPPED themselves to perform some 
special work does not always equal supply. 
But—make no mistake—their lot was 
easier BY FAR than that of the men who 
could offer merely WILLINGNESS TO 
WORK. 


And in countless instances it was the 
LASALLE-TRAINED MAN who was re- 
tained when others were let go—and in 
countless instances he won promotion. 

There comes to mind, for example, the 
cxpesetios of Sidney Litchtenstein, of Phila- 
delphia, who in August, 1920—just as the 


business depression was causing many a 
concern to shut up shop—enrolled for 
LaSalle training in Modern Business Cor- 
respondence and Practice, and who, in 
January, 1921, after completing only eight 
assignments, reported a er cent in- 
crease in salary—‘‘when all other em- 
ployes of the company were being dis- 
charged or receiving salary cuts.’’ 
“LaSalle,” wrote Litchtenstein, “is not only 
a means for increased efficiency, it is insurance 
against hard times. As soon as I have completed 


my present course, you'll find me enrolled for 
another.” 

—Not particularly dramatic— Litchtenstein's 
experience — but it was not selected for dramatic 
purposes. It is merely TYPICAL. 


Secure In Their Jobs 
and Rapidly Advancing 


Times are booming now—there is plenty of 
work for the routine office man—and if he is con- 
tent with a handful of change each week, his em- 
ployer will likely enough be disposed to keep him. 
*All’s well,”’ says the man who has no ambition. 
“Perhaps a year from now, three years from now, 
I'll be sunning myself on a bench and twirling my 
thumbs—but for today and perhaps tomorrow— 


\All’s well! 


eat army of the easy-going 


If you belong to the 
d 
a aSalle 


—and are content to STAY in those ranks— 
can do very little for you. 

If, on the other hand, you are in earnest to GET 
AHEAD—you will find encouragement in such 
statements as the following—from LaSalle-trained 
men who are using their evening hours for ad- 
vancement: 

“The knowledge I secured from your Higher 
Accountancy course and the progressive spirit of 
your instructors gave me the courage to make a 
start, and I have since held many responsible 
positions, conducted investigations, and opened 
up many sets of books with ease. My present 
earning power is at least 300 per cent greater than 
the salary I drew at the time of my enrollment.” 

L. R. ELSESSER, Michigan. 

“Your training in Traffic Management, which I 
took last fall, started me up the ladder of success 
andenabled me to increase my earnings $0a month 
—directly as a result of taking your course, 

“Words cannot express how much I appreciate 
your advising me of the position, which I later 
secured, as rate clerk for the.................... Railroad. 


I like my work and have decided to become an ex- , 
pert in it, with your help; and am expecting to go © 


on up into the beset and more responsible posi- 
tions with the railroads.” : 
A. H. WALTON, Georgia. 

‘Passed the Arizona bar examination last week 

at the head of a class of seventeen, including 

graduates from some of the best-known resident 


law schools in the country. I certainly do appre- 
ciate what you have done for me, and realize better 
than ever the excellence of the LaSalle course and 
the methods of teaching you employ.” 

CARSON, JR., Arizona. 


“Your course in Modern Salesmanship has given 


“me many ideas and plans of action, methods of find- 


ing the market for merchandise, making the most of 
an article’s selling points, and upercernane the pros- 
pective buyer, and has helped me wonderfully in 
that hardest part of a salesman’s job, namely, clos- 
ing the deal. With my course less than half com- 
pleted I can emphatically say that the knowledge 
derived therefrom, if measured in dollars and cents, 
would exceed $1,000.” 
CLARENCE A. EVANS, Ohio. 


“When I enrolled for your Business Management 
course I was just plugging along with an ordinary 
bookkeeper’s job, but today I am proud to say that 
I am out of that rut and have full charge of all the 
work in the office. Very often I am Icft to manage 
the entire business, and I have also been awarded 
an increase in salary which up to this time is over 
400 per cent. J. GLENN HOBBS, Georgia. 


What Will YOU Write Home 
to the Folks? 


What does the future hold for YOU? 

Will you write back home, “I’ve just bad a ‘raise’ 
I'm head of my department now’’—or—"I had hard 
luck last week; I've got to look for another job ?” 

There's a little coupon just below this text which 
has guided many a man into secure and profitable 
positions, 

_ The man who is sincere in his desire to increase 
his earning power will-do well to mark and sign and 
mail the coupon 

LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1155-R Chicago, Illinois 

Upon request, the book ‘Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” and material completely descriptive of the 
course and service that interests you, will gladly-be 
sent without cost or obligation. Indicate your choice 
by checking, and write below your name and address. 


OBusiness M t OModern BusineasCorre- 
O Modern Sal hi pond and Practice 
OHigher A O Modern Foremanship 


and Production Methods 


OLaw: f LL. B. 
Degree OPersonnel and Employ- 


OTraffic Management 


ment Management 
ORallw OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
Olndustrial Management DEffective P 
OBanking and Finance Oc. P. A. Coaching 
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Present Position 
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Alkkhn-A\tom 


was lhuman 


E was sovereign lord of a mighty realm. From Ethi- 
opia to the Mediterranean, from the Nile to the © 

Euphrates, he was worshipped as a God. And yet— 

He was just a man—young, eager for happiness. He 
loved his beautiful wife passionately. He had himself 
sculptured with her seated upon his knee—kissing her in 
his chariot. He tried to turn Egypt from the service of ° 
many Gods to the worship of One. For eighteen years 
he made headway azainst all the priesthood of his empire. 

But the hold of the old religions was too strong for 
him, and at his death his son-in-law, Tut-ankh-Amen, fell 
again beneath their sway. ' 

It is a wonderful story—the intriguing, fascinating, , 
always mysterious tale of old Egypt—yet it is only one 
of thousands of such stories to be found in 


“Outline of History” 


The New Illustrated Edition—4 Volumes 


He tells you about the famous Queen who donned masculine attire and 
grew a great beard, because that was then the accepted sign of wisdom; of 
theconquering King that went mad in Egypt and spent years opening and ex- 
amining ancient tombs; of a Pharaoh who reigned longer than any King before or since; of Cleopatra 
the Beautiful, who bewitched in turn Julius Caesar and Mark Antony and through her seductive | The 
charms held the throne of the Pharaohs for twelve years; of how ‘‘foreign entanglements’’ caused the F f th 
final downfall of the great Egyptian Empire. ate of the 


The interesting thing about Wells’ “Out- 
line of History” is that it gives you such a 
wonderful background for your daily news. 
It is one continuous story with the men of the 
Stone Age, the Egypt of the Pharaohs, the 
Legions of Caesar and Napoleon’s Grenadiers. 

Wells unifies the past. More—he reveals 
that thread of human progress which has for- 
ever bound man to man the world over and 
from one age to another. 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth voiced the 
common opinion among educators when he 


said, “If you can read but one book during the 
year, that book should be Wells’ “Outline of 
History.” 


And the Review of Reviews 


What the Outline is to past history, the . 


Review of Reviews is to current events. It 
interprets men and movements in terms that 
every alert American can understand and 
profit by. It gives you the boiled-down sap of 
world events, equips you with a background of 
facts against which to read your daily news. 


\ WHILE THIS ONE EDITION LASTS! 


on The low price we are offering on this great History is possiole only because 
af we contracted for 100,000 sets at once. Perhaps you. think that leaves 
plenty of time for you to get your copy? 

With any ordinary book that would be 80, but not Wells, 


You may send me on %e, We sold 90,000 copies of his one-volume editica i in little over. three 


approval, charges paid by 


you, Wells’ Outline of His- %, months, and already, more than half our 100,000 are gone.’ The 


tory, in the convenient 4-volume 


illustrated, library-size edition at remainder won’t last long. 


the special reduced price. Also & 
enter my subscription to the Review os 


Will you “look over, this, set. now while you .can get the four 


of Reviews for one full year at its regu- “A volumes, revised and“ beautifully illustrated, at a -fourth less than 


lar price. I will either-send you $1 in 


5 days and $1 a month for 11 months, or I Og the original. two-volume® ‘set would cost you even ‘now. in the 


will return the Wells’ History within a week, * 
send you 25c for the first copy of the magazine \ 
delivered, and cancel this order. 


bookstores—while ; you have -them sent to, you stpaid, 
without expense, for«a week’s FREE examination,’ to be 
i ‘collect’: if you so decide, to be paid for only 


ts a week if. you wish to keep them? 
“The coupon below is your answer.; Use it! 


Pharaohs 


“Powdered Pharaoh 
was one of the sdver- 
eign remedies of me- 
dieval times. It cured 
wounds. It was made 
into salves and bal- 
sams. It was swal- 
lowed as a physic. It 
formed the basis of all 
the Black Arts. 


Othello’s handker- 
chief owed its magic 
power to dyes made 
from mummified maid- 
en’s hearts. The 
witches in “Macbeth” 
gave potency to their 
charmed brew by add- 
ing powdered mummy. 


To such an extent 
was tomb-robbing car- 
ried on even in an- 
cient times that mum- 
mies of the great 
kings were taken from 
their own tombs and 
hidden away in secret 
places while proxies 
were left in their 
stead, 


For full cash with order, send only $10.50 eae of. Reviews Corp., 30 Irving Place, New York 
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Again She Orders 
Chicken 


OR him she is wearing her new frock. For 

him she is trying to look her prettiest. If 

only she can impress him—make him like 
her—just a little. 


Across the table he smiles at her, proud of 
her prettiness, glad to notice that others 
admire. And she smiles back, a bit timidly, a 
bit self-consciously. 

What wonderful poise he has! What com- 
plete self-possession! If only she could be so 
thoroughly at ease. 

She pats the folds of her new frock ner- 
vously, hoping that he will not notice how 
embarrassed she is. He doesn’t—until the 
waiter comes to their table and stands, with 
pencil poised, to take the order. 


“A chicken salad, please.” She hears her- 
self give the order as in a daze. She hears him 
repeat the order to the waiter, in a rather 
surprised tone. Why had she ordered that 
again! This was the third time she had or- 
dered chicken salad while dining with him. 


He would think she didn’t know how to 


‘order a dinner. Well, did she? No. She 


didn’t know how to pronounce those French 
words on the menu. And she didn’t know 
how to use the table appointment as grace- 
fully as she would have liked; found that she 
couldn’t create conversation—and was actu- 
ally tongue-tied; was conscious of little crudi- 
ties which she just knew he must be noticing. 
She wasn’t sure of herself; she didn’t know. 
And she discovered, as we all do, that there 
is only one way to have complete poise and 
ease of manner, and that is to know definitely 
what to do and say on every occasion. 


Are You Conscious of Your 
Crudities? 


It is not, perhaps, so serious a fault to be 
unable to order a correct dinner. But it is 
just such little things as these that betray 
us—that reveal our crudities to others. 


Are you sure of yourself? Do you know 
recisely what to do and say wherever you 
ena to be? Or are you always hesitant 
and ill at ease, never quite sure that you 
haven’t blundered? 


Every day in our contact with men and 


A Social Secretary 
for Life! 


The Famous Book of Etiquette 
Nearly 500,000 Sold for $3.50 


Amazingly Low 5] 98 
Priced at 


We have on our shelves at the 
present time several thousand sets 
of the Book of Etiquette in the regu- 
lar $3.50 edition. To clear the 
shelves quickly and make for 


son Doubleday, Inc., makes this un- 
usual offer: To the next few thousand 
people who order the Book of Etiquette, 
the special bargain price of $1.98 
will be extended. In other words, 
if you act without delay you can secure 
the complete, two-volume set of the 
Book of Etiquette at practically half 
the usual cost. 


Use the special coupon. It will 
bring the Book of Etiquette to you 
promptly, at the special bargain pelan 


women we meet little un- 
expected problems of con- 
duct. Unless we are pre- 
pared to meet them, it is 
inevitable that we suffer 
embarrassment and keen 
humiliation. 


Etiquette is the armor 
that protects us from these 
embarrassments. It makes 
us aware instantly of the 
little crudities that are 
robbing us of our poise and 
ease. It tells us how to 
smooth away these crudi- 
ties and achieve a manner 
of confidence and self-pos- 
session. It eliminates 
doubt and uncertainty, 
tells us exactly what we 
want to know. 

There is an old proverb 
which says “ man- 
ners make good mixers.” 
We all know how true this 
is. No one likes to asso- 
ciate with a person who is 
self-conscious and embar- 


rassed; whose crudities are 
obvious to all. 


Do You Make Friends Easily? 


By telling you exactly what is expected of 
you on all occasions, by giving you a wonderful 
new ease and dignity of manner, the Book of 
Etiquette will help make you more popular—a 
“better mixer.” This famous two-volume set 
of books is the recognized social authority—is 
a silent social secretary in half a million homes. 

Let us pretend that you have received an 
invitation. Would you know exactly how to 
acknowledge it?) Would you know what sort of 
gift to send, what to write on the card that 
accompanies it? Perhaps it is an invitation 
to a formal wedding. Would you know what 
to wear? Would you know what to say to 
the host and hostess upon arrival? 


If a Dinner Follows the Wedding— 


Would you know exactly how to proceed to 
the dining room, when to seat yourself, how 


to create conversation, how to your- 
self with ease and dignity? 

Would you use a fork for your fruit salad, 
or a spoon? Would you cut your roll with a 
knife, or break it with your fingers? Would 
you take olives with a fork? How would you 


you are absolutely sure of yourself, you will 
be embarrassed. And embarrassment cannot be 
concealed, 


Book of Etiquette Gives 
Lifelong Advice 


Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
know and use the Book of Etiquette and find 
it increasingly helpful. Every time an occasion 
of importance arises—every time expert help. 
advice and suggestion is required—they find 
what they seek in the Book of Etiquette. It 
solves all problems, answers all questions, tells 
you exactly what to do, say, write and wear 
on every occasion. 

If you want always to be sure of yourself, to have 
ease and poise, to avoid embarrassment and humiliation, 
send for the Book of Etiquette at once. Take advantage 
of the pve bargain offer explained in the panel. Let 
the Book of Etiquette give you complete self-possession; 
let it banish the crudities that are perhaps making you 
self-conscious and uncomfortable when you should be 
thoroughly at ease. 

Mail this coupon now while you are thinking of it. 
The Book of Etiquette will be sent to you in a plain 
carton, with no identifying marks. Be among those who 
will take advantage of the special offer, Nelson 
Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 6211, Garden City, New York. 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 6211 
Garden City, New York. 


I accept your special bargain offer. You may send 
me the famous two-volume Book of Etiquette 4 plain 
carton, for which I will give the postman only $1.98 
(plus postage) on arrival—-instead of the regular price 
of $3.50. I am to have the privilege of returning “~ 
books within 5 days and having my money refunded i 
I am not delighted with them. 


Name. 


Check this square if want these books with 
the beautiful full-leather binding at $2.98 
with same return privilege. 
outside the U. 8. are payable 
Leather binding, outside U. $3.44 
with ) 
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N EX-PRESIDENT once remarked 

that even an ordinary man would 
be educated by the duties of the presi- 
dency. Fortunately our Presidents have 
usually brought to the White House 
fitness for the high responsibility. Some 
thought Arthur but a local politician. 
Under test he proved a statesman. Even 
John Hay was once amused at the sug- 
gestion that Roosevelt:was of presidential 
timber. 

Usually our Presidents have had much 
private training. This is no disparage- 
ment to our public schools. In fact, most 
of the states, says Foreman, never had 
even “fairly good common schools,” be- 
fore 1860. Therefore, more than half 
our Presidents never went to public 
school. Though-often overcrowded our 
public schools are educating miilions with 
a success not found in any other land. 
But there are now not private schools 
enough to train the leaders of the future. 


UR Presidents have been leaders. 

We made a worthy start with 
Washington. No matter’ what storms 
broke, Jackson always would be served. 
At first many thought Lincoln unfit to 
lead. His Secretary of State courteously 
volunteered in 1861 to carry out for him 
his policy. Without resentment and even 
with some modesty, Lincoln answered: 
“If this must be done, I must do it.” 
Then he kept “pegging away,” answering 
every charge of vacillation with such 
words as: “My paramount object is to 
save the Union, and not either to save or 
destroy slavery.” 

Like a falcon suddenly unhooded to 
the light, Calvin Coolidge opened wide 
his eyes that tragic August night, visited 
his mother’s grave, sought help from the 
Hills, took the oath of office from his 
aged . father’s hands, made immediately 
ready for responsibilities, thanks to his 
considerate predecessor, not unfamiliar, 
and became the leader of the greatest 
country in the world. 


Educating Presidents 


NDER Providence, our Presidents 
have come to Washington already 
trained to hard and steady work. An 
unpublished and illuminating word of 
Roosevelt’s comes to mind: “I am just 


an average man, with the habit of hard - : 


work.” 
At the end of that memorable July 27, 
1920, when our new President was 


officially informed that he was wanted 
by his party to become Vice-President, 
there was a plan developing to spend the 


morning of the 28th with him in his’ 


Northampton home, talking out the prep- 
aration of an article for a magazine. 
He courteously expressed regret and 
added: “I must get up at half past five 
o'clock tomorrow, and be at the Gover- 
nor’s desk in Boston before ten.” 


MM‘ with minds well trained and 
richly furnished come to the coun- 
try’s highest office. The two Adamses 
were models in their day in training and 
in culture. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence testifies to the wide reading as 
well as the ordered thinking of Thomas 
Jefferson. Cleveland was accustomed to 
toil far into the night to inform himself 
on every public question, and then with 
arduous pen to make his judgment 
clear. In happy combination of these 
two essentials, large-minded and warm- 
hearted Calvin Coolidge comes to the 
White House with the confidence of 
millions. 


Even though not all who go to private 
schools may become President, good 
private schools do train for leadership. 
They specialize. They search out indi- 
vidual possibilities. They make the most 
of them. They socialize and humanize. 
They care for bodies while they cultivate 
the mind. They emphasize the higher in- 
terests. They let no boy or girl forget that 


“Life’s bases rest 
Beyond the probe of chemic test.” 


Director, Cosmopolitan Educational Department 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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[Why the Military School 
for Your Boy? 
‘A sound thinker, prompt and decisive 


in action, equipped for college or business. 
See July and August, 1923, Cc 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Guide 


_._—® Biggest | November In Our School History. 


GUNSTON HALL 


A for girls. Est. 1892. Preparatory and 
senteate courses. Two years graduate and college work. 


Musie, Art, R Principal. 
1 RS EVERLEY Mason, neipa! 
politan 1918 Florida Ave., W. Cc.” 


The Association of Military Colleges and Schools 
of the United States. 


CALIFORNIA 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boys 

Page stands in a class by itself 
as a military school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes The military 
is adapted to young boy needs. It 
means manly little men who will 
grow into courageous, successful 
big men. Parents appreciate the 
at h under- 
standing and encouragement for 
their little boys at Page. dy 
teachers to fifth - ee Tender care 
of House Mother: 

The catalog wit surely interest 
you. Write for i 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, 


Route 7, 
Los Angeles 


HARVARD SCHOOL (Military) 


Leading Coast School for Boys. 24th year. For cata- 
logue write R. B. Gooden, Headmaster, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


URBAN MILITARY ACADEMY 


California’s most beautiful school, highest scholarship, 
thorough character training, completely equipped play- 
grounds, swimming pool, horsemanship, golf, band, radio, all 
athletics. In session all year, summer camp, enroll any time. 
Address THE COMMANDANT, Hancock Park, Los Angeles. 

A Special School 


Palo Alto Military Academy exclusively for Pri- 


mary and Grammar School Boys. In session 12 months 
in the year. Bicyele club. Outdoor swimmin, 1. 
1; Pad term and camp. Equable climate favors outdoor 


R. P. Supt. 
Hox 306-C, Palo Alto, Cal. 


Boarding and day school for 
The Anna Head School girls. High school graduates 
admitted without examination to all colleges using ac- 
crediting system. Students prepared for college board 
examinations. Post Graduate Department. Also Primary and 
Intermediate Departments. Address Mies Mary E. WILSON, 
A, Berkeley, California. Principal. 


CONNECTICUT 


GLEN EDEN 


For high-school girls or graduates, —— equip- 
ment, Every advantage. Enter now, Addre 
PRINCIPAL OF GLEN nan, 


Stamford, Conn. 
A School for Boys. 3% hours from 


SUFF IELD New York City. Thorough prepa- 


ration for college or business. Complete equipment. 
Department for young boys. let. 
Hovart G. Troespety, A.M., Pd.D., Principal. 
11 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 


THE ELY SCHOOL 


In the Country. 
One hour from New York. 
Junior and Upper Schools. 


ELY COURT, GREENWICH, CONN. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FAIRMONT School For Girls 


Washington, D. C. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates, 


Minutes from 


Music, 
Art, Expression. Educational advantages of National 
Capital. For catalogue, address FAIRMONT SCHOOL, 


2103 S Street. Washington, D. C. 


CHEVY CH ASE SCHOOL 4.; A | sirt ot 


Courses : two-year yy high pot 

graduates; special. Unrivaled location at the national 

capital. For catalog, address 
Freperic ErRNEest FARRINGTON, Ph.D., 
Box C, Chevy Chase School, Washington, D. 


Martha Washington Seminary 


beautiful sane and combines of 


t 
Household 


country. Hi l_ and Collegiate forms. 
Science and Arts. Secretarial branches. usic, - 
ession Modern Languages. Athletics. Address 


SECRETARY, Oakcrest, Washington, D. 


Beautiful in National 
Colonial School for Girls ® Capital. High School, Col- 
lege Preparatory and Collegiate Courses, Complete 
Domestic Science and Secretarial Departments. Music, Art 
and Expression. Well ordered home and_ social life. 
Athletics. Miss TRUMAN, rin., 
1531 Eighteenth St., N. W.. D. C. 


ELECT RICAL ENGINEERING, 
Condensed Course. Complete in 
one year. Theory and practical ap- 


Write for year began Sep- 


tember 26th, 1923. 
149 Takoma Kee Washington, D. C. 


Columbia School of Drafting 
Specializing in training of professional Draftsmen— 


course months. For 
rmation BA, R. C, Claftin, 
Pres., 14th and T Sts., N. W., Wash., D. C. 


MISS HARRIS’ FLORIDA SCHOOL 


Under northern management, northern faculty. Tourist 
pupils use home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean bath- 
ing throughout winter, Boarding and day school de- 
partments, October to June. Chaperoned party from 
New York and Chicago, 1061 Brickell Ave., Miami, Fla. 


“Roslyn Hall’ 


ILLINOIS 
Starrett School for Girls *3'''s'® 


demic, college preparatory and graduate courses, co-opera- 
tive with University of Chicago. Prepares for. college. A 
‘ome § l in elegant, fireproof building. Located in one 
of Chicago's finest residential districts. New Term begins 
Box 22, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


Illinois Woman’s College 
A standard college. A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. a 
training in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, 
Secretarial and Physical ‘Education. New gymnasium — 
pool. Six buildings. All athletics. For catalog ad 
ILLINoIs WoMAN’s COLLEGE, Box E, Jacksonville, i. 


ESTERN MILITARY ACADEMY 


Alton, Ill. Accredited. Graduates otter 

college Also bi 

ror athletics. arly application nec- 
ary. CATALOG of Dept *P 


FRANCES SHIMER SCHOOL 


pe College, 4 years Academy. Music, Art, Expression, 
. Tist year. 36 acres. Outdoor sports. 

9 buildings. New C 

for younger girls. Cat 

Rev. WM. P. McKeen, Dean, Mt. Carrol, m1. 


American Conservatory 
38th Annual Season. All branches of Music; Dramatic 
Art. Dormitory accommodations. Apply for free catalog. 
Address John J. Pre 
5 mball Hall, Chicago, Il. 
“Chicago”: School of Music and Dramatic Art.” 


O D D 76th Year Year 


The oldest school for young 
boysin the West. Genuine home life. One 
Principal, Box D2, 


Box 606, 


FOREST | | 


Preparatory Academy for 


Boys. nese © hicago. All Athletics. Endowed, 
Catalog: J. W.R Richards, Box 118, Lake Forest, Lot 


MORGAN PARK | 


MILITARY ACADEMY. Col. H. D. Abells, 
Supt., Box 100, Morgan Park, Chicago, Ill. 
Character building. Lower School. High stand- 
ards. Individual attention. 50th anniversary year. 


A select winter residence at America’s most 
winter resort. French and Music. Limited to a airs, 
Season Jan. 5Sth—April 5th. Address Box 52 Port 
Jervis, N. Y. 


GEORGIA 


A military academy of highest standards: country loca- 
tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Mountains. Strong fac- 
ulty; close personal supervision; parental discipline; small 
classes. Junior Unit R.O.T.C. 76-acre campus; large 
athletic fields and 2-mile lake; i Summer session. 
Cadets enter any time. Addre: 

COL. SANDY BEAVER, Bos C, Gainesville, Ga. 


Noted for: select pat- 
Brenau College Conservatory Note’, , 
tion foothills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta, Stand- 


are course; special advantages in music, oratory, 
art, domestic seience, physical culture, 31 buildings, swim- 
ming, boating, horseback riding, ete, Catalog and illus- 
trated book. Address Brenav, Box B, Gainesville, Ga. 


Georgia Military Academy 
The South’s Most Splendidly Equipped Prep. School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months, 
July and August. Camp Highland Lake, near Henderson- 
ville, N. C. For catalog, address Cot. J. C. Woopwarp, 
College Park, Ga. 


ILLINOIS 
American College of Physical Education 


Accredited. Co-educational. Dormitory for women, New 
course February 5th. New building near Lincoln Park. 
Very large gymnasium, ——- pool. Graduate Placing 
Bureau. Oo year normal and P. E. courses, Catalog 
on request. Dept. C-11. 1005 yo Blvd., Chicago. 


Douglas Park Maternity Hospital 


Training school for Nurses, short course in obstetrics to 
beginners or Post-graduates, Or affiliated 2-year General 
course, Liberal allowance, room, board, washing. 

1900 §. Chicago, Illinois. 


37th (Accredited.) Second starts Jan- 
uary 28, and three-year rses. Six 
Dormitories grounds. Write Bulletin 
and Book of View 

Dept. 52, 2944 * Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 


Physical Education 
For Women. ( tesa plan Faculty. Splendid dor- 
mito 2 year Normal Course. Apply now. Catalog 


views—free. 
CurcaGo Normat Scnoo, or Pryrsicat EprcaTion. 


Kedzie Ave., 


Dept. 23, 5026 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, Tlinois, © 


Lyceum Arts Conservatory (ine.) 
All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Stud 

Theater and Dormitories in our own oatiding. ideally 

located in the heart of the North Side Art Center. 

Se ky large professional classes. Write for free catalog. 
1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept, 45, Chicago, Tl. 


Serve Humanity Nursing Profes- 
oerve sion. Excellent salaries. for 
OUR graduates; more demand than we can supply. Paia 
while you study at this STATE ACCREDITED school. 29th 
year.’ Enjoyable school life. Write for catalog: Dept. C. 

CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 


~ School of Domestic Arts and Science 


One-year courses in Homemaking and _ Institutional 
Management; also, part-time courses. Excellent dormi- 
tory overlooking Lincoln Park. Limited registration. 
Fall term opens Oct. 10. Address Litian A, Kemp, Dir. 

Six North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., Dept. 9. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: 
Physical fitness, 4 years’ High School or its equivalent. 


Text-books, uniforms, room, board and month igrante 
during training. Student Loan Fund, Write 
MICHAEL ReEEse Hospitat, Dept. 101, "Chicago, 1 mn. 


Men and Women 
to Learn Photography! 


WANTE 


Photographers and Photo-Engravers earn $200 


to $500 per month. The field is uncrowded. 


Learn Seve profitable and fascinating professions. 
Taught by largest and best college of its kind in the 
world. tablished over 30 years. mand for our 

Positions secured. 


aduates far exceeds supply. 
iving expenses low. 


Get this FREE Book! for free 


book describing wonderful perth in this field. 
Illinois College of Photography, Box 5113, Effingham, UL 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Rockford College for Women 


Thoroughly modern curriculum with high standards 

€ scholarship. A.B.~-and_B.S. degrees, Campus of ten 

acres on Pounde in. 1847 for 

Modern Women. Write for catalog 
Wm. A. Mappox, Ph.D., Pres. 


and book o ews. 
C.M., — 
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8 INDIANA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MISSOURI 


MILITARY 
ULVE 


For catalog address The 
Adjutant’s Aide, Culver, Ind. 
Tri-State College of Engineering 
Makes you a Civil, . Electrical or Chemical 
ineer in two years, 48 No entrance 
examinations. High School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials on — low. 
For catalog, address 20 C Street, Angola 


“STAMMERING 


lfs Guse and Gire *” 


be quickly cured tammer. 


BOGUE 
st. 


stamps, for 
Btuttering 


Kendall Ball 


Boarding School for Girls 
Junior High, College Preparation 
One specialintensive year 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Music and Art Courses 
Amid magnificent estates. 40 acres. Ocean 
frontage. Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles. 
Fall term begins September 25th 
MR, and MRS. C. P. a 


Telephone Beverly Farms 
_483 Hale Street Prides er Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanho Home Economics, Music, Art, 
College Preparatory and Secretarial Course. 

WINsLow, Principal. 

109 Woodland Road, Auburndale, ’ Mass. 


KENTUCKY 
For Nervous and 


Backward Children 


The Stewart Home Training School for 
children of retarded mental develop- 
ment, is a private Home and School ona 
beautiful Country Estate in the famous 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven 
Buildings. Cottage Plan. For illustrative catalog address 


Dr. John P. Stewart, Box A, Frankfort, Ky. 


KENTUCKY MILITARY INSTITUTE 
With a Winter Home in Florida 

Boys leave for Florida on special train from Lyndon 

January 4. No loss in recitations. Outdoor life means 

mental, physical’ and moral gain. Write for catalog 

and reservations now. Box 103, Lyndon, Kentucky. 


MICHIGAN 


| Made Hardly Enough 
to My Family 


When I think this time 
year and reca I wa hen 
making barely for my 
to live on, I can hardly realize that 
my present salary of $4 a month 
is not just a pleasant dream, 

A year ago I was what you might call 
a “‘jack-of-all-trades and master of 
none.’’ Today am a trained auto- 
mobile man, holding down the job of 
foreman in the town’s main garage— 
and all because I made a study of 
automobiles. 


I = never realized how much money could be made 


MARYLAND 
MARYLAND COLLEGE 


For. Women, ten miles from_ Baltimore. Four-year 
courses leading to all degrees. Two-year course leading 
to certifieate. Personal es of strong faculty. 
Modern fireproof buildings. Athletics. Swimming pool. 
Est. 1853. Catalog. Box 11C, Lutherville, Md. 


TOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Most beautiful and best equipped school in America. 
Enrollment 225. Forty-five boys entered college this 
fall. Rate $1,100. 

Port Deposit, Md. 


N ational Park Seminary 


For Gir Washington, D. C. Suburbs 
The an of college training in bs 2- -year di- 


loma course. ainaio, Dramatics, Home Economics. Cata- 
Tog on request. Ja E. AMENT, LL.D., President. 
115, Forest Glen; Maryland. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


For GIRLS 
6 miles from 
Boston 
All studies except English elective 
Preparatory finishing school. 
Advanced Elective Courses for 


high school graduates. College 
Certificate. 


Decoration, SecretarialCourse. 
Exceptional opportunities, 
with a delightful home life. 


1640 Summit Street 


NEWTON, Mass. 


Worcester Academy 


Worcester, Massachusetts 


For Boys of Ability with College Vision 


URDETT COLLEGE. Bostox 


grade) ; Business Administration; Accounting; Secre- 
farial, for young men and women of executive calibre. 
Also shorter business courses. Graduates in demand. 
nd for special catalogue to S. E. PEARSON, Registrar. 


Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 

For women. 33rd year. Modern building. Courses of one, 

two and three years. Present conditions have created great 

demand for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics 

and Playgrounds. Summer Camp. — SECRETARY. 
779. Beacon Street. Boston. Mass. 


The Sargent School 


Established 1881 Booklet on request 
SARGENT 


Cambridge 38, Mass. 


in le business—and how many good-paying 
jobs * open in it for trained men. 

The information I received in re ply my prs eg 
the Auto School opened up an entirely new field t 

Send for the FREE Book and Catalog, as I did, se 
find out how easy it is for you to get into the $400- 
a-montii class like myself and thousands of other young 
fellows like me. Write today 


MICHIGAN STATE AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL 
4011 Auto Bldg., Detroit, Mich. (The Auto Center) 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 

50th year. One of the finest Conservatories in the West. 

Students may enter now. Departments—Piano, Voice, 

Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music and Draw- 

ing, ete. Diplomas and Degrees conferred. Address: 
35 Woodward Ave., Dept. 8, Detroit, Mich. 


Battle Creek Sanitarium Schools Kel'ess Schoo! of Phys: 


of Nursing. School of Home Economics. Each affiliated with 

famous Sanitarium. Superb equipment and unusual facili- 

ties for practical experience. Illustrated announcement. 
SANITARIUM EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 

Box 531, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


~~ MINNESOTA 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL (Episcopal) 


A school that knows boys’ physical and mental needs. 
Prepares for best colleges, or business, All athletics. 
Military drill. 57th year, Address 

SHATTUCK SCHOOL, 
Box C, Faribault, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Send usthe Boy and We willreturn you the Man 


America’s great open air school on the gulf is nation- 
ally known for earnest study, splendid athletics and all 
water sports. —_ Junior Department for boys 8 to 
15. Write for cate 


_ GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY, Gulfport, Miss. 


A Junior college for young 

GULF -PARK By-the-Sea ¢ women. National patronage, 

Two years college, four years high school. All new 

buildings. Land and water sports, year ‘round. Vachel 

Lindsay, celebrated poet, teaches Modern — 1923- re 
UL 


dress .F Park COLLEGE 
Box K, Gulfport, Miss. 
MISSOURI 


KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL 


Trains for leadership by a comprehensive system of 


athletics, military and general activities that reach 
every boy. An Honor System that builds character. High 
School and Junior college. For catalogue address 

712 Third St., Boonville, Mo. 


Wentworth Military Academy Hizh - School, 
Junior College, 
Grade School. Government Supervision. R.O.TC. All 
\ Athletics. Largest gymnasium in Missouri. Swimming 
ool. 43 miles from Kansas City. Catalog. 
COL. S. SELLERS, Su pt. 
181 Washi Ave., L 


Lenox Hall 


Select School for Girls. 
logue address 


Enrollment limited. For cata- 


M. Louise THomas, Principal. 
Missovnel, Kirkwood, Box 1021. 


Missouri Military Academy 
Develops red-blooded American manhood, through care- 
fully co-ordinated military and academic training. Equip- 
ment and faculty exceptional. For catalog address 


Y. Burton, Pres. 
Box 121, Mexico, 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 4 = 


Women with Classical, Vocational, Music, Art, and ad 
pression departments, 114 acres of campus for outdoor 
sports, Golf, Hockey, Tennis. 50 minutes from St. Louis, 
Catalogue upon application, J. L, Roemer, President, 
Box 323, St. Charles, Mo, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


P Any 
SCH@L 


Ideallocation at Hanover 

of Dartmouth College 
foothills of White Mountains. 
Right conditions for vigorous 


Intensive Write for 
Education) 


TILTON In the foothills of the White Mountains, 
For young men and women. Preparation 
for college and business. Courses for High School gradu- 
ates. Home economics. Christian influence. 10 build- 
ings. New 25-acre athletic field. Lower school for young 
boys. Endowment permits moderate cost. Grorce L. 
PLIMPTON, Principal, 32 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


Sargent Camps 

Peterboro, New Hampshire. 

The Athletic Camps for “Girls. 
15-20. ages 8-15. 
ages 20 and o 

Everett 


Senior Camp, ages 
Sargent Camp Club, 
ddress SECRETARY, 
cambridge, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 


Close personal touch 


entenary and instruction ‘in 
small classes.-Six 
‘ol legi ate courses. A 
emocratic spirit wit 
n stitute sensible dress regula- 


tions and happy school life. In beautiful hill 
country near New York City. 50 acres. Gym- 
nasium. Swimming pool. 50th year. Catalog. 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 
Box 13 Hackettstown, N. J. 
The Bancroft School progr cased norm 


a eulnared home for the sons ant daughters of gentlemen, in which they 
receive training © meet their individual . competent 
jieal and hygienic care, eeettetion from harmful contacts, desirable 

companionship and real affection. 

Address Box 175, Haddonfield, N. J. 
E. A. Farrington, M. D., Jenzia Coulson Cooley | : 


Wenonah Military Academy 
12 miles from Philadelphia. Well chosen teaching staff 
prepares for college or business, Special School for Juniors. 
Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. eade Lorence, Com. 
Box 403, Wenonah, New Jersey 


BLAIR ACADEMY 


A Real Boys’ School. General education and college 
Preparation. Separate ver Sch For catalog address 
Joun C. SHanpe, LL.D,, Headmaster, 
Box C, Blairstown, N. J 


For the all-around education 
Pp of manly boys. Athletic sports. 


business life. 
Moderate rates. Lower School for boys from 10 to 14 
Roger W. Swetland, Headmaster. 


Box 11 K, Hightstown, N. 3 

The Training School at Vineland, New Jersey 
Devoted to the interests Ry those whose minds have not 
developed sormely. Schools, shops, farms, research labo- 


per 
E. BR. JOHNSTONE, Director. C. Emerson Nasu, 
Box 408, Vineland, New Jersey. Superintendent.’ 


Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Americanism 
of Theodo Strong outdoor life; Reogreesive 
curriculum. Fite.boys for leadership. Senior and Junior 
Schools. Fall Term September 26th. Catalog. Sohn. 
Carrington, Headmaster, West Englewood, N. J. 


BORDENTOWN INSTITUTE 


Thorough preparation for college or business. Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual, attention. Boys taught 
how to study. Supervised athletics. 39th year. Catalogue. 


Cot. T. D. Lanpon, Principal and Commandant, 
Drawer C-5, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


In- 
Rutgers Preparatory School 
in a school ‘where the men understand boys, wna: where 
school morale favors success. Strong athletics. Refined 
aim? wr ares Your boy’s age and 
aim rite for_catalogue to 
iy ox Registrar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


FREEHOLD SCHOOL 


for boys 7 to 15. Modified military training—incul- 
self-reliance, The school 


cates obedience, orderliness, 

with the personal touch. Catalog. Address 

Mayor Cuas. M. Duncan, Box 114, Freehold, N. J. 
NEW MEXICO 


New Mexico Military Institute 


A state-owned cavalry school of exceptional academie 

standards. High oped, and junior college. Splendid 

equipment. 

Every rides, Moderate rates. Cou. J. C. 
Box E, Roswell, N. M. 


Outdoor life the year round. 
TROUTMAN, 


velopment 
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Ida | Piano, Voice, Violin, Pipe 
| Organ, with noted men. 
| Domestic Science, New Gym- 8 
School | nasium with swimming pool. ae 
Year Book on — 
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NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORTH CAROLINA Q 


AMERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


Since 1884 the Standard Institution of Dramatic 
and Expressional Training and Development 
of Personality for any calling in life. 


Founded by Franklin H. Sargent 
New Winter Class Begins Jan. 15 


Extension Courses in Cooperation with 
COLUMBIA UNIV SITY 


Trustees: 
Daniel Frohman John Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 


Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
Room 144-K, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


The New York Electrical School 


(Techno-vocational) 
Gives complete training by Satna At prnation . You get the knack of 
“HOW” and the theory of “ and the best Sesiaen methods 
orld of Activity ‘This School is the pioneer 


industry. and No prep 
aration - You ean start to learn on any day of any week 
Gaveahous the whole year. Send for catalogue. 
35 W. 17th Street New York City 


BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
Three to six months’ course. 
Motion Picture, Commercial 
Portraiture. Practical in- 
struction. Modern equip- 
ment. Askfor Catalog No.95. 
N. ¥. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 


NEW YOR 10 BROOKLYN 
141 W. 36 "Se. 630 So, Wabach Ave. 505 State St. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Frank Damrosch, Director. Endowed. All branches of 
music, Important addition to Piano Faculty, Carl 
Friedberg. Catalog. 

120 Claremont Ave., Cor. 122nd St., New York. 


THE SCUDDER SCHOOL =2z.iin¢ 


7 buildings, Ww est 72d St., near Riverside Drive. Prac. 
: (1) High ad general; 
85 Soci elfare and Com- 
vice; (5) ie—all 15 instructors, 

Miss Scudder. 2 72d St., New York City 


New York School of Applied Design 


For Women. 32nd year; Textile Designing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Fashion Drawing, Interior Decoration, 
Illustration, Historic Ornament. Preparatory courses. 
Positions and Orders filled. 
160 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


New York School of Music and Arts 


All branches of music. Day and boarding pupils. 
Leeson Steense, Director. 
150 Riverside Drive, New York City, N.Y. 


LEARN MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 


Earn $35 to $125 a wee! ¢ Taught by actual Drectice—day or night. 
Three months’ course. hadernt inpereseries trainin, 
i 30, -page éataleg, 
BUDEE DENTAL 1 INSTITUTE 
New York Buffalo Brooklyn 
W.52d St. 1305 N. Broad 8t 1226 Main St. 15 Flatbush Ave. 


Four schools m 
Prachcal stage training 
The Schods students stocks 


theatre ord puke se 


Write fordetailed catalog mentioning study desired te 
Secretary Alviene Schools, Suite 21 
43 West 72nd St., New Yor 
Bet. B’way & Central Park W. 


Ww YORK Ss TA ATE 


New York Military Academy 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York 

Bric. Gen. Mitton F. Davis, Superir.tendent 

COLLEGE Preparatory and Junior Schools, 

High Scholastic Standards, Normal Military 

Training. Sane discipline. Supervised athletics 

Infantry, Cavalry, Cadet Band. Commercial 
utses, Manual Training. 


for 5 pare 7 to 16. location, 

Kyle School § from New York. 34th year, 

First prize winner military drill 

N. Y. Fine athletic 4 hel ld—outdoor gym. ‘‘Your school 

looks so homelike’’—visitors’ expression. Summer camp 

in the Catskills Dr. PAUL. KYLE. 
Box 504, irvinigton-on- -Hudson, New York. 


K O H U A Boarding Schoo! for 


younger boys, emphasiz- 
sound scholarship, 


ing character building, 
physical development. 15th fy: 
On Post Road, 2 miles from N. Y. ity. Address 

Kugle, Prin., Harrison (Westchester Co.), New York. 
(Military) Thorough 
Moheg: an Lake School preparation for College, 
valet School or Business, with certificate privileges. 
Average number of pupils to a class, 8. Healthful! loca- 
tion on Mohegan Lake. Physical training and eg 
under professional tg eg A. E. Linper, A.M., Prin. 
Box 57, Mohegan Lake, Westch County, New York. 


Martin Institute fer Speech Correction 
Stammering, Pintiertag Lisping, Loss of Voice, Monot- 
onous Pitch, Attention Deafness and Cognate defects cor- 
rected. Conducted by Dr. Frederick Martin (himself once 
a confirmed stemmeser). Normal course for Teachers of 
Speech Improvement. 402 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


WALLCOURT 


18-acres, in heart of Finger Lake Revlon College 
Preparatory, General and Special Courses, including 
secretarial work. Dramatics. Music, Supervised athletics. 
Catalog. Address Principal, WaLLcourT SCHOOL. 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


Square. House at St. James 
2 James, Long Island 

50 miles Jom New York. North Shore Sound, 100 
acres fleld and woodland. All year normal, happy, out- 
door life for | Gan under 17. Expert individual teaching. 
Training for Christian Manliness. J. A. SNELLGROVE, Dir. 


CASCADILLA 


College Preparatory School for Boys. Individual at- 
tention, Small classes. Athletics, Well-known school 
crew. Enrollment rite for catalogs. 

THE CASCADILLA SCHOOLS, 
Box 102, Ithaca, N x _Y. 


Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 


An all-year boarding school where children one year to 14 
years have a Mother’s care; kindergarten, primary and 
grammar grades, music, dancing; best of food; medical 
attention; experienced nurse. RS. Lewtas Bvrt, 
__1126 Constant Ave., Peekskill, N. Y. 


MANLIUS SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY, MILITARY. 
Among the hills, near Syracuse. Graduates now attend- 

ng 51 colleges. Thoroughly equipped. Well ordered 

athleties. Business course. Junior school for boys 10 to 
4. 35 years under present management. Catalogue. “= 
dress Gen, WM. VreRBECK, Pres. Box 111, Manlius, N. 


“OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls 


We offer with diploma, Academic, College Preparatory, 
Art, Music, Dramatics, Secretarial and Home Making 
Courses, Separate school for young girls. In beautiful 
Westchester, 30 miles crow nee York. 55th yr. Address 
Clara Fuller, Prin., 1 ning: ludson, New York. 


vel 1 for Girls on 
Drew Seminary beautiful "Lake Gleneida, 49 miles 
from New York. 600 feet elevation. High scholastic 
standing. Small classes, General and special courses. 
Separate building for Junior School. Athletics. 58th year, 
Moderate charges. For catalog address Dr. CLARENCE P. 
MCCLELLAND, President, Box 500, Carmel, as 


BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. A school of national patronage, Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. R. O. T. C. Unit. 
Superb location in world renowned climate. Upper and 
Lower Schools. Send for paw 
__Box C, Asheville, N. 


OHIO 
WESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY 

An endowed residence school for boys. Six buildings. 
Laige Campus. 400 acre farm. Preparation for any 
college. Thorough courses in Agriculture. Junior School, 
housed in separate dormitory, admits boys who have com- 
pleted sixth grade. One instructor for ever: Aa: boys. All 
athletics, Rates $600. THe PRrIN., Box A67, Hudson, 0. 

MI ITARY 

INSTITUTE 

Preparatory. 

Military training for 

physical cont and mental direction. Rates conservative, 

Catalog. Col. Orvon Graff Brown, Pres., Box 231, Ger- 
mantown, Near Dayton, Ohio. 

High, beautiful location. Military drill subordinate 
to academic work. er school for younger boys. Cer- 
tifleates admit to colleges. Athletics. A. M. HENSHAW, 
Superintendent. 

‘ox 44, College Hill. Ohio, (near Cinci i.) 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 

Founded 1867, by. Clara Baur. of Interna- 
tional reputation. very branch of musical training. 
Residence Dept. Beautiful grounds. 57th year opens Sept. 
4th. For circular and catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, 

Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. Directress. 


Grand River ] Institute 
tional preparatory school. Exceptional equipment made pos- 
sible by endowment. New dormitories and gymnasium. 
Strong departments in ong and Oratory. Rates $500. 
+ Hameuin, Principa! 
Box Q2, Austinburg, O. On Penn. R.R. near r Ashtab ala, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Bellefonte Academy 


118th year, Amidst hunting grounds and fishing streams. 
11 teachers for 100 select boys. Strong athletics. Tennis. 
% mile track. Golf links available. Concrete pool and 
skating pond, Catalog. James S. HvGues, A.M. 

Bellefonte, Pa. Princeton '85, Headmaster. 


selram Prepares for college 
Kiskiminetas School for Boys Prevares, for college 
Tligh, healthful location. Faculty of experts. Individual 
attention through Preceptorial System. All indoor and 
outdoor sports, under competent instructors. Gymnasium 
with swimming pool. Rate $900. Address Dr. A. W. 
JR., President. Box $14, Saltsburg, Pa. 


“87th year. In the mountains 
Carson Long | Institute 5% hours from New York tale 
6 hours from Pittsburgh. 
how to labor, how to live. College preparatory. Separate 
Junior School. Military training. Supervised Study Hour. 
Individual Character Building Supreme. 
Terms, $400. Box A, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Non-sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful es- 
tate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Graduate, 
Secretarial. Thoroug! music courses, all branches. Home- 
making. Journalism. Primary, Intermediate, Outdoor Life. 
Evcene H. LenMman. 
Box | Cc, Tarrytown- -on-Hudson, N. Y. Tel. Tarrytown 1505. 


~ ARDSLEY HEIGHTS COUNTRY SCHOOL 
“Just the Place to Develop 
n Westchester County, % hr. from City. Open 
all year, Kindergarten, primary and bE... depts. 
Regent’s standards, music, art, dancing. Attractive home 
life and real mothering. yon sports. Booklet 
Directress, Ardsley, 


HARRISBURG ACADEMY 
Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual 
instruction in college preparatory and general courses. 


New fireproof buildings with large sunny rooms. Cottage 
dormitory system. Athletic fleld. erate rates. 
ArtuHor E. Brown, Headmaster, Box C. Harrisburg, Pa. 


LINDEN HALL Yee 


In Far-famed Lancaster Co. Spot of the ve! 
aratory. Genera! Academ: nomics. Secretarial, Musie, Ary, 
pression. Courses for Niet Schoo Graduates. Separate J Jester 
Iatermediate Depts. nasium ‘ool, 
some homelife. Careful supervision. Catalcg. Addr: 
F. 


Box 113, Lititz, Pa. W. SrencsL, D.D. 


The Binghamton’ Training School 

An ideal private home-school for nervous, backward and 
mental defectives. No age limit. Physical Culture. 
Manual training and all branches. Open year round. Terms 


Beechwood School (Inc.) A For YounG WOMEN. 


Cultural and Practical 
School. Suburb of Philadelphia. Freparatery ; College 
Departments; Conservatory of Music; Art, 


Economics. Secretaryship, Gymnastics, ermal Kinder- 


$75 per month and up. Mr. and Mars. Avoost A. BoLpt, garten. Swimming pool. Pipe ene, gymnasium. 
110 Fairview Ave., Bing New York. Supt. | Address BEECHWoop SCHOOL, 400, Jenkintown, Pa. 
New York, Tartytown- on- Huds on, Founded 1743. Col- 
I or Boys 25 mallee from New York, in Nazareth Hall Military Academy lene preparatory 
rving YS the beautiful, historic “Irving” and business courses. Senior, Intermediate and Junior 
country. 87th year, 31 years under present Headmaster. Departments. Gymnasium and pole pool, All out- 


Modern and complete equipment. 
Athletic 
. FURMAN, 


Extensive grounds. 
Prepares for all colleges and technical schools, 

_ Headmaster, Box 915 


2. Che Castle. 


L Miss Mason's School 


- for Girls 


Bax 700 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 


Eastman School of Business 


American Business College. Thoro training in every busi- 
ness pursuit. Accounting. Banking, Civil Service, Secretarial 
and Teachers’ courses. Both sexes. Has trained over 50,000 
successful men. Openallyear. Enter any week-day. 
C. Gaines, Box 655. Poughkeepsie, New 


St. Johns School 


OSSINING-ON-HUDSON, N.Y 


Prepares Boys for College and Business. Small classes. 
Military training. Athletics. Separate school for boys 
under 13. AppIson Ranney. A.M.. Prin. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF ‘MUSIC 
Special ae for those who look forward to Con- 
cert or educatios work. All instruments, vocal, dra- 
matic art, ete, Distinguished faculty. Dormitories. Master 
Courses with world-famous artists in all departments. 
courses began with opening of Fall 
2 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N 


FIELDSTON SCHOOL for Girls: Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
ry ” = boarding and country day school for girls 

6 ars. Accessible to the advantages of New 

Fore City Dut in the open country. Quiet refined atmos- 

phere, individual ‘instruction with small classes. Home 

training carefully looked after. Intermediate, Segara 

and College prepeneser’ courses, Music, French, Danci 
Address REGIsTo! 


Junior School, 9 years. 


ELER, 


Address the Rev, A. 
Box 1 


“DARLINGTON 

Develops personality, vitality, efficiency xty-acre esta’ 
Purcuanel Engineering, Secretarial, Domestic Science, Phy- 
sical Education, Cultural Arts and College Preparatory 
courses, All sports. Gymnasium, swimming pool. Catalog. 
Curistixe F. Bye, Prin., Box 600, West Chester, Pa. 


The MARY LYON SCHOOL 


A country school in a college town. College Pre- 
paratory. General and cultural _ courses, Buildings 
thoroughly modern and beautiful, New gymnasium and 
swimming pool. 1 out-door activities. Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Crist, Principals, Box 1500, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Birmingham School for Girls 
Thorough college preparation 
girls not going to college. Gymnasium, 


rim 1, sleeping porch. 
OULTON, B., A. GRIER, Presi- 


dent, Box 101, 1 Bir Pa 

A college with modern dormitories and 
Cedar Crest equipment, attractive suburban site, con- 
enial campus life. Degree and certificate courses. 
wiberal Arts, A.B.; Secretarial Science, B.S.S.; House- 
hold 


Arts, B.S. ; usic and Expression, A.B. New 
partment in Religious a and Social Service. 
__ Allentown, Pa. We. C. Ccrtis, Lit Litt.D., Pres. 


Music, art. Athletics, riding. New building, large 
grounds. 10 miles from Phila. Mrs. E & 


WILuIs, ‘B.P., 
Schools pie on page 184 
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THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, INC., 1 

Dept. 5211, 3 West 29th St., N. Y. C. 

Send me prepaid for FREE examination the 12-volume set of “Brann ‘ 
the Iconoclast’ bound in durable green cloth, 

with gold, lettering. I will either return the books at your 

5 days after I receive them, x will send $1.50 in 5 days and $2. ' 

snonth 8 months. (10% discount if cash in full is sent with this ' 

coupon. ) 

here if you wish a imitation leather-bound set, Ld 

ith gold tops and silk head and foot bands. The price of this set & 

i ar ”, — $3.50 within 5 days, and $2 a month for 12 months, ;: 


“*Upona world Brann burst with 


thé fury_ofratornado. Never before had 
anyone dared to, write the things that poured 
from his.~pen torrent. of: sensational 
exposures.- He tore off the draperies of sham 
Virtue—snatched-away the purple cloak -of 
Hypocrisy—threw asid® the mantle of mock 
Modesty—laid bare the blinding nakedness 
of Truth! With the fury of an avenging 
angel he hurled himself upon every fake and 
fraud of Christendom. With a boldness that 
outraged convention, struck terror into the 
hearts of the timid, blasted the lives of the 
guilty, he revealed the shame of the great and 
mighty; the rich, the titled, the powerful. 
Fiction was never so thrilling as these 
vivid revelations of real life. People gasped 
at his frankness, thrilled at his power, 


SEND NO MONEY 7 


Examine these 12 volumes Free 


+> merciless. exposures: 
guilty, branded with their 
»*, infamy, hung their heads in 
dishonor. They invoked the 
powers of earth to silence 
him; “to stop him. 
defied the world! 


master of the passions of 


then Brann discovered 
the shame of the world— 


The 


Alone he 
Was he 
Death? 


ae most startling character in the history | 
“of American journalism and literature 


laughed at his brilliant outbursts. of wit. 
No one was too high to escape the devas- 
tating shafts of his scorn. No influence was 
strong enough to encompass his downfall. 
For his was the irresistible power of words. 
With the wizardry of a magician he wove 
them into a pattern that breathed with life, 
shone with beauty, scintillated with satire. 
At his touch cold type kindled into fire, 
glowed with the red flame of wrath, blinded 
with the white heat of passion. 

Never before had the world known such 
a genius as Brann. And never will his like 
be seen again. | He flashed across the sky like 
a blood-red comet. He was here—and then 
he was gone forever. But in his brief and 
tumultuous life he gave the world a new 
literature, a new kind of writing. In his 


men that he could craze with 
rage or hypnotize with love? 
What was his strange magic 
that held hundreds of thou- 
sandsspellbound? Why did 
one man give his own life 
that Brann, the Iconoclast, 
might be stilled forever by 


BRANN 
THE ICONOCLAST 


weekly magazine (at that time the most 
widely-circulated paper in America) the 
genius of his pen ruled the emotions of men, 
played upon the heartstrings of humanity. 
He made language an instrument of destruc- 
tion that wrought the crashing havoc of a 
eyclone—that became as a scourge of scor- 
pions that flayed into the raw—a gleaming 
rapier that pierced swiftly, surely, fatally. | 
Today the demand for the astounding 
writings of Brann the Iconoclast grows 
greater and greater. His brilliant genius is 
accorded a unique place in literature. People 
eagerly read every word he wrote—for the 
sheer fascination of his sensational revel:- 
tions, for the mental vigor of his sparkling 
intellect, for his marvelois command of 
language and wizardry of wo 


\ 


And now you have the greatest opportunity ever offered 
to obtain «your set of the beautiful 12-volume edition in 
which Brann’s ‘complete works have been collected—unex- 


~ purgated; every word, every* sentence exactly as he wrote it 


—the only set of his writings in eristence! Save $9.50 
NOW. You can examine free all twelve volumes of Brann 
the Iconoclast and see for yourself why one doctor of 
divinity called him “the child of the devil,’’ why Elbert 
Hubbard called him ‘‘Journalism’s most pathetic figure.”’ 
why he was hated and loved by thousands. Just mail the 
coupon—no money, After 5 days” examination you may 
return..the books..at-—our expense, or send 50 
then ‘pay.the balance on the easy_ terms 2.0 

month. .In all, you need’ pay only the SPECIAL Low (PRICE 


Some of the fascinating titles 


A Pilgrimage to Per- 
dition 
Mankind’s Mock- 
odesty 
Is Civilization a 
Sham? 
Speaking of Gall 
A Sacred Leg Show 
Satan Loosed for a 


Season 
The W aa of 


From the Gods to the 
Gutter 

The Children of 
Poverty 

Balaam’s Ass 

The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me 

Evolution or Revolu- 
tion 

The Cat 

Driven to the Devil 


of $17.50 instead of the regular price of $2 The Seven Vials of 

first examine these .amazing volumes for yourself—then Woma P 

decide whether you want to keep them. Just mail the A Voice. from the Adam and Eve 

eo now, while you have this eppervantiy. No cost— Gra he Professional Re- 
isk—no obligation. The complete set volumes The Mouth of He’ former 


no of 12 
will, be shipped at once for your FREE EXAMINATION. 


THE BRANN PUBLISHERS, Inc, 
Dept. 5211 3 West 29th Street New York City 


The American Middle- 


Man 

A Disgrace to Civili- 
zation 

Some Cheerful Liars 


Her Beautiful Eyes 

The Locomotive En- 
gineer 

A Sister’s Shame 

Rainbow Chasers 


The Social Swim 

The Perfumes of 
assion 

The Law of Love 

A saan Idiot of ‘the 

The ‘Typical American 
Town 

Glory of the New 
Garter 

Coining Blood into 
joodle 

The Footlight’s Fav- 
orites 

Hunting for a Hus- 
anc 

The Deadly Parallel 

Thou Shalt Not 

The Old Maid’s 


Auction 
Potiphar’s Wife 
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and Waltzes 
Eight Double Disc-Full Size 10Inch Records 


FOX TROTS Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Shean 
Carolina Mammy You Know You Belong to Somebody 
Wild Flower Else 
Sun Kist Rose Bambalina 
Swingin’ Down the Lane Parade of the Wooden Soldiers 
Yes! We Have No Bananas 
I Love Me WALTZES 
Barney Google Love Sends a Little Gift of Roses 
Carolina in the Morning Red Moon 
Who’s Sorry Now? Mellow Moon 


Sensational Bargain! 


HERE is the greatest phonograph-record bargain-ever offered. All brand new records, 4 
right straight from factory to you! The very latest Broadway hits—the most popular NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. 


dance music of today. All New York is dancing to these wonderful, catchy, swingy Fox 
Trots and Waltzes. Eight full size, ten-inch brand new records which play on BOTH ¢ seca ae Ave., 
SIDES, giving you SIXTEEN complete selections. PLAYED BEAUTIFULLY by the ; 

most wonderful DANCE ORCHESTRAS you ever heard! A wonderful collection of y 2 Please send me for 10 days’ trial your 
latest hitt—ALL FOR ONLY $2.98. Never before such a bargain in up-to-the-minute 


records, 
5 is not to be considered a pur- 
SEND NO MONE . If the records do not come up 
to my expectations, I reserve the right to return 
Try these records for 10 days in your own home. Note the beauty of recording, the them at any time within 10 days and you will 
catchiness of the tunes and the wonderful volume and clearness of tone. Send _no refund my money. 
money now—just give postman $2.98, plus few pennies delivery charges on arrival. If 
not delighted with your bargain return the records and we will refund money and pay 
postage BOTH WAYS. This low price made possible by manufacturing in enormous e 
quantities and selling direct to users. 


Do Not Wait! Write Now. Thousands of Sets Are Being Ordered. 
MAIL COUPON OR POSTAL TO 


NATIONAL MUSIC LOVERS, Inc. 


Dept. B-200 354 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


o Nore: If you also desire Prof. Morgan D. Stern’s Course 
in Dancing, including 14-inch double-face in- 
struction record, place X in square (Price 98c). 
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Latest 

Fox Trots 
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“Direct from 


Bb ine store that sells the Sampler sells also the ten separate 
packages represented in the Sampler. 

It sells the QUALITY GROUP of candies, Whitman’s 
Pleasure Island, Salmagundi, Standard Chocolates and other 
well-known assortments. 

It sells a variety of the other packages put up by Whitman’s 
to suit every taste. % 

It is a selected store, usually the leading drug store, and it is 
protected in the sale of Whitman’s in order to enlist its whole- 
hearted co-operation in serving you these perfect candies in 
perfect condition. 

Such stores receive every package of Whitman’s direct—not 
through a jobber. Frequent shipments are made them by express. 

They are pledged to care for Whitman’s candies carefully 
and are deeply interested in your continued satisfaction with 
Whitman’s. 

There is such a store in nearly every neighborhood in the 
land, an almost perfect system of candy distribution, on a 
national scale. 

Any package of Whitman’s that does not entirely please 
you, for any reason, will be taken back by either the Whitman 
dealer or by the makers— 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
* Also makers of Whitman’s I Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


9 


This illustrated booklet illustrates and 
describes the Whitman candies and 
packages. Helpful in selecting gifts and 
planning Christmas lists. A special 
service for Americans abroad and in 
the Army and Navy. Write for booklet. 
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COS TAN 


imited Authority 


by 8. -Ei KISER 


7. men by whom authority is claimed 
May compel me to go hungry, if they please; 
They may tax away my earnings, unashamed, 
They may rush me into battles overseas; 
They may scourge me if I disobey their laws, 
They may tell me where to stop and when to start, 
But neither preacher, priest nor judge can cause 
The love that’s dead to blossom in my heart. 


7‘ people who assume the right to make 

And administer the rules perhaps are wise; 
Their wish may be to act for honor’s sake, 

To strive for what seems lovely in their eyes; 
The men who seek to govern other men 

May put their faith in kindness or in force, 
But authority is misdirected when 

It tries to hinder Love or check its course. 


: men who sit in judgment may compel 
The many who are humble and afraid 
To hold their tongues, or shout that all is well 
When sinister decisions have been made; 
The judges may be mild or arrogant, 
They may lean to fancy, or be strong for fact; 
Their language may be lofty, but they can’t 
Keep Love in bond by any legal act. 


y who impose upon themselves the task 
Of regulating other people’s lives : 
May grant us little favors, it we ask, 
Or check the efforts of the man who strives; 
They give us peace or war; we must obey 
When called to take up arms with which to kill, 
But they can not over legislate away 
The right of Love to wander where it will. 
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ARK!. It is a distant roar suggesting the approach of a 
tornado. The kind that takes the roof off of the Second 
Presbyterian Church and leaves it in the tree-top on the 
Perkins farm two miles away. 


Look! Far down the pike toward the setting sun there is a 
blurred object which reels and rocks against a cloud of dust. _ In less 
time than it takes to tell about it, a Juggernaut which did not cost much 
but which makes more noise than the Speedway Race at Indianapolis, 
cleaves the adjacent atmosphere and departs for somewhere else in a 
hurry, leaving the landscape clotted with blue smoke and pungent 
odors and little whirlwinds of dry leaves. 


Even if we cannot distinguish and identify the driver who is 
clinging to the wheel, we know that he is the lad who said in 1903, 
“A horse is good enough for me.” 


Our original license gave each of us a claim on life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness. It overlooked the most important birth- 
right of every American citizen, viz., the blessed privilege of changing 

his or her mind and doing a back-pedal. 


Mr. Emerson was right when he sug- 
gested that only the human gnats are deter- 
mined to be consistent. 


Every new style is ridiculed for 


thirty minutes and then—— 


The crusader who announced in 1919 that 
we would all be better off without it—— or when or where. 


The gentleman who helps the Lady Chairman of Wayne County 
organize in behalf of the G. O. P. is the identical 
party who observed in 1912, while standing in 
front of the harness shop, that a woman’s place 
is in the home. 


And the candidate who sends ringing into 
the far recesses of every Opera House a declara- 
tion that the Eighteenth Amendment and 
the Volstead Act must be observed to the last 
semicolon, is the same adamant individual who 
insisted, up to about 1918, that no one had a 
right to tell him what he should eat or drink, 
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by 


Liberty and the Rigi: to y ransfer 


Gordon Ross Then, proceeding to the other side of the curio hall, we find 
the crusader who announced at a stag picnic in 1919 that we would 
all be better off without it and who is now conducting labora- 
tory experiments to find out if the synthetic stuff is’ practically the 
same as what comes in through Canada. 


Have you heard of anyone weakening on that pledge to never 
again purchase anything made in Germany? 


Can you find anyone who voted a death sentence for Wilhelm 
just five years ago—and who is now horrified over the invasion of 


the Ruhr? 


Grandmother thought coal-oil lamps were dangerous and her 
posterity feel that they are safer in a broker’s office than they would 
be up in an airship. 


Every new style is ridiculed for thirty minutes and then the 
weaker girls are trampled down in the stampede of purchasers. 


Lincoln, Cleveland, McKinley and 
Roosevelt, while they were at the mercy 
—the weaker girls are trampled Of the voting public, fluctuated in popularity 
down in the stampede of purchasers. from less than zero to the rim of the clouds. 


The movie idol of five years ago is trying to book himself in small- 
time vaudeville. 


The grandest waltzer in Plum Center is a 
bloomer since the boys who can take long steps 
came home from college, while Jessica Blumfelter 
wanted to jump into the canal the other day 
when she learned that she had been two years 
late in bobbing her hair. When a soldier in 
uniform walks down the street the people 
cheer just as they did in 1918, we do not 
suppose. 


And that song about bananas doesn’t go as —is now conducting laboratory experiments 
to find out if the synthetic stuff is 
big as it did along in the spring, does it? the same as what comes in through Canada. 
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The 


Peace 


Which 
Mr. Morris 
Tells 
Why 
eMen Hate 
the Women 


PON the first day of January in the year eighteen = ~~ 


hundred seventy-six, just a hundred years after 

Thomas Jefferson’s virile if erroneous statement of man’s 

inalienable rights and equalities, there was born into 
this vale of tears and laughter and buncombe, and more particu- 
larly into the family of the Reverend Mr. Eaton, of Bartow-on- 
the-Sound, Westchester County, New York, a male child who was 
promptly christened Edward, in honor of the Confessor—from- 
whom Mrs. Eaton, the child’s mother, was able to trace her 
descent—with whose life; so far as it has been lived, this narrative 
will chiefly concern itself. 

Generally speaking, the life of any man born in the year 1876 
and surviving to the present day is a history of that man’s 
relations to women; particular women, and woman in the mass. 
And it will be found that the history of Edward Eaton has been 
no exception to the rule. 

In more than one way he owed the fact that he was born at 
all to his mother. For if she had not wanted another child to 
make a round half-dozen in all, she wouldn’t have had one. 

The first face which Edward learned to distinguish from other 
faces resembled the face of a horse. It was long, narrow and 
Roman. The upper teeth projected in a kind of shelf and gave 


by Gouverneur 


eMorris 


the face an extraordinary air of command and self-satisfaction. 
The face surmounted a long, bony, awkward, strong, tireless 
body. And it was the dwelling place of a highly cultivated 
voice which, without being raised or forced in any way, could be 
made to penetrate into the most remote fastnesses of the house 
and grounds. 

Though Mrs. Eaton would have called herself a Christian 
gentlewoman, it is probable that in her heart of hearts she took 
more pleasure and pride in her pedigree than in her religion. 
Oddly enough, she had swallowed both upon hearsay evidence; 
but she had caused the pedigree to be emblazoned and fine writ 
on parchment, and it was a thing of beauty and carried con- 
viction in every leaf and twig of the design. Mrs. Eaton’s 
pedigree—she had been Harriet Burton before her marriage— 
so far as it could be made visible, took the form of an 
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Iliustrations by 
me. 


Bower 


extraordinarily gnarled, aged oak, and so imperishable that 
Edward used to wonder why, if the roots were not buried in 
loam, the top did not wither. 

Tangled among the roots of the oak were lozenges—not the 
kind sold in drug stores to amend sore throats, but heraldic 
lozenges—on which were printed the names of remote ancestors. 
Ordinary ancestors were printed in black, more than ordinary 
ancestors were printed in black with the capital letter in red. 
But the lozenge of Edward the Confessor was red and larger 
than the others, and the lettering was gold. Almost every crest, 
motto and device known to heraldry was represented somewhere 
in or about the tree. 

But there was one notable exception. There was not even one 
sniveling abortive example of the bar sinister. 

Above religion and above pedigree, Mrs. Eaton maintained 
the sanctity and all the privileges of motherhood. She always 
spoke of her own mother as “dear mother,’ and even when 
speaking hurriedly she never failed to tremolo the words. As 


Mrs. 


of motherhood. 


soon as her own children were old enough to speak at all, they 
were taught the “dear mother” formula. And they were taught 
to speak of their grandmother as “dearest’’ grandmother, and 
of their mother’s many sisters, living and dead, as “dearest” 
Aunt So-and-so. They were taught. not only the preciousness 
and sanctity of their own mother, but of everything in any way 
related to her or connected with her. 

She seldom punished them. She didn’t have to. Without 
lifting her voice to rage or her hand to strike, she could inspire 
unreasoning terror, almost instantaneously in almost anyone. 

A day came when Edward’s brother John—the oldest of the 
children—a brave, likable boy of eighteen, did not come home 
from Mr. Harrington’s school in Westchester. He had, it seems, 
failed in a trivial examination and durst not bring the report of 
that failure home to his mother. So when he came to West- 
chester station with the Bartow, Pelham Manor and New 
Rochelle children, and saw that the up train and the down train 
were pulling in at the same time, he slipped around the rear end 
of the up train and boarded the other. When the down train 
got to Van Nest and nobody was looking, he flung his school- 
books out of an open window; while it stopped at West Farms 
he rose and marched boldly forward until he came to the ennoker. 
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Here he breathed deeply the perfume which is dearest to the 
persecuted American male—tobacco smoke. 

It is curious that the boy John left his brothers and sisters, 
his father, his school and his schoolmates, but most especially 
his mother, with a passion of regret. He had a tender and 
sentimental nature; and as the train pulled into Harlem his world 
seemed to have contained an infinite number of things which it 
was going to be next to impossible to leave behind forever. 

He was. without a plan. He had less than fifty cents in his 
pocket.*. He was a country boy without any knowledge of city 
ways.. There was only one thing certain. -He could not go 
home and face his mother. He had to go on, on into that dusk 
which was so quickly turning into dark. But there was good 
breeding in John, and his face presented a fine calm. . 

There had-come to him in his homesickness and desperation 
thoughts of ships and the sea. If he went to work in the city, 


big as, it was, his mother was sure to have him found. And - 
possibly. she might have him committed to some institution for - 


the wayward and incorrigible. 

He teft the elevated at the Battery and made his way by a kind 
of instinct to Front Street; which had upon one side ships tied 
to wharves and upon the other the offices of the ship companies, 
the stores of ship chandlers, and innumerable saloons and 
lodging houses for sailors. 

Here under a lamp-post were two sailors in altercation. They 


were alittle gone in liquor, and there was one who tempted and 


one who refused. 

“T tell-you,” .said the latter, “I’m going to sleep on board. 
She can’t follow me past the guard, and we sail at daybreak . . .” 

“She’d never think to look for you in Ratsey’s, she wouldn’t,” 
said the other. ‘So come on.” 

But-the refuser continued to refuse. 

“Much obliged just the same,” he said, “but enough’s enough. 
She’s wearing the same old hatpin she dipped into the 
Fleming’s eyeball, and she’s full of the same old juice. I’m 
through.” 

“Shore,” said the tempter, “would be a ’eavenly place, Bill, 
if it weren’t for the women. Whenever you see a man in a 
desperate hurry to get somewhere else, it’s a ten to one shot 
he’s running away from some woman or other.” 

The latter half of the phrase was lost to John Eaton, who 
had approached and passed as inconspicuously as possible. 
And of the snatches of loud spoken conversation which he had 
overheard he remembered only one succinct statement: 

“Shore would be a ’eavenly place, Bill, if it weren’t for the 
women.” 

That he remembered until his dying day; that and something 
about a hatpin that had been dipped into an eyeball. 


Probably the first event which made a strong and unshatter- 
able impression upon Edward Eaton was the fact that upon a 
certain afternoon in December his brother John had not come 
home from school. 

James had come home and Mark had come home. Ruth 
had come home, and so also had Sarah. Everybody and every- 
thing had come back home except John. _ . 

At the precise‘time that the other children came home, and 
John didn’t, the Reverend Mr. Eaton was in his church setting 
the altar, as a clerk dresses a window, for a special Friday morn- 
ing service. Mrs. Eaton had lighted 4 lamp and was making 
an elaborate pattern of red and purple cross-stitching upon a 
large rectangle of coarse hand-woven linen.’ This was to be a 
Christmas present for “dearest” grandmother. 

At the precise time that John didn’t come home and the door 
opened and the others did, Edward Eaton was going on six 
years of age. And he was sitting on a stool at Dear Mother’s 
feet, practising self-control. A dozen times a day he would be 
told to stop whatever he was doing and to keep perfectly still 
for five or ten minutes. For Mrs. Eaton believed that in this 
way children are best taught poise and self-control. She began 
with them when they were nursing. So many minutes’ milky 
indulgement, and then an enforced rest of one minute. 

Edward’s brothers and sisters came with an opening and a 
closing of the heavy front door—an arched door of thick oak, 
bound with iron and studded with nails—that was hardly seemly. 
The door had been flung open and it had been slammed shut. 
Following a blast of cold outdoor air appeared the comely faces 
of Ruth and Sarah, and behind them the less colorful and 
noticeable faces of James and Mark. 

“Your train must have been a few minutes late, my darling,” 
said Mrs. Eaton, whose eyebrows, threateningly raised upon the 
slamming of the front door, had settled to their normal position. 


Keeping the Peace 


“And perhaps that-was why you were in such an indecorous hurry 
to get into the house.” 

“Dear Mother,” said Ruth, who, now that John was gone, was 
the eldest, “‘it must have been very late, because we ran all the 
way from the station. We are all here except John. He was 
with us at Westchester in plenty of time to catch the train, but 
we think that somehow he must have missed it.” 

Mrs. Eaton continued her untroubled and rapid stitching. 

“Tt is difficult to understand,” she said, ‘“‘how, if you were all 
at the station in plenty of time to catch the train, John could 
have missed it. But there is another train in half an hour so 
that we shall not have to wait dinner for him. I shall speak to 
him about his carelessness, however, and the evils which care- 
lessness leads to.” 

Ruth had been dying to interrupt this speech. But she knew 
better. She knew that dutiful, well brought up daughters never” 
interrupt their dear mothers—‘‘Unless, my dear, it should happen 
that the house had caught fire, or something like that.” But 
now, since Dear Mother had finished, it was obviously Ruth’s 
turn to speak. The turns of daughters always came before the 
turns of sons, and of elder daughters before younger daughters. 

“But we don’t think he missed the train,”’ said Ruth. ‘Charlie 
Buck said that he saw John dodging around the end of our 
train and boarding the other.” 

“What other?” asked Mrs. Eaton. 

“The down train.” 

“But what in the name of common sense,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Eaton, ‘‘would John be doing on board the down train?” 

“We don’t know, Dear Mother. We have no idea,” said Ruth. 
“At least Sarah and I have no idea. But perhaps you had 
better question the boys. Mark has been acting mysteriously.” 

Ruth did not like to get Mark into trouble. But she had been 
taught that, when the brother of a dutiful daughter acts myste- 
riously, it is that daughter’s duty to report the fact to her dear 
mother. And she had merely put her teachings into effect. 

Mrs. Eaton dropped her embroidery in her lap and gave the 
uncomfortable Mark a look which seemed to draw him toward 
her. He came forward until he stood in the middle of the room. 

“And so, my son,” said Mrs. Eaton, “you have been acting 
mysteriously. What am I to understand by that? . . . And 
don’t twiddle your hat.” There was nothing mysterious about 9 
Mark at that moment. He was at the most awkward period of 
mental and vocal adolescence, and he was badly frightened. 
“And what light, my son, are you going to throw for us upon the 
extraordinary conduct of your brother John?” 

Mark sincerely hoped that he wasn’t going to throw any light 
on anything. He didn’t feel up to it, and he didn’t know what 
would happen to him if he did. 

“T don’t know what you mean, D-D-Dear Mother,” he said, 
with a piteous mixture of bass and falsetto sounds. 

Mrs. Eaton raised her eyebrows. And shot a question at the 
young ruin before her. “Did John say anything to you?” 

Mark swallowed hard and nodded. 

“What did John say to you?” 

The girls came forward a little so as not to miss any gasp, 
gurgle or octave leaps of Mark’s possible answer. 

“He flunked in geometry, Dear M-M-Mother. And he said 
he didn’t dare come home a-a-and f-f-face the music.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that my son John has run away 
from home? Ruth? James? Sarah?” 

“Dear Mother,” said Ruth, “that is what we are afraid of.” 

“Children,” said Mrs. Eaton, and anger was getting the 
better of her, “I call Heaven to witness that I have done 
nothing to deserve this’. . . Your father! What will your 
father say? James, run to the church as fast as your legs will 
carry you. But don’t breathe a word of what has happened. 
Tell your father that I must speak with him at once. Tell him 
that it is upon a matter which will not brook delay . . . What 
are you staring at, Edward? Don’t sit there like a ninny with 
your mouth wide open.” 

Edward recalls that he was able to close his mouth, and that 
if he had known just how a ninny sits he would have tried to 
stop sitting like one. He knew that something terrible had 
happened to his brother John and that his Dear Mother was 
going to do something about it. 

The Reverend Mr. Eaton was slender and clearly featured. 
He had an intellectual head and was swift and graceful. Physi- 
cally the children resembled him. Their mother’s long horse 
face and protruding teeth would perish with her. 

Having received James’s message just as he was giving the 
final touch to the altar, the Reverend Mr. Eaton had come home 
at once. The faithful indeed might have seen their pastor 


Edward became frightened. 


flitting through the dusk at a gait which strongly resembled 
running. The Reverend Mr. Eaton would, as a matter of fact, 
have run his legs off at any time for the sake of peace. 

Presently then, alert, quick stepping, unaffected and accom- 
panied in an easy familiarity by his son James, the Reverend 
Mr. Eaton entered the room and perceived upon the instant 
. that something peculiarly awful had happened and that he was 
going to be blamed for it. 

He had a pair of very black and tragic eyes. In the lamplight, 
contrasting with his extraordinary white and smooth chin, 
they resembled pools of ink. His perceptions were very quick 
and from the group he missed, almost instantly, his son John. 

Then Mr. Eaton said simply and quietly, ‘‘Where’s John?” 
And the storm broke. 

“Where indeed?” said Mrs. Eaton. “You may well ask. He 
has run away. He has run away from a mother who would have 


If Dear Mother found him in the room with the broken urn she would suspect him. 


given her life for his, who would have worked her hands to the 
bone for him. And that is your work. You were weak with 
him. Weak as you are with the other children, as you are with 
the servants and with your parishioners. You are spoken of as 
that easy-going, tolerant Mr: Eaton, you who would always 
rather procrastinate, temporize and beat about the bush than 
face a duty which seems in any way unpleasant to you. You 
who have been known to side with your own children in their 
occasional rebellions against what is known the world over to 
be best for children. You who let them pull you and maul you 
and romp with you, as if you had no respect for your clothes, 
and the eyes of Him Who sees all were not upon you. So that 
now your son, profiting by the example you have set him, fails 
in the face of duty, turns tail and runs away. What have you 
to say? What are you going to do?” 


“Try to find him,” said Mr. Eaton simply. ‘i 
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The Reverend Mr. Eaton 
was at the Recruiting Station 
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“You had better find him,” said Mrs. Eaton 
ominously; “you had better find him, Mr. Eaton. 
And when you have found him you had better talk 
to him, for once in your life, as a priest and a father 
ought to talk to a sinful and erring son. There 
are institutions for the wayward and incorrigible; 
let us hope that no one of our children, owing to 
bad example, shall ever live to see the inside of one. 
And when you find him, Mr. Eaton, if you do find 
him, don’t baby him, don’t spare him. The 
making or the breaking of my boy’s character is 
in your hands. I have done my duty to him. 
My whole duty. Now do yours.” 

‘Does anybody know,” asked Mr. Eaton miser- 
ably, “which way John ran?” 

“He boarded the train for New York.” 

“T’ll catch the next train,” said Mr. Eaton. “I 
had best put some things in a valise. I may be 
gone all night. New York is a big city. I wonder 
where the boy would go.” 

And he kept on wondering until far into the 
night. 

It was not the most miserable night that the 
Reverend Mr. Eaton had ever spent. To begin 
with, he was not in the least worried about John’s 
personal safety, and in the second place it was one 
of the few nights since his marriage which he had 
been allowed to spend anywhere by himself. 
Whatever feelings had impelled John to run away 
from home were understandingly shared by his 
father. He would have liked to run away 
himself. 

And if he had been a son instead of a husband 
and father he would have run away. For the 
Reverend Mr. Eaton had pretty well concluded— 
and this would have shaken his congregation to 
the soul—that he had at best one life to live, and 
he knew beyond peradventure that he was not 
being allowed to live it in any way but miserably. 

Having the heart of a runaway, it was not 
difficult for the Reverend Mr. Eaton to think with 
the mind of one, and by two o’clock in the morning 
he had pretty well decided what course he himself 
would have undertaken if he had been actually 
instead of imaginatively wearing his runaway son’s 
shoes. 

Seven o’clock found the Reverend Mr. Eaton 
stamping his cold feet in front of the recruiting 
station which was just outside the gates of the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. At eight o’clock the recruit- 
ing station opened for the day, and the Reverend 
Mr. Eaton went in. He stated his business to the 
recruiting officer and helped this hard-boiled sea- 
farer to establish a fire in a little sheet iron stove. 
Thereafter he sat on a wooden bench and waited. 
He had not long to wait. For the very first 
applicant to appear in the recruiting station on 
that cold December morning was John Eaton 
himself. 


“Hello, John,” said his father. 
“Hello, father,” said John. 
“Had breakfast?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“So have I.” 

John was uncertain what he should do or say 
next. So was his father. They had always been on 
easy and pleasant terms with each other. John had 
always seemed a very satisfactory kind of son to 
the Reverend Mr. Eaton, and to John the Reverend 
Mr. Eaton had always seemed a satisfactory kind 
of father. But to meet as runaway and pursuer 
was a situation for which neither had a precedent 
in actual experience. Presently Mr. Eaton said: 

“Tt seems best for you to be in communication 
with some one member of the family. You 
wouldn’t want us not to know where you were ox 
how you were getting on.” 

John drew closer to his father and spoke in a 
lowered, anxious voice. ‘Then you aren’t going to 
order me back home?” 

.“Would-you go if I did order you to?” 
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The Reverend Mr. Eaton was smiling a little 
tremulously. 

“T don’t know,” said John. 

“Well,” said his father, “I don’t believe I ever 
ordered anybody to do anything, and I’m not 
likély to begin now. It may be that you are 
planning to do what is best for you. Travel and 
the companionship of men wouldn’t have hurt me 
any at your age. But it is better for you to go to 
sea with my consent and approval than without 
it” 

“Of course it is,” said John. “It—it’s wonderful. 
But mother won’t consent and approve, will she?” 

“Your mother has yet to approve of anything 
which she did not herself originate.” 

“That’s just it,” said John, nodding his head. 
“T couldn’t have put it that way, but that’s just 
where all the trouble is. If I’m ever going to 
amount to a row of pins, father, I’ve simply got 
to do my own thinking, and do what I think is 
right—even if it isn’t always just what mother 
would think was right . . . And I couldn’t go 
home now, could I? You know how it would be. 
I’d never be allowed to forget that I’d failed in an 
examination and that I had run away. I’ve never 
been allowed to forget any of the wrong things I’ve 
ever done. They are all held up against me, and 
of course there gets to be more of them, and—and 
what’s the use of being sorry when you’ve done 
wrong if it don’t get you a new start and if you are 
never allowed to forget? I’ll bet that after God 
has forgiven sinners and let ’em into Paradise, He 
don’t keep on nagging them.” 

“Let’s not criticize your mother,” said the 
Reverend Mr. Eaton. “After all, she’s your 
mother. And if she weren’t, you wouldn’t be in a 
position to complain about her. Write to her; 
write to her whenever you get a chance.” 

“You know the kind of letter she’d write back,” 
said John. “I'll write to you. After all, you are 
the head of the family . . .” 

“T don’t like to see you so bitter, my boy. I 
don’t like it.” 

“Who made me bitter?” 

‘Don’t you love your mother, John?” 

The Reverend Mr. Eaton received a reply which 
he did not expect. 

“Do you?” said John. And he added, “If you 
do you’re the biggest saint since Christ.” 

“S-s-sh! S-s-sh!”’ said his father, in an agony of 
embarrassment. 

John turned to the recruiting officer. 

“T want to be in the navy,” he said. ‘What 
do I do?” 

“Fill out this blank,” said the officer, and in 
about half an hour John was a servant of the 
Government and could not have gone back home 
if he had wanted to. 


“John,” said the Reverend Mr. Eaton, “when ° 


you write, don’t say that you had my consent and 
approval to the step you are taking. Don’t men- 
tion that you even saw me. But write, write now, 
so that I will get the letter in the morning.” 

With his enlistment there seemed to have come 
over John a kind of aging and ripening. He had 
sworn allegiance to his Government. And this had 
made him feel that his allegiance was wanted and 
that he himself was no longer a schoolboy, but a 
man grown. 

“What,” said he, “are you going to tell mother?” 

“T shall tell her that I was too late,” said the 
Reverend Mr. Eaton. “I shall tell her that you 
had already enlisted. If I told her the truth, there 
would be no living with her . . . You are going 
to find that, in this world, a great many honest men 
have to tell a great many little lies for the sake of 
peace. I hate lies, John. IThopeI do. But I hate 
some things worse.’ 


Edward remembers that the telegraph agent 
himself paid them a visit, that he came in a buggy 
drawn by a white horse, and that he brought a 


Me 


—John Eaton, himself. 
“Hell lo, John,” said his father. *‘Had breakfast?” 
“Yes, sir. 
John was uncertain what he should do or say next. 


So was his father. 
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On the way home Ruth confessed to Bruce that she could not have walked up that hill even one more time 


yellow envelope for Dear Mother, and that that was how she got 
the word that brother John had become a sailor. 

Then father came, and with him the first real snowfall of the 
year. He was not allowed to come into the house until Martha, 
the housemaid, had brushed the snow from his hat and shoulders 
and from his shoes. He submitted very patiently to this process. 
He looked tired, and it didn’t seem as if he wanted to come into 
the house. 

_There wasn’t much said about John in Edward’s hearing. 
Only this: 

Edward’s father: ‘“They’ll make a man of him in the navy.” 

Edward’s mother: “We could have made a man of him in his 
own home if you hadn’t been so weak.” 

Edward’s father: “Yes, my dear, you are probably right, and 
if you wish me to admit that it’s all my fault I do admit it here 
and now.” 

That was all that was said at that time in Edward’s hearing. 
And it did not make a strong impression on him. Father was 
always admitting that he was at fault about something or other, 
and Edward himself often had to do the same thing, because 
when Dear Mother began to find fault it was the only way to 
stop her. 

And it was the only way to stop Ruth and Sarah when, acting 
as their mother’s duly accredited agents, they found fault with 
him, or when Martha the parlormaid did, or Ann the cook. 

Fortunately for the boys, and for the Reverend Mr. Eaton 
himself, Mrs. Eaton was a great visitor. She believed it to be 


her duty to call on every one of her husband’s parishioners at 
least once a month. The sight of the surrey at the door with 
the two long-tailed and long-maned black horses, Darkness and 
Shadow, George, the coachman, in the front seat holding the 


whip and the reins, and Mrs. Eaton, with her long horse face, 
her protruding teeth, her immense bustle and her large tortoise- 
shell card-case, about to disappear for an entire afternoon, was a 
pleasant sight for all the persons at the rectory who loved a little 
freedom of speech and action. Usually Mrs. Eaton took her 
two dear, beautiful daughters with her. To the very moment of 
departure her mouth was filled with directions and admonitions. 

Poor Mr. Eaton had long since come to the conclusion that a 
man’s hell is not hereafter, but here, and that some woman, 
or a combination of them, make it for him. His own mother 
had hounded him into Holy Orders. His marriage had been 
another case of special pleading. He loved beauty, music, colors, 
flowers, and it had not been his natural instinct to marry a 
woman with a face like a‘horse and a shelf of projecting teeth. 
But politeness and courtesy and consideration were natural 
to him. These he had exhibited to her, and they had been 
magnified into marked and even compromising attentions. The 
first thing that he knew he was going to be married to a woman 
whom he did not love. He tried to make her a good husband. 

Well, when the Reverend Mrs. Eaton and her two handsome 
daughters went visiting, the males of the family were free from 
care and happier than at any other time. 

So that there should be more time for play, Mr. Eaton would 
energetically help those who had lessons to do, would get his 
own sermon finished, and then be ready to go on expeditions 
with his boys to the shores of Pelham Bay or into the heart of 
Pelham Wood. 


But one day that was damp under foot, Edward had a cold 
and had been forbidden to go out of the house and was left to 
his own devices. He was a good little boy and trustworthy. 
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Mischief was comparatively unknown in the Eaton family. 
Nobody anticipated that he would set the house on fire, or do 
anything that he shouldn’t do. And he didn’t. Nevertheless, 
he got into a great trouble, which was to affect his character 
and his future life. 

While he sat curled in a great chair before the library fire 
with an illustrated history of the world in his lap, he happened 
to look up and notice that one of the Dresden china urns which 
graced the mantelpiece had been cracked. 

A curious sense of unrest and foreboding filled him. Presently 
he climbed down out of his chair and went into the servants’ 
part of the- house and asked the cook and the parlormaid if 
either of them had broken the Dresden china urn. They said 
that they had not, but that if by any chance he, Edward, had, 
he would certainly catch it when his mother came home. 

His mother was always boasting about those urns, and showing 
them off to visitors. She could not possibly have known that 
it had been cracked, or there would have been an uproar. Edward 
was so filled with dubiety and vague forebodings that he could 
by no means return to a perusal of the pictures in the history. 

He set up a watch at one of the front windows, and when 
toward dark the family surrey hove in view with one dear sister 
on the front seat and the other dear sister on the back seat 
alongside Dear Mother, he became frightened and ran back 
into the library. 

Then he became more frightened. If Dear Mother found him 
in the same room with the broken urn she would at once suspect 
him of having broken it. So he ran out into the hall. Then it 
occurred to him that if he were not found in the same room with 
the broken urn the fact would be remembered against him when 
at length the break was discovered. 


without screaming. What he admired most in a woman was pluck. This girl from the rectory certainly had it. 


A clear conscience is supposed to transcend all evil. Edward’s 
conscience was clear as a bell, but he had had clear consciences 
before now and they had availed him nothing. 

He stood .irresolute, a tiny figure in the dark old-fashioned 
hallway—a brightly colored, a robust piece of life against the 
dead black walnut furnishings and the ponderous draperies. 

There was a scuffling of feet on the porch. Edward ran to 
the heavy door, turned the knob and pulled it open. 

Dear Mother stooped from the awful heights of her dignity 
and kissed Edward on the forehead; at the same time she shooed 
him before her toward the library, and told Sarah to shut the 
door, and remarked that if little boys with colds in their heads 
didn’t know enough to keep out of draughts, older and wiser 
people must so manage as to keep them out of them. 

Edward, his eye on the cracked urn, entered the library. 
His Dear Mother and the girls followed. 

She advanced toward the fire, her heavy silks rustling and 
creaking, her hands held out to the warmth, and perceived that 
one of the two Dresden china urns had been cracked. She 
stopped short as if she had been stabbed. Then she said in a 
very quiet voice: 

“One of my priceless Dresden china urns has been broken. 
Somebody has been touching one of my priceless Dresden china 
urns, which I do not allow anybody to touch, and has broken it.” 

By what mental process Mrs. Eaton fastened the guilt upon 
Edward is unknown. But from the very first it was for his 
benefit that she spoke. 

“Somebody,” she said, “‘is going to be very sorry—very sorry 
that this ever happened and that my orders were disobeyed. 
Somebody is going to suffer for this.” 

And now she fixed her eyes on Edward’s (Continued on page 165) 
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A Story by Irvin S. Cobb that Grew 


from a Small Item in the Morning Paper 


FEELING. 


Illustrations by 


N THIS particular morning when Ben Ali Crisp, better 
known along Park Row as “Old Ben Alibi,” took 
over the city desk of the Star he followed a ceremonial 
ordained by custom. He glanced down the copy 
sheet left for him by Sabin, head of the Lobster Trick, such 
being the trade name for the crew who go to work at two A. M. 
to get out:the hashed-up and thrown-together first-edition which, 
in the middle of the forenoon, you buy a hundred miles upstate. 
Without heat and from force of habit, he cursed the make-up 
of this product of unhallowed hours. He gave quick looks at 
the pages of crumpled yellow flimsy shot in by pneumatic from 
the City News, bringing a list of events scheduled for this date. 
He lighted his second after-breakfast cigar and proceeded to 
wrangle it between his front teeth. He sent upstairs to the 
lunchroom for a pot of hot, strong black coffee and when it came 
swore at it for being neither black enough nor hot nor strong. 

These matters, though, were preliminary and according to a 
rote. The rites and routines finished with, and lodge properly 
opened, he now passed, as you might say, to new business. Very 
swiftly he ran through the morning papers, searching in the 
corners and at the feet of the columns among the odds and 
ends of the news., Doing this, he made vou think of a wise 
old setter methodically hunting scattered birds in the weed 
patches, wherefrom the more dishing field trial winners already 
have put up the covies. I believe I have told before how Crisp 
excelled at nosing out such overlooked singles. 

This morning he presently checked in a quarter which by most 
would have been regarded as an unlikely spot for making game. 
Part way down a row of theatrical brevities that were lumped 
together under a general heading at the far side of an inner page 
devoted by the Morning Dispatch to dramatics, ship. news and 
fashionable intelligence, he halted and stiffened on this somewhat 
plump but seemingly inconsequential entry: : 

The fourth of the series of monthly vaudeville entertainments 
arranged by Warden Hovey for the inmates of Sing Sing Will take 
place tonight in the assembly hall at the prison. At the request of 
the officers of the newly formed Welfare League, Manager Jake 

Krauss of the Continental Theater has assembled the bill for 

tonight’s show. In addition to the array of talent already an- 

nounced, including La Petite’ Modina, the impersonator; Donlon 

Brothers, acrobats; the Devon Comedy Duo, Megoffin and Maher, 

in their patter act; and Wee Willie Shill, the dwarf pianist, an 

added starter has been enrolled in the person of Marvelous Mallan, 

European* magician, who has been in retirement several years 

following a nervous breakdown but on yesterday offered himself 

as an eleventh hour recruit to Manager Krauss’s volunteer list of 
headliners. The troupe will make the trip to Sing Sing and back ” 
in automobiles donated by wealthy members of the Society for 

Penal Betterment. 


Still at stand, Crisp hailed his personal copy-rustler: 

“TIssy, hustle over to the Morgue and get me the files on the 
Pepe murder. Get that?—Pepe murder. Tell the librarian 
he’ll probably find ’em on a back shelf somewhere.” 

Saying this, he hacked out the paragraph and impaled it, all 
to itself, on a steel spindle. 

“Oh, Eddie,” he was calling to the chief of the copy desk now, 
“what tiene does that. young Rand come on?” 


Stevens 


“Nine,” answered the shirt-sleeved Flynn. ‘Nine to five, 
his hours are.” He tilted back his green eye-shade to see the 
wall clock whose tyrannical hands rule a city room. “Due 
here inside of twenty minutes. He’s punctual enough, I'll 
say that much.” 

He wriggled out of his indent in the slotted copy desk and 
went over to where Crisp was. 

“Did you need him for anything special?” he asked. “‘We’re 
sort of short-handed inside today. Carey turned up sick this 
morning—I forgot to tell you when you came in—and I was 
figuring on trying out this Rand boy on the rewrite. He hasn’t 
been such a glittering success as a leg-man that I’d care to pin 
any medals on him. But he does know how to-make the old 
English language pop like a new saddle—I’ve got to hand it to 
him for that.” 

“You said it,” agreed Crisp. ‘He hasn’t got the makings of a 
real reporter in him and probably never will have. But when 
it comes to this fancy descriptive stuff, that’s different. It’s 
likely he’ll graduate into the magazine game before he’s through 
—degenerate into it, | mean.” Crisp whanged out the amending 
word with a nasal emphasis. He had the true newspaper man’s 
contempt for mere phrase-garnishers. To him a fact was a 
noun and a noun was a fact and each to be valued accordingly, 
but adjectives, considered as such, were only the spinach on the 
steak. ‘‘That’s why I want him—for a special night assignment 
tonight. But it needn’t keep you from using him here in the 
shop until some time this afternoon. He can take tomorrow 
off to square up for being on tonight.” 

Issy deposited on the desk top before him three yellowed 
manila envelopes gaping with enclosures, and at once Crisp was 
pawing the contents out from under the flaps. He was nose- 
deep in a rick of frayed clippings when Rand ranged alongside. 

“Mr. Flynn said you wanted me, sir?” A 

“Yeh—just a minute.” - Crisp crammed the scissored stuff 
back in its holders. ‘Son, you remember the Pepe murder 
story, don’t you?” 

“No, sir, can’t say I do.” 

“You don’t? How old are you?” 

“Nearly twenty-five.” 

“Oh well, you probably wouldn’t, then. You must have been 
in high school somewhere when it happened. It was a fairly 
decent story, though, at the time. I always had a kind of a 
feeling about that story, someway. I’ve just been running 
through this Morgue dope here, refreshing my memory on the 
main points, and blamed if I haven’t still got a kind of a feeling 
about it.” 

“Ves, sir?” Rand put a polite, if puzzled, note of questioning 
into the two words. 

“Oh!” Crisp came back to himself. “This Pepe story broke 
more than nine years ago—ten years ago this coming January, 
to be exact. A woman named Bella Furlong—at least that was 
her stage name—was the one that was murdered. In fact, all 
three of the principal characters in the case were stage people— 
variety performers. The murder was committed at the Hotel 
Europa—that was an old, ramshackle, dingy, ratty joint up in 
west Fortieth Street just off Eight Avenue. It’s torn away now 


The most curious morbid expression was playing over Marvelous Mallan’s face—a sort of gloating look. 


but in its day it was fairly well known as a stopping place for 
vaudeville actors and circus performers. So the story had a 
general background of theatrical atmosphere, which helped it 
along—the public’s always interested in show people. 

“This Bella Furlong was a slack-wire artist—a trim. little 
thing, not bad looking either, and young.: She was doing a turn 


at Sledgestone’s Musee, down on Fourteenth Street—that’s 
gone now, too. On the bill with her that winter—Sledgestone 
used to hire his regular people by the season—were two men, a 
magician who called himself Marvelous Mallan, and a trick 
bicyclist named Oscar Pepe. Mallan claimed to be an English- 
man but looked more like an Italian or a Spaniard. But this . 
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other fellow, Pepe, was of Swedish stock although born in this 
country—a husky, thick-headed chap, good-natured most of 
the time but a pretty tough customer to handle when he lost his 
temper. Both of them were stuck on the Furlong girl; and all 
three of them were stopping at the same old bedbug palace. 
The woman had a room at the top of the house at the back, 
and Pepe was down in the fifth story, directly beneath her and 
one flight below. Mallan’s room was two or three doors along the 
hall from hers, on the same floor. Keep these locations in your 
mind, kid—they. have a bearing. 

“It seems—all this came out during the trial—that the girl was 
flirting with both the men. It tickled her vanity, probably, to 
have two dangling om her line together. Finally she got herself 
engaged to Pepe. ‘ But that didn’t mend matters much, because 
she kept on stringing:Mallan along and that made Pepe sore. 
He was half crazy with jealousy and took to drinking, and he 
quarreled frequently. with her and, as the evidence later on 
showed, he made some threats. : 

‘Wel! then, this was the situation on a certain night in January. 
About one o’clock in the morning Mallan came running down the 
stairs to the office floor, half dressed, and he told the night clerk 
that a minute or two before, as he was going through the rear 
hallway on the way to the bathroom—he had to pass right by 
the girl’s door to get there, understand—he’d heard sounds from 
inside her room which made him think something mighty wrong 
was going on. So the clerk, a young chap named Callahan, 
d-opped whatever he was doing and dusted up to the sixth floor 
with Mallan. There was a lone bell-hop on duty, a West Indian 
negro, and he went along too. 

“These three—Mallan, the clerk and the bell-hop—afterwards 
testified that as soon as they got to the sixth floor ‘they heard 
voices in Bella Furlong’s room—the girl’s voice, begging for 
mercy, and Pepe’s voice. They 
thought there were no sounds to indi- 
cate a struggle, but under oath they 
swore they heard her say at least three 
times in a sort of smothered voice: ‘Oh, 
Oscar, for God’s sake don’t do that— 
please don’t kill me!’ And then the 
words dying off in a strangled moan. 
And they were equally certain that at 
the same time they recognized Pepe’s 
voice saying over and over again in a 
strained, panting, hoarse undertone: 
‘T’ll fix you, you she-devil—Ill fix you 
now so you won’t ever flirt with any- 
body else on the sly!’ 

“Well, you can naturally imagine 
that with such noises as these sound- 
ing in their ears those three out there 
in the hall didn’t waste much time 
standing around. The clerk ham- 
mered on the door and called out who 
he was and demanded admittance. At 
that, both voices inside ceased and 
after that, as he and the bell-hop 
agreed, there wasn’t another sound 
from within, but Mallan said he 
thought he heard a window sash go up. 
They tried to force the door but it was 
pretty stout and locked on the inside 
—as a matter of fact, the key to it 
never did turn up—so they couldn’t 
get it open. I guess they didn’t try 
very hard, being confident that a murder had just taken place and 
thinking that the murderer still must be inside, waiting in the 
silence for them to break in. 

“But pretty soon Mallan, who seemed to have kept his head 
fairly well through all the excitement, suggested the transom 
above the door; apparently nobody had thought of it until 
then. So Mallan ‘made a back,’ as the kids say when they 
play leapfrog, and the clerk climbed up on Mallan’s shoulders 
and balanced himself and looked though the transom. There 
was a light burning in the room and he could see that the place 
was in disorder. He saw the woman lying on her bed and the 
window opening on the rear court open and no sign of anyone else. 

“Even after that, though, not one of the three cared to force 
an entrance; the inference was that they still were daunted. 
The clerk stayed alone on watch in the hall while Mallan and the 
boy ran downstairs and out into the street looking for a police- 
man. They found one almost iramediately and after ringing 


fer an ambulance he came back with them a:d smashed the 
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door in. One look at the woman told him she was dead and 

another look told him that except for her the room was empty, 

so he didn’t touch anything or let the others touch anything. 

And then in a little while an ambulance surgeon was there and 

— after him precinct detectives from the nearest station 
ouse. 

“Tt was easy enough to tell how Bella Furlong had been 
killed. She’d been choked to death; there were the prints of 
fingers on her throat. And it was easy for the police to figure 
out, to their own satisfaction and to pretty much everybody 
else’s, how the murderer had got away—that window told the 
tale. For it opened on an iron fire-escape that ran down the 
back wall of the building, with balconies at the level of each 
floor. It would have been an easy job for any able-bodied 
person, let alone a trained gymnast such as Pepe was, to slide 
out of the window below, climb up the iron ladder to the window 
above, crawl in, choke the woman, and then, after the job was 
done, creep away again by the same route. That was the police 
theory and you'll agree with me that it was a very plausible one. 
Under the circumstances, there didn’t appear to be any other 
theory worthy of consideration. 
Soat the trial the State followed it. 

“But I’m getting a little bit 
ahead of the yarn. They didn’t 
need to look very long for Pepe. 
They found him asleep in his bed 
on the fifth floor with his clothes 
on. He was drunk, or appar- 
ently drunk. He sobered up 
quick enough when the cops 
came swarming in on him and 
dragged him upstairs to where the 


dead woman was and accused him of killing her and gave him a 
sort of rough third degree right there on the spot. 

~ “At sight of the body Pepe went all to pieces, from grief, his 
lawyer claimed, from fear and remorse, the police said. You'll 
find a rather graphic account of this scene among this Morgue 
stuff. 

“Pepe declared he was innocent. He offered a sort of alibi; 
but the trouble with this alibi was that it had a big hole in it. 
Besides, there was the evidence of Mallan and Callahan and the , 
bell-hop.” 
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“And of course, sir,” put in Rand, ‘we've got to remember 
that two of them were absolutely unbiased witnesses while the 
third one, Mallan—the only one of the three who might conceiv- 
ably have had a grudge against her—he was right there with 
them when they heard those voices on the other side of that 
door. Naturally that eliminated him from suspicion.” 

“Exactly so,” said Crisp dryly. “Only, as it happens, you 
are not the first to raise this point. The assistant district 
attorney who prosecuted the case beat you to it by ten years. 

“All the same, Pepe, even in the face of all the proof against 
him, stuck to it that he wasn’t the guilty party. His story was 
that after the performance he and Mallan came uptown together; 


eres 


Bella Furlong— 


of Sledgestone’s Musee, 
down on Fourteenth Street. 


that they stopped in at a saloon two blocks from the hotel; 
that they took several drinks together, or rather Mallan took a 
drink or so and he took a number. He got pretty full, he ad- 
mitted—these weren’t his first drinks during the evening by a 
long shot. They left the saloon, he thought, about midnight— 
a fact which the barkeeper confirmed—and went on to the 
Europa. He said he parted from Mallan on the fifth floor, 
managed to get into his room, pretty groggy, and tumbled into 
bed without undressing; and the next thing he knew was when 
he came to with one cop sitting on his chest and another one 
putting the darbies on him. But the hitch in his alibi, if you 
could call it that, was that he failed (Continued on page 135) 
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HE valley was as dry as powder and as hot as the top 

of a stove. It lay between barren hills, the naked 

summits of which were blackened, doubtless by 

volcanic fires, although one could easily imagine that 
the ceaseless rays of the vertical sun had burned them brittle. 
The sandy plain separating the two ranges was covered with 
desert vegetation—queer misshapen growths, most of which 
were blunt and limbless. Some of the trees were mere stubs, 
others were shaped like gallows, still others bore clumsy limbs 
of a sort and a sparse covering of tiny leaves out of all proportion 
to the size of the trunks against which they clung. 

There were cacti of many varieties, of course, huge ribbed 
ones forty feet tall that resembled tremendous candelabra, 
others that were smaller and more grotesque in shape with 
hundreds of fleshy upright ears or with melon-like knobs and 
protuberances upon their extremities. An occasional shrub or 
clump of ‘bushes upthrust itself between. the Jarger. trees, but 
every growing thing was somehow distorted: all were twisted 


‘by the heat, or bent by discouragement, perhaps; likewise every 
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growing thing, from the tiny cucumber cactus, half buried in the 
sand, up to the tallest gallows tree, was covered with spikes and 
spines, with dagger points and talons. All these thorns were 
poisonous, all made festering wounds when flesh came in contact 
with them. Virus tipped their points. 

It was in truth a place of many poisons, a valley of pain, for 
what discomfort the cat-claws and the dagger points failed to 
inflict, the blistering sun and the irritating dust accomplished. 

At night when the weedless, grassless surface of the earth had 
flung off most of the heat stored up during the day, it was pos- 
sible to breathe without gasping and to move about without 
streaming sweat; but this relief was short and it merely served to 
intensify the suffering that cane with the ardent rays of the 
morning sun. The days were hideously long. 

It was not a fit dwelling place for nan, and why nature had 
gone to such lengths of devilish ingenuity in devising means to 
discourage him was hard to understand. Cloria Fisk often asked 
herself that question. Probably it was because of the oil, she 
decided. Oil was precious; the getting of it always entailed 
hardship and suffering. It seemed to her, however, that nature 
had outdone herself here; that she had been more crue] than 
necessary. She could have economized on at least half of her 
discomforts and still have left the place a Cehenna. The heat 
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and the glare alone were intolerable; 
why add the dust and the drought 
and the poisons and the maddening 
isolation? Why pour out all her 
hatred upon this place? 

Other oil fields were not utterly 
impossible to live in—the coastal 
fields, for instance, were bad enough 
but they were infinitely more livable 
than this. One.could endure damp heat 
or tropic fevers and stinging insects—even the depredations of 
bandits—more easily than this eternal, dry, blood-thinning heat. 
Bandits, however bioodthirsty, were better than dust day and 
night, dust borne on every breeze, dust kicked up by hoofs and 
wagon wheels and truck tires, dust that got into one’s food, 
one’s clothing, one’s eyes and ears and lungs; ever present dust 
from which there was no escape. Insects, fevers—almost any- 
thing was better than the maddening monotony of these rainless 
days during which nothing, absolutely nothing, happened to 


divert one’s thoughts from one’s misery. 


There were still other oil countries, of course, where one 
could live in actual comfort, where one could meet white people 
and speak English and hear running water and see green grass —— 

Green grass! Cool waters! 


El. Centro was not a 
fit dwelling: place for - 
man. It seemed that 
nature had been more 
cruel" than necessary. 


Mrs. Fisk with a languid sigh went to the open window, parted 
the dusty curtains and peered out. The glare was blinding, heat 
waves caused the distant derricks to dance and to waver. There 
was a dryness in the air that caused her throat to contract so 
that it seemed to rustle when she swallowed. It was a wretched 
street—a roadway, almost incandescent at this hour of the day— 
and it ran through a sprawling village of flimsy, unpainted houses 
all hastily slapped together out of boards and corrugated iron 
hauled in from the coast by rail. Sun like this demanded thick 
*dobe walls, of course, but there was neither clay here at El 
Centro nor water with which to mix it. No, the water too came 
by rail in hot steel tank cars, most of which were foul. 

Not a yard, not a fence, not a vine, not a bush nor a patch of 
green met Mrs. Fisk’s weary eyes—nothing but the melancholy 
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buildings, the road ankle-deep in a choking gray powder that 
coated roofs and walls and even the scattering desert vegetation 
round about the town itself. 

Where the road came into view over a low knoll, there appeared 
a rolling cloud created by the wheels of an approaching car. 
Roads around El Centro were so rough that seldom could a car 
beat the dust unless favored by a breeze; it must perforce rock 
and jolt slowly through a sutiocating smother that coated a 
driver’s lungs as thickly as his skin. Like.a trail of smoke 
ignited by some invisible brand,' this dust streamer wound closer 
until Gloria made out her husband at the wheel of his rattle- 
trap flivver. 

All cars were rattle-traps six weeks after they were put over 
these roads; this one complained loudly, its limber fenders 
clashed, a-jet of vapor rose from its radiator cap. Its tonneau 
was piled full of rope and tackle. All automobiles at E] Centro 
carried similar cargoes. Veering drunkenly around the corner of 
the house, it coughed once or twice as if clearing its one lung, 
then with a long-drawn sigh of escaping steam it came to rest. 

‘Hello, honey!’ Donald Fisk smeared the sweat and the dust 
from his face and kissed his wife. He was a robust young giant 
but the desert had tried the fat out of his frame and left it spare. 
His skin was burned almost black, and when he grinned his teeth 
gleamed forth as white as dominoes. Like the other men of 
El Centro, he smelled always of perspiration. 

“My, but you’re dirty!’ Gloria told him. ‘You look too 
funny ——”’ She laughed outright at the expression lent by the 
muddy streaks of sweat. 

“You're feeling better, aren’t you?” he demanded quickly. 
“Jove, Gloria! That’s the first time you’ve laughed in ages.” 

“T’m feeling wonderful! I’m well!” 

“Seems like a month at least since you laughed. What is it?” 

“Come! I'll show you.” Playfully Gloria took the thumb 
of his right hand in her fingers and led him across the floor. 
She fairly danced ahead of him to the door of the bedroom, where 
she bade him look. “There! I’ve been bubbling ever since I 
heard about our reservation.” 

Donald peered into the chamber; what he saw was an open 
steamer trunk and a half-filled suitcase upon the bed. The room 
itself was strewn with articles of clothing. “Why, kid! You've 
begun to pack!” Gloria nodded. ‘Good Lord! And it’s ten 
days yet before we go!” 

“T know—but I couldn’t wait. Oh, Don, you don’t kncw how 
I hate this place! You just haven’t the faintest conception how 
I absolutely hate it.” Mrs. Fisk was still laughing but there was 
an hysterical catch in her voice. ‘‘That’s all that ails me— 
this desert! Now I’m going home. I’m going home—I’m 
going home!”’ She sang the words and her eyes sparkled. 

“Well, you’re not going to take all that trash when you go. 
Not if I can help it,’’ her husband declared, but she interrupted 
his vigorous protest by saying: 

“Maybe not, but it’s such fun to get ready—and I haven’t 
anything else to pack. I can’t sit still and merely wait! I’ve 
packed and unpacked a half-dozen times. When I get it all 
in, I pretend I’ve forgotten something important and there’s 
barely time to throw it out and repack. Oh, Don, little shivers 
and tickles run over me every time I think of it! Home! I’m 
going to pack every day. That telegram about the stateroom 
has done more to cure me than—than anything. I am well! 
Don’t you think I am?” Gloria’s voice quavered, broke; her 
face was briefly contorted and tears appeared upon her lashes. 

“Sure, you’re well. Just played out with the heat and the 
confounded monotony, that’s all. Wait till you begin to breathe 
the good salt air.” 

“And our stateroom is on the shady side of the ship!” 

“J made sure of that. What’s more, those fruiters pump 
cool air into the cabins. Oh, it won’t take you long to pick up! 
I want you to have your old pep and your old color back when 
we land. You've got to have it or—well, the family will make 
it deuced unpleasant for me.” A furrow appeared between 
Fisk’s dusty brows. He stared about the sparsely furnished 
rooms, then he said earnestly: “You’ve been a game kid to put 
up with this. It was worse than I expected; yes, worse than 
your people said it would be. If I’d realized just what it was 
like here, I'd never have brought you. But say’—his face 
lightened again—“‘won’t it be great to put it over them?” 

Gloria nodded. Her brief enthusiasm had left her limp so she 
sat down on the edge of the bed. Ste managed to summon 
enough animation to agree. ‘Yes. . They were so smart—they 
knew it all, didn’t they? It will be nice to crow.” 

““Mighty-nice for me, anyhow. You just go ahead playing at 
packing and unpacking your clothes, but when we leave we'll 
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throw ’em all away. I'll buy you new ones—the most expens 
sive ones on Fifth Avenue. I'll buy you more than you ev 
had—twice as many as your dad gave you! Yes, and we'll? 
drive out the Island in our own limousine. I'll get you a couple? 
of ’em.” 

“Tt will be too late for the peonies when we get there,”’ Glori 
said musingly, ‘‘but the roses will be coming in. The ramble 
on our place are wonderful. Think of it, Don, roses, green grassy 
running water! That brook and the trout pond!’ Won’t ig, 
seem heavenly to be cool and clean again? I’m going to roll if 
the grass and bury my face in it.” 

“Same here! And the first time it rains I’m going to stané 
out and take every drop of it. It seems to me that every las§ 
pore in my body is thirsty.” “* 

“How is the new driller getting along?” Mrs. Fisk inquiredg 

“McKay? Oh, fine! All I’m afraid of is that he may. work 
too fast. These hustlers are apt to be careless, you know, 
He’s at twenty-six hundred and fifty—right on top of the strug 
ture. We'll be ready to shoot. day after tomorrow. I’v@ 
ordered the nitro and it will be out tomorrow. Believe mc, I’ 
not going to lose a minute.” ; ‘ 

“Tf it comes in big— —~” Gloria began. 

“It will. That well is going to live up to its name, ‘Homé 
stake Number One.’” Fisk made the assertion positively® 
“It’s bound to be a five thousand barrel well—or better. Can} 
help it, in that location.”. 3 

“T wish I had your confidence,” his wife said doubtfully. “{ 
guess I’m too tired to be enthusiastic any more. I meant to a 
if it will mean delay. Will you have to stay and see to-it?™ 

“No, no! Everything’s arranged. Once I bring it in, Nola 
can take charge.” 

“I’d die if we missed that boat. The well should have been, 
in a month ago, but”— Gloria sighed—‘‘something always seems 
to go wrong in this business. Just at the last moment. Disap- 
pointment, heart-break—oh, I hate it! Hate it! I’mso nervous; 
I could scream 

“She’s just a tired, sick little kid.” Fisk spoke comfortingly 
and stroked his wife’s hair with a mother’s touch. ‘This: 
horrid old desert has worn her out, but it’s going to male her 
well and happy and—rich. We've made a hard fight, koney,: 
but it’s nearly over. A little more courage, a little more pa- 
tience!” 

Gloria regained control of herself with an effort and her 
flower-like face broke into a smile. “I'll be patient. Only 
don’t let anything happen.” t 

As he left the house, Donald told himself with a pang that 
he had a sick girl on his hands. Gloria was sicker than she had 
permitted him to realize and it had taken this brief flicl-er of 
animation at the prospect of going home to show him just*how 
weak she really was. She was fragile, bloodless, the life and the 
laughter had gone out of her. As a matter of fact, he had 
watched it go day by day for months and he had tried vainly 
to check it, but never before had he appreciated to what extent 
she had failed. If anything should happen to her—Don closed 
his eyes and refused to face such a thought. Only ten days 
more, then they would go north to those green fields and cool 
waters of which she was forever wistfully speaking. Ten days 
wasn’t long. 

This certainly was not a woman’s country. Least of all was it 
a country for a lovely, high-bred creature like Gloria. But, 
reflected, it had been this or nothing. Gloria had been willing; 
nay eager, to marry him, even against her family’s advice, and 
even though it had meant exile. Nor.had she once complained,. 
at least not until today when it was all over and she could voice 
her hatred of this life without hurting him. That was like her, to 
ei away, if need be to die by inches at his side, without com: 
plaint. ig 

One thing was sure—without Gloria’s love to strengthen him 
he would never have had the courage and the pertinacity to 
win this fight against the desert. The mere fact that his own 
money and that of his friends was sunk in the El Centro field 
would not have been sufficient to keep him here. Not by any 
means. He would have thrown up the undertaking long ago. 
But with a wife like Gloria, a man couldn’t quit; he couldn't 
tolerate failure of any sort. r 

If he and Gloria had been able to get away once in a while 
it would not have been so kad, but money from the wells which 
he had somehow managed to drill had gone into new equipment, 
into storage tanks, tank cars, drilling rigs, leases and the like; 
fcr in order to live at all in this business it had been necessary to 
expand, and as a result production had not quite kept pace with 
expenditures. It had been the old, heart-breaking story of most 
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Gloria tried to smile. 


so called successful oil enterprises—just enough encouragement 
to render it impossible to let go. But the company had real 
holdings now, and with the Homestake making five thousand 
barrels a day, yes, or even one-half that, it would be out of the 
ted in no time and its stock would be worth a lot. It would be 
worth so much that Gloria could well afford to give her family 
the laugh. Something like a million dollars, that’s what it would 


“J'm so tired. Don. Oh, I haven't strength left to stand another disappointment es 


mean to them. And Homestake couldn’t miss. El Centro 
wasn’t that kind of a pool. Once inside the limits, a man was as 
safe as if his money were in the Bank of England. 

Ten days more, then New -York with its shops and its lights 
and its theaters. He’d show Gloria that he wasn’t merely a 
machine eternally thinking, talking, dreaming, living oil. He'd 
prove that he was the wildest, the most extravagant, the most 
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devoted lover the world had ever 
seen. The things he would buy 
for her—the love, the tenderness 
he’d shower upon her! He’d 
repay her for the faith and for 
the courage she had shown. Ten 
days more! 

Gloria ate but little supper that 
night. She attributed her lack 
of appetite to excitement, to the 
anticipation of leaving, but as a 
matter of truth, Francesca, the *, 
one servant they could ” afford,~ - 
had been more than* “usually 
shiftless that afternoon and the 
young wife herself had been 
forced to prepare the meal. Any 
exertion of late left her upon the 
ragged edge of utter collapse. 

Donald’s sympathetic remon- 
_strance was interrupted by old 
Pedro, the water man. Pedro 
halted his groaning truck outside 
the house and called something 
in Spanish that took Fisk away 
from the table and out into the 
road. Gloria had mastered only 
‘a few words of the language— 
. this climate robbed women of 
energy both’physical and mental 
—hence she could not understand 
- what was being said.. When Don __ 

returned, he forestalled her anx- 
ious query by announcing: 
cKay’s in some sort of 

trouble*and I’ve got to run out 
there again. Don’t worry—it’s 
nothing much.”? 

“What *kind of trouble?” 
Gloria’s tired face was suddenly 
drawn with apprehension. 

“Some kind of a fishing job— 
Pedro didn’t know just what.” 
Fisk came around the table and 
kissed his wife. “Don’t fret, 
and don’t wait up for me. You 
know how long everything takes 
around a well. I may not get it 
fixed before morning.” He smiled 
reassuringly and playfully pinched 
her ear. “Can’t afford to risk 
any delay for the sake of a little 
sleep, eh?” 

With sinking heart Gloria watched him go, for there had been 
something in his voice that belied his cheerful words. ‘This 
hateful oil business! Its hazards were never ending; there was 
a malignant genius in the wells that took delight in wrecking 
human plans and killing high hopes, however well founded. 

Don returned for breakfast, hot and tired and dirty; he began 
gruffly: “I was afraid of McKay! He dropped a tool in the 
hole.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“He didn’t set up his joint properly, 
it means we’ve got to fish it out.” 

“Ts that a—a long job?”’ 

“Not necessarily; depends on how the stem is cocked, and 
things like that. We’re going to take a picture of it—you know, 
lower a‘ soap mold and take an impression. While they’re 
doing that I’m going to get a few hours’ sleep—I haven’t been 
off my feet all night. Lord, it’s hot!” 

Fisk lay on his bed all that morning and he perspired in his 
sleep. Meanwhile his wife went on with her packing and her 
unpacking. There was indeed very little to get ready and it was 
a foolish waste of effort, but she had to do something with her 
. hands and this occupation gave her the same pleasure she had 
derived from folding and unfolding her doll’s clothes for im- 
aginary journeys. She had loved to play that game when she 


I presume. Anyhow, 


, was a tiny girl and she was becoming very childish of late. 

Don left again during the most cruel heat of the afternoon; 
ke returned about midnight and Gloria gathered from what he 
told her that these fishing jobs were tedious at best and that 
the me was getting along as well as could be expected. 


For two days his nightly report was the same. Had the 
accident occurred earlier, he would have proceeded, upon failure 
to grapple the troublesome bit stem, to sidetrack the obstruc- 
tion, so he explained. In other words, he would have drilled 
past it by allowing the second bit to be deflected by the first. 
The lost tool was in reality a forty foot steel shaft standing in the 
bottom of the hole, and it weighed many hundreds of pounds. 
Inasmuch as it was tipped so that its upper end rested against 
the side of the well, it was not easy to get-hold of. “This new 
drilling would have resulted in a crooked hole fifty or sixty feet 
deep and would have left the obstructing tool standing upon a 
shelf of rock. By exploding a small shot a few feet below this 
shelf the lost bit could have been dropped into the pocket— 
sidetracked—after which the old shaft could have been carried on. 

But Fisk declared he was afraid to attempt this maneuver so 
close to the structure. Other oil men had warned him against 
doing so. Twice something of the sort had been tried in the El 
Centro field and in each instance a ruined well had resulted. 
The shots had seared the rock—due perhaps to some peculiar. 
characteristic of the formation. Again he told his wife not. to.’ 
worry; some new fishing tools were on the way up from the~ 
coast; McKay might have the obstruction out_ before. they 
arrived—in fact, he might get hold of that bit stem at any’ 
moment. That was the way with fishing jobs. 

Don maintained this hopeful attitude; in his wife’s presence 
he continued to be cheery, but out at the Homestake, where he 
spent twenty out of every twenty-four hours, he was anything 
but optimistic. Nor was he a pleasant person to get along 
with. Under ordinary circumstances he would have refused to 
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be unduly perturbed by the accident, for delays are an inevitable 
part of the oil game and grappling blindly for a bit stem in the 
Lottom of a steel-lined shaft a quarter of a mile deep is slow work 
at best. Sometimes it takes weeks. 

But circumstances were not ordinary. Gloria’s heart was set 
on catching that boat, the days were slipping past and Don could 
no longer blind himself to the truth that she was seriously ill 
and ought to go. And yet there was nobody here he could send 
with her, nor could he leave until the well was in. The directors 
wouldn’t stand for that, even if he could bring himself to do such 
a thing. It so happened—as it usually does happen—that no 
time in the entire history of the company’s operations could have 
been more unpropitious than the present for a mishap such as 
this. The treasury was low, there were bank loans soon to be 
met; nothing less than big new “production” could avert a 


With sinking heart Gloria 
watched Don go. for there had 
been something in his voice 


that belied his cheerful words. 


serious crisis. If he lost the Homestake, the company was 
wrecked. 

Fisk drove his men without mercy, but it was maddeningly 
futile work, this blind grappling, this interminable experimenting 
with one device after another. He became irritable and jumpy; 
his hands shook when he wiped the stinging sweat out of his eyes; 
he cursed the desert aloud when its heat rendered the work 
doubly hard. Working on that derrick floor was like working 
upon a bed of coals. Every piece of metal that flesh fell upon 
was hot enough to blister; the stale water that he and his men 
swilled down their throats was tepid, and even in their sleep 
they were thirsty. 

Fisk told his wife grimly one day that they could not make 
the boat. She took the announcement much as she would have 
taken a blow in the face. It left her (Continued on page 110) 
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Campbell evidently loved the game for itself. His eyes seemed to bore through 
the back of each card. His face was perfectly expressionless. It increased my 
esteem for him to see that he could take what was only a relaxation so seriously. 
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W. Domerset Maugham’s 


ecAdventures as a Globe Trotter 


This is the Amusing Story af 


Illustration by James H. Crank 


HAVE long had in mind a novel in which a card-sharper 

was the principal character; and, going up and down the 

world, I have kept my eyes open for members of this pro- 

fession. Because the idea is fairly prevalent that it is a 
slightly dishonorable one, the persons who follow it do not openly 
acknowledge the fact. Their reticence is such that it is often 
not till you have become quite closely acquainted with them, 
and even have played cards with them two.or three times, that 
you discover in what fashion they earn their living. 

But even then they have a disinclination to enlarge upon the 
mysteries of their craft. They have a weakness for passing 
themselves off for cavalrymen, commercial agents or landed 
proprietors. This slightly snobbish attitude makes them the 
most difficult class in the world for the novelist to study. It 
has been my good fortune to meet a number of these gentlemen, 
and though I have found them affable, obliging and debonair, 
I have no sooner hinted, however discreetly, at my curiosity— 
after all, purely professional—in the technic of their calling than 
they have grown shy and uncommunicative. An airy reference 
on my part to stacking the cards has made them assume im- 
mediately the appearance of a clam. 

I am not easily discouraged, and learning by experience that 
I could hope for no good results from a direct method, I have 
adopted the oblique. I have been childlike with them and 
bland. I have found that they gave me their interest and even 
their sympathy. Though they confessed honestly that they had 
never read a word I had written, they were intrigued by the fact 
that I was a writer. I suppose they felt obscurely that I too 
followed a calling which the Philistine regarded without in- 
dulgence. But I have been forced to gather my facts by a bold 
surmise. It has needed patience and industry. 

It may be imagined with what enthusiasm I made the ac- 
quaintance a little while ago of two gentlemen who seemed likely 
to add appreciably to my small store of information. I was 
traveling on a French liner from a port in Indo-China to Shanghai, 
and they joined the ship at Hongkong. They had gone there 
for the races and were now on their way back to Shanghai. I 

soon learned that they had come from New York for a trip, were 
going to Peking, and by a happy coincidence meant to return 
to America in the boat on which I had myself booked a 
passage. 

So it happened that I saw them constantly for six weeks. I was 
naturally attracted to them, for they were pleasant fellows, but 
it was not till a fellow-passenger on this first journey we made 


in one another’s company warned me that they were professional ° 


gamblers, that I settled down to complete enjoyment of their 
acquaintance. I had no hope that they would ever discuss with 
frankness their interesting occupation, but I expected from a 
hint here, a casual remark there, to learn some useful! things. 

One—Campbell was his name—was a man in the late thirties, 
small but so well built as not to look short, slender, with large, 
melancholy eyes and beautiful hands. But for a premature 
baldness he would have been more than commonly good looking. 
He was always very neatly dressed. He spoke slowly, in a low 
voice, and all his movements were slow. The other was made on 
‘a different pattern. He was a big, burly man with a red face 
and crisp black hair, of powerful appearance, strong in the arm 
and pugnacious. His name was Peterson. 

The merits of the combination were obvious. The elegant, 
exquisite Campbell had the subtle brain, the knowledge of 
character and the deft hands; but the hazards of the card- 
sharper’s life are many, and when it came to a scrap Peterson’s 


ready fist must have been invaluable. I do not know how it 
spread through the ship so quickly that a blow of Peterson’s 
‘would stretch any man out. But during the short voyage from 
Hongkong to Shanghai they never suggested a game of cards. 
Perhaps they had done well during the race week and felt 
entitled to a holiday. They were certainly enjoying the ad- 
vantages of not living for the time in a dry country, and I do not 
think I do them an injustice if 1 say that for the most part they 
were far from soker. 

Each one talked little of himself but willingly of the other. 
Campbell informed me that Peterson was one of the most dis- 
tinguished mining engineers in New York, and Peterson assured 
me that Campbell was an eminent banker. He said that 
his wealth was fabulous. And who was I not to accept 
ingenuously all that was told me? But I thought it negligent 
of Campbell not to wear jewelry of a more expensive character. 
It seemed to me that to use a silver cigarette case was rather 

I stayed but a day in Shanghai, and though I met my friends 
again in Peking I was there so much engaged that I saw little of 
them. I thought it odd that Campbell should spend his entire 
time in the hotel. I do not think he even went to see the Temple 
of Heaven. But I could quite understand that from his point of 
view Peking was unsatisfactory, and I was not surprised when the 
pair returned to Shanghai, where, I knew, the rich merchants 
played for big money. 

I met them again on the Empress boat that was to take us 
across the Pacific, and I could not but sympathize with my friends 
when I saw that the passengers were little inclined to gamble. 
There were no rich people among them. It was a dull crowd. 
Campbell indeed suggested a game of poker, but no one would 
play more than twenty dollar table stakes, and Peterson, evi- 


dently not thinking it worth his while, would not join. Although 


we played afternoon and evening through the journey he only 
sat down with us on the last day. I suppose he thought he might 
just as well make his bar chits, and this he did very satisfactorily 
in a single sitting. 

But Campbell evidently loved the game for itself. Of course 
it is only if you have a passion for the business by which you 
earn your living that you can make a success of it. The stakes 
were nothing to him and yet he played all day and every day. It 
fascinated me to see the way in which he dealt the cards, very 
slowly, with his delicate hands. His eyes seemed to bore through 
the back of each one. He drank heavily, but remained quiet 
and self-controlled. His face was perfectly expressionless. I 
judged him to be a remarkable card-player and I wished that I 
could see him at work. : It increased my esteem for him to see 
that he could take what was only a relaxation so seriously. 

I parted with the pair at Victoria and concluded that I should 
never see them again. I set about sorting my impressions and 
—— notes of the points which I thought would prove 
useful. 

On my arrival in New York I found an invitation to luncheon 
with an old friend of mine. When I went, she said to me: 

“Tt’s quite a small-party. A man is coming whom I think 
you'll like. He’s a prominent banker; he’s bringing a friend.” 

The words were hardly out of her mouth when I saw coming 
up to us Campbell and Peterson. The truth flashed across me. 
Campbell really was an opulent banker; Peterson really was a 
distinguished engineer; they were not card-sharpers at all. I 
flatter myself I kept my face, but as I blandly shook hands with 
them I muttered under my breath furiously: “Tmpostors!" 
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The Story So Far: 


HE day on which he had first kissed his old friend Maisie 
Morrison, whom he had more than once debated 
marrying, Dan Pritchard becomes the guardian, under 

strange circumstances, of Tamea Larrieau, a beautiful half-caste 
Polynesian girl who is queen of the South Sea island of Riva. 
Tamea’s father, Gaston, French mariner and good friend of 
Dan’s, has brought her to America to complete her education, 
only to commit suicide when he is informed at quarantine that 
he has incipient leprosy. Thus Dan, who is a successful young 
business man with the instincts of an artist and adventurer, and 
to whom women have always been a good deal of an enigma, 
finds himself consoling a weeping girl who is more of an enigma 
than most. 

From the moment that she arrives in his household like a way- 
ward bit of gypsyland, Tamea disrupts it'and precipitates Dan 
into a sea of troubles. Julia, the Irish maid, is at once her slave. 
Sooey Wan, the Chinese cook who practically brought Dan up 
from boyhood, wants him to marry the “lady queen.”” But where 


Tames, is, there she rules; and Mrs. Pippy, the Puritanical 
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housekeeper, clashes with her at once and leaves in a huff, to 
return only under Maisie’s strongest urging. 

As for Maisie, the cultured, the aristocratic, who loves Dan: 
she is sick at heart over the situation, seeing Tamea kiss Dan im- 
pulsively on any and all occasions, seeing her twist Dan easily 
around her little pagan finger. Between her and Tamea there 
is at once silent war. And Dan himself is much upset. What 
to do with Tamea he doesn’t know. 

So matters stand when one day Dan has a serious quarrel 
with his insufferable elder partner, Casson—Maisie’s uncle— 
over some reckless rice deals to which the latter has com- 
mitted the firm. Dan succeeds in forcing the sale of part of 
the rice. 

That evening, arriving home with Tamea, Dan is gratefully 
and rapturously kissed by the girl and for the first time is swept 
by a wave of love for her. He returns her kiss—and curses 
himself for his weakness. 

The evening is a strange one. Maisie and Mellenger, an old 
newspaper friend of Dan’s who has been struck by Tamea’s 
beauty and charm and senses the situation between her and 
Maisie, are at Dan’s for dinner. Tamea begins by announcing 
to all concerned that she loves Dan; and “that which I love,” she 
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says, “I hold.” Maisie, as a counter-offen- 
sive, calmly announces that she and Dan 
are engaged—her own invention. Dan 
feels uncomfortably like a human tennis 

ball. Mel alone enjoys the game, devoting his time to the 
thorough and artistic “‘squelching” of Tamea. 

But before dinner and again after the women have left, Mel 
talks very seriously to Dan, warning him of the danger of 
infatuation with Tamea and urging him to marry Maisie forth- 
with. Some of his remarks about intermarriage with Polynesians 
are enough to hurt Tamea’s feelings deeply if she overheard 
them; which is just what she does do. 

When Mel goes, she tells Dan that she loves him deeply 
enough to renounce him if she knew that her love were going to 
make him unhappy. Kissing his ear lightly, she flees upstairs, 
leaving him breathless—with a feeling that, be the price what it 
might be, he could not afford to miss such another moment . . . 
It does not occur to him that sorrow and heartbreak might be 
the outcome of his yielding. 


“I am proud of my 
blood, Stoneface, and I 
rejoice it has given me 
a weapon to hurt you.” 


ONG before the sun came creeping up beyond Mt. 
Diablo, Dan Pritchard made the discovery that the 
man who has too many things to think about cannot 
devote constructive thought to any of them. After being 

the innocent cause of more discomfort than Dan had thought it 
possible for any man to experience in a single evening, Tamea had 
swept from his heart in a moment a feeling of resentment, or irri- 
tation, that had been developing there. Her tender little speech, 
evidencing as it did the essential nobility of her primitive soul, 
had surrounded the girl, in Dan’s eyes, with a newer, more distinc- 
tive charm, and rendered more distressing the prospect of the 
impending parting. For all the embarrassment she had caused him 
in Maisie’s presence, Dan realized that Tamea was not gauche, 
that she possessed in full measure a characteristic rather un 
common among her white sisters, and that was sportsmanship. 
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Dan was desperate. In her present mood, half childish, half devilish, wholly womanish, Maisie 


Tamea fought in the open; she was above a mean, small, under- 
handed action. Dan had a hearty man’s hearty appreciation of 
her frankness, her simplicity, her utter lack of dissembling, 
of feminine guile. He entertained a similar feeling of admiration 


for Maisie, in whom the exigencies of this peculiar situation had 
developed similar characteristics. And lastly, he was sensible of 
a little titillation to his masculine vanity in the knowledge that 
two. glorious women desired him, that they were engaged in a 
battle of wits and charm to win him. 

He was, on the whole, however, very uncomfortable and 
apprehensive of unfortunate developments. Mellenger, beloved 


pal of his boyhood and steadfast friend of his mature years, had 
read him truthfully and then told him that which he had read. 
Dan was unwilling to believe that Mellenger had read him aright 
yet he had lacked the courage to deny it. 

“The old boy has a tremendous affection for me,” Dan medi- 
tated as he got out of bed, donned dressing gown and slippers and 
sat by the window to watch the sun rise over San Francisco bay. 
“What a blow it would be to him were I to—but of course I shall 
not. The idea is unthinkable.” 

Gradually his mind turned to thoughts of business, to the 
increasing annoyance of association with old John Casson, to the 
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held a tremendous lure for him. 


rice market. He would call upon Ridley, the rice broker, and 
put pressure behind the selling drive if Ridley failed to render an 
encouraging report by noon. Once in the clear on those rice 
deals, he was resolved to do one of two things—buy John Casson 
out or force Casson to buy him out. 

At seven o’clock he heard Sooey Wan puttering about in the 
kitchen below, so he shaved, bathed, dressed and descended for 
an early breakfast. Sooey Wan served him in profound silence, 
but eyed him with a steady, speculative gaze; from time to time 
he shook his old head as if he, too, wrestled with problems hard 
to solve. When Dan left the house Sooey Wan accompanied 


Indeed, the environment was ideal for such a situation. 


him into the hall, and he voiced something of what was on 
his mind. 

“Boss, how soon you mally Captain’s girl?” 

“How dare you ask me such a question? Mind your own 
business, you grinning old idol, or I'll fire you one of these bright 
days. I’m not going to marry the Captain’s girl.” 

Sooey Wan did not seem to be impressed. ‘Helluva house you 
ketchum, boss, you fire Sooey Wan. You no mally Captain’s 
girl, eh? Well, when you mally Missie Maisie?” 

“T don’t know. Why do you ask?” 

Sooey Wan rubbed his brow and scowled in despair. 
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Tamea noted in Dan’s glance a flash 
of sympathy, of understanding. “It is 
too bad that some things have to hap- 
pen.” she whispered, and turned away 
tohide a sudden moisture in her eyes. 
“You poor child!” said Dan, so softly that 
neither Mellenger nor Maisie heard him. 


“Go ‘long, boy, go ‘long,’ he entreated wearily. ‘Allee 
time you makee Sooey Wan sick. Why Task? Wha’s mallah? 
You no wanchee ketchum little baby—ketchum fi’, six son?” 

“T haven’t thought about it,” Dan growled. 

“Hully up. Thinkee quick!’ Sooey Wan entreated. “Pitty 
soon if you no thinkee, evelything go blooey -blooey. Sooey Wan 
talkee Captain’s girl, she tellee me pitty soon ketchum my boss 
for mally. Now you say no ketchum. Wha’s mallah? You 
thinkee make fool of Sooey. Wan? Listen, boy. When Cap- 
tain’s girl say ketchum boss, then Sooey Wan bettee bankroll 
on Captain’s girl. She ketch you, sure. Oh-h-h, velly nice!’ 

Dan slammed the door in Sooey Wan’s face and hastened down 
the street. It was an hour’s walk to his office and his head ached 
from too much thinking. The exercise would do him good. 


Arrived at his office, he had scarcely read his mail before 
Ridley, the rice broker, ‘called him up. “T can unload that four 
thousand tons at Shanghai for cash,” he announced, “‘but the 
price I can get will not leave you much of a profit.” 

“How much?” 

“Fourteen cents, at ship’s tackles, Shanghai.” 

Dan figured rapidly while Ridley held the wire. The price 
quoted would net his firm a profit of about eight rete 
dollars. “Sold!” he cried triumphantly. 

By noon the deal had been definitely closed with Ridley’s 
client and the check in payment deposited in bank Dan’s 
mental thermometer commenced to rise, so he decided to accord 
himself the delight of breaking the news to old Casson. 

The senior partner’s face darkened with fury. 
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“You've cost us a potential profit of a quarter of a million 
dollars, Pritchard. I suppose you realize that this confounded 
interference of yours means the end of our business association.’ 

“T hope so. Thank you, I wouldn’t care for another helping 
of the mustard. Do you propose buying me out or selling out 


to me?” 
“T would prefer to buy you out—today 
deals myself. What do you want for your interest?” 
Dan named a figure and old Casson nodded approval. 
“Terms?” he queried 
“Cash.” 
“Impossible.” 
“Well, fifty thousand i in cash and the balance on secured notes.” 
“Impossible.” 


“T had a suspicion you have dissipated in 
crazy deals most of your share of the money 
we made during the war. Well, it appears 
you cannot buy me out, and until our rice 
deals have been safely disposed of, if not at a 
profit at least without loss, I do not yearn to 
take over your share. It might prove a very 
bad investment. However, for reasons which 
would never occur to you, I am willing, once 
the rice deals have been disposed of, to buy 
you out on a basis of the actual value of our 
assets, but with nothing additional for good- 
will. All the good-will value of Casson and 
Pritchard has been created by my father and 
myself.” 

“T shall not sell on that basis.” 

“Very well. The day our last note is paid 
and I am relieved of all contingent liability 
as a partner in Casson and Pritchard, I shall 
sue for a dissolution of our partnership agree- 
ment. That will kill the firm’s credit with 
our bankers and I shall sit calmly by and 
watch the firm of Casson and Pritchard go to 
smash. When you’ve had your beating, sir, 
you will be glad to sell—at my terms. I am 
generous now. I shall not be generous 
then.” 

Old Casson glowered, puffed at his cigar 
and then studied the ash reflectively. 

“While you were busy this morning unload- 
ing that Shanghai rice at a paltry eight 
thousand dollars’ profit, I disposed of the 
Manila rice at the market.” 

“To whom?” 

“Katsuma and Company.” 

“Japs, eh?” 

“They’ve always met their business obli- 
gations.” 

“Any Jap will—until the meeting of them 
becomes burdensome or unprofitable. Ninety 
day paper, I suppose.” 

Casson smiled triumphantly. “Sight draft 
against bill of lading, payable at the Philippine 
National Bank.” 

“Well, that’s better than I had expected. 
Unfortunately the cargo has to be loaded 
aboard ship before that draft will be cashable. 
That means thirty days of suspense—and I 
do not like the financial aspect in the East. 
Prices must come down—and once they start 
downward they may develop into an economic 
avalanche. It’s an unhealthy situation and 
I don’t like it. Well, on the face of things, 
we’re out of the rice market,’’ he said as he 
rose. “I feel much relieved.” 

In his own private office he found Mark 
Mellenger waiting for him. ‘Well, vou bird 
of ill omen,” Dan greeted him cheerily, ‘what 
brings you ‘here?” 

“Had an hour to kill and thought I’d kil 
it here. I do not go on duty until one thirty. 
Dan, I’ve been thinking. What, if anything, 
have you decided in the matter of the girl, 
Tamea?” 

“Nothing, Mel. I’ve been too busy on 
something else.” 

“Have you thought of anything to do?” 

“Not a thing.” 

“T suspected that might be the case. The fact is that you are 
being ruled by your subconscious mind. You do not wish to do 
anything. However, you shall. I have a plan. You must 
induce Maisie Morrison to take Tamea to Del Monte for a 
couple of weeks.” 

“My dear man, why should I ask Maisie to burden herself 
with such a responsibility?” 

“Well, it is selfish, I admit it, tut then if one would make an 
omelette one must break eggs. Maisie will regard it as a burden 
but she will accept the nomination gracefully—indeed, I am 
moved to add—gratefully.” 

do you know she will?”’ 

“Don’t know. I’m merely guessing. I guessed her right last 
night, didI not? . . . Yes, I’m not half bad at guessing things.” 
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42 Never The Twain Shall Meet 


“But something tells me there is mutual hostility between 
Maisie and Tamea. They disliked each other at sight.” 

“You mean that Maisie will eagerly grasp the opportunity 
to take Tamea out of my presence and keep her out?” 

“Dan, you poor moon-calf, you’re growing brilliant. Answer- 
ing your question, I would say that such is my interpretation of 
what will be her mental attitude.” 

“Women are so queer,” Dan declared helplessly. 

“Women study the essentials which most men overlook, to wit, 
cause and effect. The adverb wy was invented for the use of 
women. They always want to know. When they have a battle 
on they use their heads to think continuously of the enemy. 
They do not forget him or ignore him or underestimate him— 
I mean her.” 

“Old cynic!” i SEWELL 

“Not at all. That’s sound argument Forp 
based on observation. I think you 
ought to ask Maisie and her aunt to be 
your guest at Del Monte for a few 
weeks, and explain to Maisie that you 
wi!l take it kindly of her to look after 
Tamea. Be sure to inform her that 
while you will drive down with them and 
spend the week-end, you will motor 
home on Monday—and stay at home 
thereafter.- You see, Dan,” Mellenger 
continued, ‘there will be much to divert 
and interest Tamea down there. She 
can ride, and if she cannot ride she can 
spend her time learning. Same thing 
with golf. She can swim—and I dare 
say she'll be the sensation of the beach. 

Lots of good looking, idle gents down 
there to take her mind off you.” 

“That is a very good plan. After a 


few weeks there I will have her school D O you remember Shorty McCabe?—the 


He gave Maisie his hand and assisted her to alight. They 
exchanged glances and Mellenger felt his hand squeezed just a 
little. He answered the pressure, was introduced to Mrs. Casson 
as Dan handed her out on the steps, and immediately turned to 
greet Tamea. 

“Good evening, Your Majesty.” 

“Good evening, Monsieyr Stoneface,” Tamea answered, 
and ignored his outstretched hand. He knew she was not 
pleased to find him here, and her next words, spoken in 
French, clinched this conclusion. “I will make your task 
an easy one,” she challenged. “I have been doing some 
thinking.” She smiled enigmatically. “Oh, I understand 
you very well, indeed!” 

“Yes, I think we understand each 
other, Tamea. I want you to know, 
however,”’ he added as they followed 
Dan, Maisie and Mrs. Casson into the 
hotel, “that my attitude is perfectly 
impersonal. I do not dislike you.” 

“Tf you understood me there would 
have been no necessity for that speech. 
Listen to my words, Stoneface. I——” 

“Why do you call me Stoneface?” he 
interrupted. 

“Because to many people your face 
reveals nothing. It is dull and blank 
when you would deceive people, but you 
are not a fool, Stoneface. But you re- 
mind me of the tremendous~ stone 
images on the coast of Easter Island, 
with their plain, sad, dull faces turned 
ever toward the sea as if seeking some- 
thing that never comes. So you are 
Stoneface to me.” 

“And what do I seek?” he demanded. 

“You seek in men those qualities 
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arrangements made. Then I'll havea Professor McCabe who conducted a physical which are in you. They are hard to 
talk with her, tell her exactly what I culture studio and put new life into so many find, Stoneface. And you seek from 


want, and that I am going away to interesting folks. 
Europe and that she must be a very 
good, obedient girl.” 
“But—are you really going to 
Europe 
“T am. In about thirty days ’m 
going to sell out to old Casson, or buy 


the yacht. 


Shorty always was one of my favorite 
fiction characters—Shorty and Sadie, whom, 
39 you will remember, he married that night on 


some woman a love that will give a little 
in exchange for a great deal. You area 
lonely man, Stoneface—always seeking, 
seldom finding, never satisfied. You 
see, I have been thinking of you. And 
I have done some thinking on your 


Well, Shorty has come back. Sewell words to Dan Pritchard.” 
him out. Ifthe former, I’llbefreetogo. Ford, who delighted his readers for so many 


“I hope you will not quarrel with me 


If the latter, I’ll appoint a manager and ~=-years with stories of the slangy, witty, clever for that.” 


go abroad anyway.” 
“The day you get Tamea into a con- 


boxer, has brought him. e 
If you want to have a mighty good time friend of him I love, but you are in my 


“Tt is hard to quarrel with the true 


vent—and that’s where she belongs— di : way, Stoneface, and you are a resolute 
a . reading a mighty good short story y; ’ y 
you are to marry Maisie Morrison and « Sha ken zg Do off th ” man. So [I shall not have mercy. Of 
> 


take hertoEuropewith you. I'll keepan 
eye on Tamea for you. No risk, assure 
you. I have a pachydermatous hide 
which her glances may not penetrate. Telephone Maisie at once. 

Dan hesitated, so Mellénger pressed the pushbutton that sum- 
moned Dan’s secretary. “Please get Miss Morrison on the 
telephone for Mr. Pritchard,” he requested. 

Maisie was at home and to Dan’s suggestion she agreed—not 
With enthusiasm, but upon the ground of obliging him, of helping 
him out of a distressing situation. 

Mellenger grinned openly. ‘Told you I was a good hand at 
guessing,” he bragged. “Ah, that’s a smart girl, that Maisie. 
She’s a diplomat. Got tact—rarest of feminine gifts. Go home 
and get ready, Dan, but before you leave this office telephone 
Julia and start her packing.” 

“You're a fast worker.” 

“IT know a faster one,” Mellenger retorted significantly. 


issue. 


” 


CHAPTER XVII 


At A QUARTER past seven, when Dan Pritchard’s limousine 

drew up in front of the Hotel Del Monte, a white, flannel- 
clad figure heaved itself out of a chair on the porch, came down 
the steps and opened the door of the car. 

“Good evening, everybody,” he greeted Dan’s party. 

“Hello! Mel! You here!” 

Mellenger sighed. “One might glean the impression, judging 
by your intonation, that I haven’t any right here,” he com- 
plained. “After leaving your office today I began to feel the 
downhill pull, so I jumped the two o’clock train and here I am. 
How do you do, Miss Maisie.” 


[R. L.] two women who love your friend, you 
“1 must, it seems, approve of one. I am 

not that one’. . . Well, when the 
gods rain blows on Tamea she will take them standing and none 
shall know how much they hurt. And you have hurt me, 
Stoneface. Still, I shall be what you call a good sport. Dan 
Pritchard has come to this place for a few days to play—with 
me—and you are here to have him play—with you! Well, 
Stoneface, I give him to you for those few days because I love 
him. I would not have his mind distressed with the striving 
to keep two women happy. I shall not again be of gross manneis 
and embarrass him,” she added darkly. 

“You fee! quite certain of yourself, do you not?” 

“Yes. And why not? This girl’’—with an infinitesimal shrvg 
of her shoulder she indicated Maisie—‘‘causes me no alarm, so 
I shall be kind to her.” 

“T’m the bug in your amber, eh?” 

“You must be considered,” she admitted. He laughed. 
“Why do you oppose my desires, Stoneface? I am not a black 
woman, I am not stupid, I have, perhaps, as much beauty 
as ” And again she shrugged a shoulder at Maisie. 

“T am informed,” said Mellenger coolly, “that on your mother’s 
side you are descended from a line of kings who have never 
mingled their blood with that of the common people.” 

“That is true.” 

“I would that my friend refrained from mingling the blood 
of his children with that of another race, a race that is not white.” 

She was silent, digesting this unanswerable argument. Then: 
“Some day, perhaps, Stoneface, vou will cast away that argument. 
Like a child’s garment, it will not fit a grown man.” 

Maisie came toward them. “We (Continued on page 175) 
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HERE are all sorts of out-of-the-way places in Holly- 
wood. 
Off the beaten track of the Boulevard, on the fringe 
of the studios, tucked between the clean new buildings, 
you will stumble upon sights and sounds that seem to belong to 
another land, even another day. Preserved in all their complete- 
ness for the greater glory of the motion picture. 

Soupstrainer Smith’s corral was tucked away on an acre or 
two of ground between an old railroad siding and an ice-plant. 

A high rail fence surrounded the dusty enclosure on three 
sides. The low-roofed red stables ran along the end. Distantly 
you could hear the clang and rattle of the cars on Santa Monica 
Boulevard. Less than half a mile down the road medieval 
towers on the United lot flung themselves against the sky. 

But to all intents and purposes Soupstrainer Smith’s corral 
was located just north of the Mexican border. Soupstrainer 
returned not to his native Arizona haunts because a couple of 
sheriffs had sadly misjudged him in the matter of a Mexican, 
but he had done his best to reproduce his own atmosphere. 

With considerable success. 

Nellie Brown, who had been sitting on top of the rail fence 
for some time smoking a pisano cigarette, crawled down and 
moved over to the blond young man who was endeavoring to 
mount a buckskin pony. 

“Son,” said Nellie Brown, “unless you got a powerful cravin’ 
for immortality, you better come round the other side o’ that 
pony. He’s got a right pestiferous objection to gents crawlin’ 
up his starboard side thataway. You ain’t had much acquain- 
tance with hosses previous to now, I take it.” 

The young man actually turned crimson. 

“Tt’s my first attempt,” he said, trying to laugh. “A young 
man named Talbot who has been working with us told me if I’d 
come over here he’d give me a lesson. I have to ride a little in 
the picture I’m doing—just a little.” 

“Fortune has surely favored you, son,” said Nellie Brown. 
“Tt’d be nothing less than manslaughter to ask you to do any 
large amount o’ ridin’ in your present state. You tells me young 
Pete Talbot offers to teach you ridin’. Well, Pete ain’t been 
around yet today. I reckon he got tangled up with a lot o’ 
nosepaint last night, because the last I seed o’ him he was 
headin’ for town feelin’ plumb low and discouraged. Some 
female actress woman he sets a heap by passes him up yesterday 
like he’s a white chip. 

“A nice boy like Pete ain’t got no call to go ropin’ after one 0” 
them scrub blondes anyways.” 


’ 


“Son,” said Nellie Brown, you got a 
powerful cravin’ for immortality, you better 
come round the other side o’ that pony.” 


Philosophically Nellie Brown reached into the pocket of her 
leather riding skirt and produced'a sack of tobacco and a pack- 
age of brown papers. Her eyes strayed to the buckskin pony, 
who at the sound of her voice had ceased his nervous dancing 
and stood drooping his shoulders in her general direction. 

“You, Buck,” she said, “this here young sport ain’t meanin’ 
you a mite o’ harm. Let him set on your back awhile and you 
act like a gentleman. Here, you”—she turned to the young 
actor—‘“‘don’t climb up his side like it’s a fire-escape. Ain’t no 
pony goin’ to stand still while you perform them operations. 
Get on him thisaway.” 

If she touched anything between the ground and the saddle, 
it was invisible to Eddie Gordon. 

“A hoss,’’ said Nellie Brown, “is human jes’ like the rest of us. 
I got a hoss named Prince is considerable more so. If you-all 
inspire a hoss with a little confidence, he’ll go the limit with you, 
win or lose. But you can’t expect no right-minded animal to set 
out calmly on a journey with some sport on top o’ him that he cal- 
culates is likely to run him into a freight train or a cactus patch.” 

Eddie Gordon stared helplessly. He had been in Hollywcod 
some time but he had not before met Nellie Brown or any of her 
kind. It was painfully obvious that his extreme good looks 
made not the slightest impression upon her. To Nellie Brown 


he was simply a male who knew nothing about horses. - 
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“IT shall slap your face as a great lady 
slaps the face of her impudent servant,” 
said Lamartine. ‘“‘Ma’am,”’ said Nellie 
Brown, “if you slap me, God be with you.” 


His eyes took her in as she slid down from the pony. 

She was taller than he was, but she carried her height with 
the ease and majesty of a young eucalyptus tree. 

Everything about her had a square look, a look of tremendous 
strength and control. There was nothing feminine about her. 
Yet, oddly enough, she wasn’t masculine. An outdoor woman, 
tanned by the sur. and roughened by the wind. Under the brim 
of her felt hat lier hair showed straight as an Indian’s and 
nearly as black. Her eyes were yellow-brown, cat-brown, quick 
and cool and quiet. There was a hint in them of wistfulness. 
Of a great and unfathomable loneliness. A soul-hunger. 

“You seem to know a lot about horses,”’ said the young actor, 
and he smiled at her. 

The smile was wasted on Nellie Brown. 

She did not approve of easy smiles. 

“Not such a lot,” she said coldly. “I never got on top 0’ 
a hoss till I was five years old and that’s a handicap. I knoweda 
girl once up near Yellowstone Park where I was swappin’ bron- 
chos that had been born on a hoss.” 

“T’ve got a couple of little fellows I’d like to have taught to 
ride,” said Eddie Gordon, and a new and very sweet look came 
into Ms | face. 


“You got kids o’ your own?” asked Nellie Brown. 

“Oh yes. Two boys. One’s five and one’s three and a half.” 

Nellie Brown’s face broke into a smile that mellowed every 
line of it. ‘Well, you been some use to your country after all,” 
she said. “I sure like kids. If I ever get busted up so I can’t 
control the destinies of a corral full 0’ hosses, I’m goin’ to get me 
a job in an orphan asylum. You.ought to get them kids ac- 
quainted with hosses, son. It’s a terrible thing to let two male 
infants grow up ignorant thataway. I bet you got a nice little 
wife, too. You register the address o’ your domicile around 
here and some day I'll lope over and see about them kids. 
Maybe it’s a sort 0’ duty, seein’ how helpless their dad is. Well, 
here’s Pete Talbot and Monte. I expect now you'll get that 
ridin’ lesson you-all have been awaitin’ so long.” 

“Who’s Monte?” asked Eddie Gordon. 

“He’s my beau,’”’ said Nellie Brown, ‘‘and the best trick rider 
west 0’ the Mississippi. He ain’t exactly beautiful but I have 
seed a couple o’ faro dealers look at him pretty respectful before 
the evenin’ was over.” 

It was evident that Nellie Brown’s judgment as to the manner 
in which young Pete Talbot had spent the previous evening was 
correct. When he saw Eddie Gordon, immaculate in his well cut 
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riding habit, he turned ghastly beneath his freckles. ‘‘My 
Gawd,” he said slowly, ‘‘are you here?” 

Eddie Gordon had never been so embarrassed in all his self- 
satisfied young existence. Nellie Brown, above a new cigarette, 
came impersonally to his rescue. 

“You hush that kind o’ talk voung Pete,” she said. “You 
ain’t contemplatin’ layin’ it up against this poor young actor 
because you ain’t got no more judgment than to get yourself 
full o’ bum likker, are you? Nobody forces you to associate 
with actors, but you goes out free and able-bodied and you 
asks this one over here and he comes. Jes’ as well organize 
yourself to act like a white man about it.” 

She turned on the heel of her high polished Loot. 

Monte Ferra followed her across the thick dust of the corral 
into the shade of the stables. ‘ 

“Where you goin’, sister?”’ he asked, with his pleasant grin. 

“T was figgerin’ on takin’ this here new pinto out and steppin’ 
him around a bit,”’ she said, turning a contemplative eye upon 
the white-marked head that peered suspiciously at them from 
one of the stalls. ‘He's laborin’ under the delusion that he’s 
a bad hoss and I thought maybe a little conversation with me out 
on the lone prairie might make him see life different.” 


“You feelin’ any ways affectionate this mornin’?” asked Monte, 
edging a little closer to Nellie Brown’s shoulder. 

Nellie looked at him coolly. 

But a strange, painful crimson grew under the leathery skin. 

A shyness descended upon her. A virginal shyness. 

He kissed her. And she yielded to him, more timid and 
untaught than a schoolgirl. 

In her heart was a sudden instinctive desire to express herself 
to this tall young lover of hers. But she had no experience to 
help her—and Monte, wise in the ways of a wicked world, had 
never before made love to a good woman. It handicapped him. 

A distant telephone jangled. 

The drawling whine of Soupstrainer Smith floated upon the 
air. ‘Nellie Brown—you come answer this telephone.” 

Two minutes later Nellie came swiftly back into the stable. 

“Tt was Rockliffe,”’ she said, “wants me to canter right over 
to the studio. I’m hopin’ he’s got a little lucrative employment 
staked out for me, because I got my eye on a brown mare 0’ 
Cameron’s I'd like to add to my string.” 

“Rockliffe,” said Monte, and he scowled. “I ain’t eaten up 
with regard for Rockliffe. He treats his people pretty ornery, 
if anybody asked me to express an opinion on the subject.” 
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“T ain’t askin’ you for none,” said Nellie Brcwn calmly. 
“Can’t nobody run down Rocky to me. Why, that man treated 
me whiter than any director I ever worked for. You remember 
when I was doin’ that stuff on the trestle for Athalie Wyndham? 
Say, every time I made that jump he had an ambulance waitin’ 
right there on the bank for me. Which ought to convince 
anybody he’s a square-shootin’ ae 

‘Jes’ the same,” said Monte, “I still asserts my life ain’t goin’ 
to be grayer if I don’t cross trails with that coyote no more. 
What’s he want o’ you? I thought he got promoted above 
Westerns and serials quite a spell ago and was goin’ to direct 
the world’s greatest actress, Madame Diane Lamartine.” 

“Your observations is entirely correct, Monte,” said Nellie 
Brown, “and I’m here to state she must be some lulu if half the 
reports I hear about her are true. You ain’t jealous, are you, 
Monte?” 

“T don’t reckon I am,” said Monte somberly, “eastwise not 
o’ that undersized, cattle-stealin’ miscreant. He couldn’t stick 
onaburro. But this here motion picture business ain’t the most 
elevatin’ life for a young girl. I shouldn’t wonder if I could 
make about a first payment on that there ranch you and me 
has discussed previous.” 

Nellie Brown laughed. “Don’t you get to frettin’, Monte,” 
she said. ‘“‘Nobody’d have me but you. My beauty ain’t the 
kind that’s likely to set gents tryin’ to rope me without my legal 
consent. We got about the same outlook on life, that’s why 
we hitch so good. Yep, we’ll get that ranch right soon, and I’ll 
put a few hosses and cows ag’in’ your land.” 

“And maybe later a couple of offspring of our own,” said 
Monte. 

Nellie Brown started her flivver and climbed in. “Don’t you go 
braggin’ until you got something to brag about,” she said severely. 


” 


Across the top of the casting director’s littered desk the two 
women stared at each other. Nellie Brown, according to the 
code of her class, was as impassive as an Indian. Even her eyes 
were calm and unflickering. But Lamartine, of the Parisian 
boulevards, was openly struggling between amazement and a 
kind of amused fury. 

For there could be no doubt about it. 

The resemblance was there. 


Nellie Brown remembered with a : 
slow flush the first time she had felt ae: | 


the lure, the romance and seduction Red 


of the perfumes on her dressing table. 


The cowgirl who had wrangled horses from Texas to Alberta 
and whose skin had the hue and texture of saddle leather. 

And the great French beauty, the idol of the Comédie Fran- 
¢aise, with a skin of magnolia and tangerine. 

No two women who ever lived were so different. 

Nellie Brown in her spurred boots, her leather riding skirt, her 
broad-brimmed hat. A faint odor of the corral about her. 
Eyes cool and honest and wistful. Nothing to distinguish her 
from a youthful cowboy except her skirt and the knot of black 
hair at her neck. 

Lamartine in a frock of beige velvet and lace, swathed in 
sables. The curve of the hat above her shining hair enticed you 
to look deep into eyes that were thick with wisdom and deep 
with pitfalls and mazed with lying promises. The scent of some 
exotic flower. Grooming that had the rich polish of cloisonné. 

Yet their faces were cut from the same pattern. The square, 
heavy jaw. The high-pitched cheek bones. The black hair 
growing in that sweeping line from the broad forehead. ‘The 
heavy, violent, unmistakable eyebrows meeting above the short, 
straight nose. The’ big, flexible, straight-lipped mouth. 

It was purely a question of line. 

Slowly the stoicism faded from Nellie Brown’s eyes. A great 
shame burned through. Only once before in her life had she felt 
anything like it. 

When she was a long-legged child of ten, her father had allowed 
her to go to a party. She had gone in her calico dress and her 
riding boots and her red bandanna handkerchief. It was all she 
had. And the other little girls had been dressed like fairies in 
white organdy, with butterfly bows in their soft hair. The 
mother touch. 

She had wanted to die. Instead, she had been intensely rude 
and objectionable. Her father had licked her for it. 

That soul-sickness came back to her now. For the first time 
in her twenty-six years she became hideously conscious of 
herself. Of the man-sized dusty boots. ‘The grime on her skin. 
The roughness of her clothes. The knuckles of her bare hands. 

Her primitive grace, her impressive young dignity fled. She 
took off her hat and twirled it in her hands. 

The mere sight of the other woman’s clothes, her luxurious 
daintiness, her poised delicacy, would not have touched her. 
She had been close to beautifully garbed stars before. 

It was the look of herself in that beauty that waked a starved 
something within her, as the smell of food overcomes a hungry 
man. 

Nellie Brown and Lamartine. 

It was a sardonic little joke the gods had played. 

Humiliation stung Nellie Brown. Longing. For the first 
time she felt a bitter resentment against her dead father, her 
idolized father. Why hadn’t he brought her up differently? 
There were other things in the world besides horses. 

That was a swell place to bring up a 
gir—in a cow camp. Once she had 
wanted a pink hair ribbon. And her father 
had bought her a silver-mounted bridle 
instead. There were other things about 
which a girl ought to be educated besides 
horses. All anybody had ever taught her 
was how to break a broncho or train a 
pony. The only ambition they’d ever 
encouraged her to have was to win the 
Western woman’s riding championship. 

Well, she’d won it. And what had it 
brought her? A chance to do other 
people’s dirty work. To live nameless, 
faceless, unsung behind a hundred famous 
names and faces. 

That was a fine thing for a woman! 

What were they like, those clothes of 
Lamartine’s? What would they feel like 
against your skin? How would it seem to 
move in them, to be dressed in them day 
after day? To see yourself looking so? 

Suddenly Lamartine laughed. 

“But—it is too funny,” she said, and 
her accent was the sort that snares 
the thoughts of men like honey and that 
can never be reproduced. “Is it not, 
I ask you, funny? You bring here all the 
beautiful girls and ‘actresses of Hollywood 
eed and not one of them look even a little 


a bit like Lamartine. Now you find 


someone like in—what you call this?” 
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“If you wasn’t a lady, I might say in them clothes you're funnier than a rattlesnake full of nosepaint.” 


Her daintily gloved hand indicated Nellie Brown. 
The casting director spoke. ‘‘Nellie’s what we call a cowgirl.” 
“A cowgirl? It is so droll. Look here, my girl.” 

Nellie obeyed. A cold, blind hate shook her, the kind of 
hate that had put three notches on. her father’s gun in 
the early days in Montana. And yet she was entranced, 
fascinated. 

There were many people who had felt that same combination 
of love and hate for Lamartine. 

“It is true,” said Lamartine, and unexpectedly and irresistibly 
the look of a happy little girl came into her face. “Completely 
true. The only one in Hollywood who looks like Lamartine is 


a cowgirl. Come. I dress you up myself and see how much I 


can make somebody else look like Lamartine.” 
She put out one white-gloved hand. 


A shudder went through Nellie at the touch of that velvety 
kid. Wistfully her eyes went down and saw her own brown 


paw resting against it. 


As the two women went out, the casting director and Rockliffe 


drew a long breath. 


Lamartine had absolutely refused to do any of the mob scenes, 


any of the long shots, any of the outdoor stuff. 


It had been 


necessary to findadouble. And Madame had consistently refused 


to consider any woman in Hollywood. 
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48 Borrowed Plumes 


Now the ordeal was over. Madame was pleased to be amused. 

Madame was amused. She could be. She had read in Nellie 
Brown’s eyes that adoration which was the very breath of life 
to her. She must have it. Near her. She must have it—that 
subjection. 

Up in the wardrobe she threw aside her sable cape, stripped off 
her dainty gloves, made rapid gestures with her expressive hands. 

When Nellie Brown saw in the mirror that tall, splendid 
figure, with flowing sleeves and graceful brocades of a bygone 
age, saw the jewels resting upon hair and breast, she swayed 
like a eucalyptus tree in a great wind. 

“Ts that me?” asked Nellie Brown. 

“Certainment it is you,” said Lamartine, bubbling with 
laughter. “You and not me at all. Are you not splendid?” 

“Ma’am,” said Nellie Brown, “I feel 
like somebody must be playin’ hoss with CrysTAL 
me. This is a new game complete, but Eastman 
you can gamble now I’ve bought chips, 
I am goin’ to play it through.” 


It was very hot and dusty in Soup- 
strainer Smith’s corral. Idle gusts of 
desert wind ruffled its surface and sifted 
the fine white ashes over everything. 
The three men on the fence were pow- 
dered white with it. 

Notoneof them had moved foran hour. 

At last young Pete Talbot broke the 
silence. 

“T ain’t aimin’ to believe it,” he said, 
refraining from a glance at the other two, 
“but I heard some o’ the hands talkin’ 
and theysaid she wasfixin’ tosell Prince.” 

“He’s the only hoss she’s got left,” 
said Soupstrainer. 


Soupstrainer Smith considered judicially. “It ain’t my opinion 
this affair’s reached the shootin’ stage nohow. Nacherally 
any gent feels a deep-seated desire in his breast to bring to a 
painful end the career o’ any reptile what takes money from 
women and head said reptile into the Great Beyond. They 
ought to be a special law coverin’ that case. But I deduce it 
is some better that a lady should be attacked as to her pocket- 
book than her virtue. And that’s my fixed opinion of the 
status of this matter under discussion.” 

The silence descended once more. 

“Tf somebody’d lend you the money,” said Monte Ferra, “you 
reckon you could buy up that hoss and keep him around some- 
wheres, Pete?” 

“T might manage it,” admitted Pete. Monte climbed down 
from the fence. 

“Where you headin’ for?” asked 
Soupstrainer. 

“T’d thought maybe I’d stroll up 
where Nellie’s livin’ and see if maybe I 
could find out about Prince. He’s an 
awful good hoss.” 

“T’ll be here when you get back,” 
said young Pete. 


In the old days, getting up had been 
a fairly simple process for Nellie Brown. 
She got up. 

Now matters were more complicated. 

It was nearly two o’clock when she 
awoke. They had worked until dawn 
on a night sequence. 

She stretched and yawned in a glow 
of young well-being. 

But the yawn was checked instantly. 

Nellie reached up to remove the little 


“Probably ” said young Pete, still I HERE’S no subject quite so interesting Wrinkle plasters that lay on both sides 


cautiously, “probably them hands was gs how to make a success of marriage. 

Look around you. 
friends really are happy? What would any 
of them give for a recipe that had proved yack dress and a frilled cap. 
itself by bringing contentment? 

Not long ago we received an article which froth of a negligee about her bare 
told how one woman had solved her problem. shoulders. A shower of tiny silken 


triflin’ with the truth. They’re the 
biggest bunch o’ liars unhung. Don’t 
seem logical to me, a girl sellin’ a hoss 
she thought as much on as Nellie 
Brown thought on Prince.” 

“She sold the rest of ’em,” said 
Soupstrainer, without comment. 


of her nose and between her heavy brows. 
When she tinkled the bell on the small 
table at her bedside, there appeared in 
the doorway a small colored girl, in a 


How many of your 


Nellie Brown slipped the pale orchid 


“But Prince——” began Young Pete. Jt was told with the utmost frankness—but bows cascaded down her arms. 


“A woman that passes up the man jo/d anonymously. 
she’s promised to make a happy and 


“Here’s your breakfast,” said the 


“This is fine,” I wrote. “We want to colored girl and set the tray upon the 


blushin’ bridegroom and goes cavortin’ publish it, for it will make folks think. lace bedspread. 


off seekin’ fame and fortune on another 
range altogether,” said Soupstrainer 
coldly and impersonally, “ain’t apt to 
hesitate much about a hoss.”’ 

Monte Ferra laughed sadly. ‘Why, 


name to it.” 


I don’t reckon Nellie cares no more for next month, an article by Crystal Eastman 


But it’s worth while only if you have the 
courage of your convictions and sign your meal. 


Nellie Brown beamed. 
Breakfast had always been her best 


But a little expression of disappoint- 


Finally she consented. So we promise, for ment grew as she regarded the tray. 


Iced grapefruit. A silver pot of 


Prince now than she cares about a jack- on how she and her husband became happy coffee. Two rolls. One slice of bacon. 


rabbit. Who’s goin’ to buy him?” 

“I wish I hadn’t been so liberal in my 
dealings with that blonde female ac- 
tress,” said young Pete plaintively. 
“IT’d buy up that cayuse myself.” 

“What’s she doin’ with all her money?” asked Monte. “Nell 
had quite a nice little grubstake soaked away, she did.” 

Soupstrainer Smith gnawed one end of his mustache. “Don’t 
you know?” 

“Me?” Monte registered an exaggerated surprise. “You 
zin’t delyded with the idee that I knows anything whatsoever 
about Miss Brown, are you?” 

“‘Well”—Soupstrainer spat tobacco juice into the thick dust— 
“Missus Smith says she’s spendin’ it on riotous livin’ and while 
i ain’t aimin’ to give way too utter to the opinion o’ females, 
my wife shoots pretty straight when it comes to her own sex. 
She claims as how Nellie’s blowin’ her bank roll on ornaments 
end dresses and such like vanities o’ the flesh and backin’ her own 
idee that she’s goin’ to come out an actress on her own account. 

“Missus Smith seed her in a shoe store and Nellie was pur- 
chasin’ some o’ these here green shoes and some socks that my 
wife claims wouldn’t conceal nothin’. But allowin’ all that, 
it don’t seem possible no human woman’d sell a hoss she loved 
like Prince to buy Paris finery.” 

“You’ve seen quite a lot o’ human nature, Soupstrainer,” 
. said Monte. “You think I got any call to do a little shootin’ 
in this matter?” 


though married. 


some arguments. 


I shouldn’t be surprised if it were to start 


A pat of butter. 
“Agnes,” said Nellie Brown, “in your 
[R. L.] poor benighted way you calls this a 
*“*l breakfast. It don’t convey no such 
meaning to me. Can’t you flop mea 
couple of buckwheat cakes?” 

Agnes sniffed. “Ladies don’t eat buckwheat cakes for break- 
fast, Miss Brown,” she said. ‘This is exactly the same break- 
fast I always fixed for Miss Taylor when I was working for her. 
You actresses had ought to watch your figures.” 

Nellie Brown sighed. But the sigh fled before a look of intense 
delight. There was a pink rosebud folded in the Japanese 
napkin. Two letters were placed neatly upon the tray. 

Nellie Brown looked about the room with a pleased eye. 
It was a pretty bedroom, cheaply pink and white and cretonned. 

Nellie took a small ready-made cigarette from a box, fitted it 
carefully into a jeweled holder and lay back smoking luxuriously. 

As she counted with satisfaction the numerous jars and bottles 
amid the silver-backed brushes on the dressing table she 
remembered with a slow flush the day she bought them. 

Now everyone in Hollywood knows Bouchet’s Drug Store. 

It occupies a prominent corner on the Boulevard. A glorified 
drugstore. Typically Hollywood. Ornate. Luxurious. Elegant. 

If you stand on the Boulevard outside Bouchet’s for two or 
three hours you will undoubtedly see at least half a dozen screen 
beauties alight from their limousines and vanish within its 
expensive portals. (Continued on page 118) 
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The 
ove Story of a Man Who Thought He Understood Women 


“Not bad news, I 
hope,” said Ann. 


Hard Nails 


Illustrations by ¥. R. Gruger 


LEVEN thousand dollar roadsters are smooth-running 
and luxurious affairs, admittedly wonderful bits of 
mechanism. Yet even so, they, no less than the hum- 
blest fourth-hand rattletrap that vociferates its way 

hither and yon, need a certain amount of oil if their bearings are 
to keep cool and collected. They are all, as it were, sisters 
under the hood, and of this Tucker DeWitt was as well aware 
as he should be. For much of that time that his friends—to say 
nothing of the girl he had been engaged to—considered patently 
misspent, was devoted to the acquisition of various expensive 
motors and the subsequent intensive study of them. He knew 
them inside and 

Nevertheless, on this warm, sunny June morning when, work- 
ing his way clear of the tangled traffic of upper New York, he 
settled himself down to an.almost two hundred mile race against 
time, he gave as little heed to the matter of oil as the veriest 
tyro might have. 

“With luck,” ran his thought, an eye on his speedometer and 
his mind computing the mileage ahead, “I’ll make it.” 

The roadster, almost new, was both beautiful and powerful. 
It was also one of eight cars he owned at that moment, which 
gives "y idea of his financial condition, and perhaps of his mental 
as well. 

This last, Kitty Townsend had diagnosed for him when, in 
March, she had returned to him the pledge of their engagement. 

“As near as I can discover,” she had said in her smooth and 
lovely voice, “your idea of an ideal married life is to have me 
always about ready to hand you a wrench when you need it. 
Thank you, Tuck—I don’t care to play second fiddle to your 
horrid old motors!” 


They weren’t, of course, at all horrid. In their place, as even 
Kitty admitted, they were very nice. But to her mind their 


place was not in a garage with their insides spread dramatically ~ 


about. To Kitty, a car was an exquisitely appointed and compe- 
tently chauffered conveyance always ready to take her where she 
wanted to go and from which she should descend as perfectly 
appointed and as exquisite as ever. 

Exquisite is a word one seldom uses in describing a débutante 
nowadays. Yet it fitted Kitty perfectly. And with reason. She 
had made it the keynote of her campaign and she stressed it 
ceaselessly—and exquisitely. 


“Your greatest asset,” her mother had assured her, “is your 


air of distinction. Society is full of young hoydens who are 
trying to beat men at their own games. Be aloof, different— 
eternally feminine.” 


They talked things over together like that. They had a little 


money and a social background of sorts. By making the most of 
both they had accomplished much. But they were not content. 
And never would be. Not until they had money beyond dreams 
of avarice, social position beyond cavil. 

They talked Tuck over as coolly, with the same eye for the 
main chance. 

“If we had money, I’d prefer a foreigner—of title, of course,” 
her mother had admitted. ‘But we must have money. 
Tuck has social position. We can live abroad a lot—he’ll do 
anything for you, even that, if you manage him.” 

So it had seemed. From the beginning Tuck had been blinded 
by Kitty’s undeniable loveliness, allured by the subtle note she 
stressed. ‘Give me,” he had announced the first night he ever 


met her, “a girl like that!” i. 
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_ demanded. 


Of course that was purely 
rhetorical. The humble- 
ness that is the first symp- 
tom of his state assured 
him that Kitty was not for 
such as he. She had, so 
soon, created a sensation. 
Men had flocked about her. 

And the more Tuck saw 
of her the more convinced 
he was that she was unique. 
She was so wonderfully, so 
—these days—unbelievable 
feminine. 

Her beautiful hair was 
unbobbed. She did not ride 
horseback, but if she had 
she would not, he felt sure, 
have flaunted _ breeches. 
She smoked, but as one who 
performs a pretty feminine 
rite rather than one who 
brazenly apes a masculine 
vice. She drank, but only 
famous vintages decorously 
served. Never from a care- 
lessly proffered flask. 

“And she’s not—oh, hard 
as nails!” was his final 
tribute. 

No more than to be per- 
mitted to worship her did 
he ask. To demand more 
was to expect a miracle be- 
yond his deserts. He was 
not, naturally, privy to her 
frank discussion of him with 
her mother. 

“T hate his hands,” Kitty 
had remarked. ‘‘They look 
like a mechanic’s!”’ 

“You can manage about 
that after you marry him,” 
her mother had assured her, 
though she should have 
known better—having been 
married herself. ‘And he 
is charming in his way. 
Take my advice and take 
him!” And Kitty had tak- 
en him in December, only 
to shake him in March. 

They had been motoring 
through Westchester. A 
dog of no pedigree and less 
manners had run out, snap- 
ping at the front tires. 
Tuck had swerved to avoid 
hitting him and then he 
had smiled at Kitty. 

“Why didn’t you run 
right over him?” she had 


The smile had lingered in 
his eyes until he had real- 
ized that this was no joke. 


~ She actually meant it. He 


had recoiled, instinctively, and she, as imstinctively, had 
promptly pressed home a purely feminine point. 

“The way you swerved might have wrecked the car and killed 
me!” she had insisted. ‘Which only proves that you care more 
for a dog than for me.” 

And so on, to the return of his ring—and the end of the world. 
It made little difference to Tuck what he did then, and so he 
went off with Preston Colt. Preston Colt had an insatiable 
curiosity about unexplored places; at the moment the headwaters 
of the Amazon fascinated him. 

“T need a better mechanic than I can afford to hire to keep 
the scow I’ve chartered moving,” he had assured Tuck. “We'll 
be back by June and’—Preston had grinned, as everyone is 
privileged to when true love runs agley—‘‘she’ll have plenty of 
time to miss you and be sorry!” : 
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“If."the roadster's driver began, “you'd teach your mongrel better manners—" 


Tuck, had he been as well versed in the ways of the world, 
the flesh and woman as he was in gasoline engines, would have 
known that it does not always work that way. And he would 
have realized as well that the headquarters of the Amazon is 
not the place for a heart-sick lover to recover. 

The truth of these eternal verities was demonstrated upon Lis 
return to New York. 

“You look as if you’d had a tropical fever,’”’ one of his kind 
friends had assured him. “Are you going to Kitty’s wedding 
tomorrow?” 

This last had taken time to percolate. Kitty! Marrying 
Leonard Hood! 

In his own apartment he smoked furiously, cigarette after 
cigarette. Never—he had just returned from the Amazon, 
remember—had Kitty seemed so utterly dear, so unbearably 


= 


“I.” promised Tuck, “intend to teach you better manners right now—" 


desirable. To a better man—so he told himself—he might 
have surrendered her. But Leonard Hood! Good Lord! 

At half past nine he had put in a long distance call for her, 
with no idea what he was going to say, only the impression that 
she must be saved from herself at any cost. 

“This is Miss Townsend,” came, at last, her cool voice. 

“It’s me, Tuck, Kitty dear,” he had begun. “I—oh Kitty— 
you aren’t——” From that point he floundered along, idiotically 
enough, going from bad to worse until she hung up on him. 
Thereupon he flopped into a chair. “Oh Lord!” he groaned. 
“I’ve messed things up worse than ever!” 

Yet he had not, after all, done so badly. For Kitty, leaving 
the phone, wore an expression her mother could not fathom. 

i was Tuck,” Kitty explained, and her mother’s eyes grew 
startled. 


“Kitty!” she gasped. 
“You aren’t consider- 
ing——” 

“Why not?” 

“But the guests—the 
presents. You can’t 
change your mind 


now—— 

“T can be sick! In 
fact, I feel the symp- 
toms now—oh mother, 
don’t look at me that 
way! I’m not an utter 
fool—I’m too much 
your daughter for 
that!” 

And she was. She 
was not quite certain 
what was in her mind. 
Her dismissal of Tuck 
had been carefully cal 
culated, coolly planned. 
before the quarrel gave 
her the opportunity. 
Leonard Hood, with 
even more millions and 
a better social position 
than Tuck offered, had 
let his jaded eyes sug- 
gest things to her. She 
knew that with Tuck 
removed she could have 
him. Nowshe had him. 
But he in some ways 
had been less tractable 
than Tuck. Although 
he paid proper homage 
to her beauty, he did 
not subscribe as utterly 
to the faith in which she 
had been reared, to wit, 
that in a woman beauty 
is an Aladdin’s Lamp, 
insuring her fulfillment 
of every wish. 

That he was much 
older had seemed to her 
of no moment. But 
now, with Tuck’s im- 
petuosities echoing in 
her ears and the mem- 
ory of his boyish charm 
touching what heart she 
had, she made a swift, 
impulsive decision. 

“The charming bride- 
elect is suddenly indis- 
posed,” she assured her 
mother, “necessitating 
the temporary post- 
ponement of the cere- 
mony.” 

Of that Tuck had had 
no inkling. He had 
paced the floor, to the 
increasing irritation of 
the man below, until 
dawn came and with it fresh realization that this was Kitty’s 
wedding day. At that point the need of action became definite. 
He called up his garage. Twenty minutes later he was on his 
way to the Berkshires, a modern Lochinvar with a thoroughly 
modern steed. 

The miles whirled behind him. At ten o’clock he knew that, 
barring accidents, he would be in time—for what, he did not 
know. Speed him until without warning the roadster 
stopped. His nose, tardily, told him why. 

The roadster had stopped almost abreast of a farmhouse. 
Before this stood a car which bore the imprint of its maker as 
unmistakably in its lines as it did on the radiator. The owner 
of this lifted his head from under its hood—which is where 
the heads of the owners are apt to be—and greeted him. 

“Out of gas?” he asked. (Continued on page 102) 
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The Avenue has begun to strut. They come 
* from everywhere —this daily vesperal hour out- 
pouring. The spirit is that of the drum major 
heightened by a dash of feigned jocularity. 


The 


IFTH AVENUE sweeps northward from the 
sepulchral quiet of Washington Square and ends 
abruptly like a sky-rocket where a colorful ghetto 
raises its medley. 

It is the “avenue of avenues” and with kaleidoscopic 
fidelity mirrors the confused blendings of life. At once 
it rustles with silk and creaks with shiny serge. 

The Avenue has the ironic gaiety of the Charaps Elysées, 
and the dignity of old Bond Street, yet here and there is 
splotched with the chromatic colorings of Broadway and 
the Bowery. No two blocks are the same, for Fifth Avenue 
ripples along blithely from the sublime to the ridiculous. 
Across from the great stone lions that guard the public 
library gleams the red front of a “five and ten.” 

Near the arch Stanford White designed at the southern 
end of the thoroughfare are ivy-clad homes and “Dickensy” 
inns linking the present to days of crinoline and high- 
stepping bays. Opposite the red pile of the Vanderbilt man- 
sion is the clatter of a white-tiled eatery with toothpicks and 
paper napkins. Behind the billboards on a vacant lot near a 
copper king’s million dollar palace is a herd of Harlem goats. 
And in the shadow of the resplendent drawing rooms, the 
tenement poor picnic on the grassy plots in Central Park. 

Tifth Avenue awakens sluggishly. First come the 
window cleaners and brass sign polishers to brighten 
facades. Then doormen with gold trappings, clerks, midi- 
nettes and floor walkers in frock coats. 

At nine the almost endless procession of well fed brokers 
in limousines bowling their lofty way to Wall Street. 
Too, the promenade of merchants and professional men. 
It is their touch of community life—this morning stroll. 
The same faces year in and year out, including the pearl- 
derbied twins—seventy-year-old brothers alike as two 
peas, even to scarf pins. 

Traffic begins to boil. Ancient jehus, clinging to the old- 
fashioned note in a motor-mad age, roam the curbs with 
brougham, Victoria, barouche and hansom. 

Lumbering green buses with circular stairway, pistol 
dime catchers and hand-holding lovers! Limousines with 
chauffeurs and footmen in plum-liveried elegance! Stunty, 
low-slung roadsters of s:lmon pink and robin’s egg blue. 

The star’s sedan with a calliope siren. Women puffing 
cigarettes in luxurious ease—and across the Avenue may- 
hap a straw-hatted farmer from Jersey on a load of hay. 

High in the bronze traffic towers sit the silent guardians 
blinking their fish-eyed lights. Red for warning, green 
for cross-town traffic and a pale yellow for Avenue right of 
way. When the flash of red is followed by green there comes 
a sudden transient desolation. Activity dries up while 
side street flood-gates are unlocked. Even pedestrians 
slacken their pace. Just as quickly the hurly-burly is 
renewed. The Avenue marches on. 

Shopping begins at ten. Parisian ateliers—born in 
the Bronx—awe the plump nouveaux riches with table 
d’héte French. Smart horse-drawn equipages unload 
the lorgnetted ladies. Great department stores and jewelry 
shops flaunt their nobility by being signless. As does the 
London tobacconist who dresses the ‘‘clarks” in linen dusters 
and snow-white gloves. 

There are crystal perfume shops, haberdashers who 
blend scarves with complexions, couturiers whose mani- 
kins shame Ziegfeld, jewelers who have no display save 
in plush-lined rooms where detectives watch through peep 
holes, coiffure parlors conducted by baronesses—each 
with free cigarettes for the ladies. 

Shopping, then luncheon! And gone are the great 
restaurant names along the Avenue. Delmonico’s withered 
under the grisly obsequy of the auctioneer’s hammer. 
Old Sherry’s with windows filled with tubbed cedars is 
blotted out by abank. The glorified Childses down near the 
Waldorf and up near the Plaza struggle feebly for the rem- 
nants of aristocratic café patronage with a battercake 
juggler for window attraction. 

And while shoppers desert the Avenue to lunch, an 
odd geyser of humanity spouts in the district above the 
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Flatiron Building, where side street lofts are given over 
to the cloak and suit trade. This section is known as 
Bolsheviki Boulevard. Hundreds of foreign-born parade the 
pavements. Full-bosomed girls, thrilling to the new world, 
walk with young men—stopping at push-carts to buy an ice 
cream brick or a roasted potato on a stick. 

Stooped old men, whose backs are bent from leaning 
over whirring machines, stroll together, their hands behind 
them. Newsboys cry the noonday Yiddish extras. Also a 
few in shadowed doorways—pufting at narghiles and reading 
the Talmud. 

Fifth Avenue street characters offer an assortment as 
varied as the famous “Cries of London.” Lavender Joe with 
his tray of sweet smelling sachet. -Mumbling Moe encased in 
six overcoats winter and summer and scanning the paves for 
pins. The aristocratic silver-haired carriage starter genu- 
flectingin front of Tiffany’s. The maitre d’hétel who rides to 
work in a limousine. The armless, sightless beggar who 
sways and smiles. The scholarly-appearing man with his 
tray of puppies. The hatless man in white. The barefoot 
pedlar with Persian prayer rugs. 

Fifth Avenue displays its careless wealth in rows of 
boarded mansions, occupied only by caretakers, save for 
the opera season. The rest of the time tenants are away 
on their perezrinations to Europe, Florida, Newport. 

Across from the East Drive of Central Park is “Million- 
aires’ Row’’—a sombre stretch of million dollar palaces. 
Colossal names strew the thoroughfare—Astor, Carnegie, 
Vanderbilt, Huntington, Rockefeller, Whitney and Gould: 

Along the bridle path in the Park are fleeting glimpses 
of caracoling chargers carrying gaily garbed mounts. 
But always “the poor we have with us’”—balloon women, 
popcorn venders and spindly-legged children from the 
slums around the corner. 

It is at five o’clock, the parade hour, that Fifth Avenue 
is at its best. From a cross street near where the beautiful 
Plaza fountains rise and fall comes a coach and four. 

Beside the driver on the front box sits a social queen— 
buxom and glacial. As they approach crossings the 
trumpeter bugles warning. The Avenue has begun to strut. 
They come from everywhere—this daily vesperal hour out- 
pouring. Exquisite débutantes, synthetic ladies, exploitive 
women, and shop girls. Crones who vie with the ugliness of 
the St. Thomas frieze of gargoyles. Old men who mumble. 

The spirit is that of the drum major heightened by a 
dash of feigned jocularity. It is vanity on a rampage— 
price plus. In the windows of exclusive clubs—where babies 
go on the waiting list at birth—are starched and gouty old 
men reclining in valetudinarian ease twiddling thumbs as 
the parade goes by. 

All the foibles of the style-mad are on display. The 
woman with a monocle. The woman with a cane. The 
woman who carries a sleeve dog. The sandaled woman 
with the white Russian wolf hound. The woman with a 
thimble pipe. The woman who leads a fox on a silver 
leash. And the woman from whose muff peeps a chat- 
tering marmoset. 

Men with cold, rummaging eyes. Men in loose-fitting 
tweeds. Men with polo mallets. Men with feathers in 
their hats. Menin silk hats and lacquered shoes. Clerks in 
spats and carrying swagger sticks. Magnates in frock coats. 
Fleshly yogis roaming for conquests. The oddly dressed 
dandy—perhaps a walking collar ad from Troy. Mimes and 
mountebanks. Millionaire. Beggar. Thief. A jostling, 
high-strung throng teeming with hauteur and fiddle-faddle. 

When the parade is over and the home-going thousands 
have passed, Fifth Avenue becomes strangely quiet, like 
Wall Street at dusk. The necklace of amber lights comes 
on. The army of watchmen eddy in from side streets and 
tap friendly greetings. 

Mansion residents come out for dinner and the play. 
“Buttons” from the fashionable hotels air the prize-winning 
kiycodles. Lovers saunter. Pigeons leave the cathedral 
eaves for the streets. Fifth Avenue, chameleon-like, has 
become Main Street. 


And while shoppers desert the Avenue to lunch, an odd 
geyser of humanity spouts in the district above the 
Flatiron Building known as Bolsheviki Boulevard. 
Hundreds of foreign-born parade the pacemante., - 
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Illustrations by James Montgomery Flagg 


HEN Mrs. Murphy heard the news, to use the phrase 
of her friend the widow Cahill, she “‘let a screech out 
of her would raise the dead, and fell like a piece of 
plasther to the flure.” 

Dramatic, however, as was this action on her part, it was not 
more than was usually expected from the mother of the bride- 
groom, even under ordinary circumstances. A boy’s mother 
upon hearing of his engagement always yelled, screamed, ‘‘fainted 
away on him,” “beseeched. him that he wouldn’t be leavin’ her,” 
and otherwise implied her appreciation of the change in her lot. 
A bride’s mother was permitted even more frantic evidences of 
emotion, and frequently was unable to appear in the church for 
the wedding and became melancholy and “‘queer-like” up to the 
actual arrival of the first baby. 

If this much was customary, and to be accepted as part of 
the ordinary routine, then certainly additional lenience was to be 
extended toward Mart Murphy’s mother, for the like of his mar- 
riage never had been “heard tell of” in the neighborhood before. 

Mart was not young, he was “pushing” thirty-five, and he was 
an established and complacent and self-congratulatory bachelor. 
He had thinning hair, he was small and wizened and clean-shaven, 
his shrewd eyes were bright blue, and he was the logical protector 
of his widowed mother and his aged grandfather, old Tom 
Florence, and the adviser and guide of his three sisters, Jule Flint, 
Lizzie-Kate Kane, and the beautiful and radiant Ellen. 

Politics had always engaged Mart’s attention, in a sort of 
half legitimate way. He knew “bosses,” and all the nefarious 
details concerning elections and parties and franchises and ‘‘pulls” 


and “snaps” and “frame-ups.”’ When he could be coaxed into 
talking freely—which was not often, for he was preternaturally 
close-mouthed and cautious and suspicious—the other men of the 
family listened in absorbed attention, and Joe Kane and Willy 
Flint always voted as Mart directed, and joined him in hating, 
despising and vilifying everything opposed to Tammany. 

Mart, as his sisters, his cousins and his friends had all duly 
married, for better or worse, had for twenty years enjoyed a 
position of superiority. His expression, when there was trouble 
at the Olivers’, when poor Annie Curley was widowed and 
“expecting her fourth,” when Lizzie-Kate and Joe had to stay 
home from the annual barbecue of the Young Men’s Institute 
because the baby had a cold, was one of deep and mysterious 
amusement, untinged by blame and softened by wise and kindly 
pity. They’d been “cot,” and he, Martin Murphy, had been 
smart enough toescape. Moreserious marital troubles naturally 
found him even more satisfied with his own situation. 

“They’ll have to have a closed season for you married fellers, 
Joe!” he remarked with rich enjoyment to his brother-in-law 
when for the fourth time in a few months’ space a wife had taken 


front columns in the newspapers with the sensational details of 


husband-murder. And ‘‘Well—she married him!” he would say 
dryly to Ellen when his peppery little sister burst forth indig- 
nantly about Jim Keating’s intemperance, or the gall of Tommy 
Cantrell leaving Daise at home with the babies while he ran 
around with the Wilson girl! 

“Tf ever there’s a Mrs. Murphy,” Mart would say, ‘‘she’ll be 
an orphan. No relatives’—he accented the second syllable— 
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“no relatives in mine! She'll not have her mother setting by the 
stove telling me how to bring up my young ones! 

“Don’t worry, mama,” he frequently added, “‘if ever somebody 
chloroforms me, and my head isn’t right, and I get married, it’ll 
be someone forty years old, and a good cook, that’ll take care of 
you and me and grandpa the rest of our days!” 

“You'd do fine, bringin’ your bride here!” Mrs. Murphy would 
sometimes reproach him, with her nearest approach to gaiety. 

“Here’s where she comes, right here, and if she doesn’t like it 
she’ll know what she can do!” said Mart more than once, firmly. 

“You’d kick her out, I suppose, Mart?” Ellen might respect- 
fully inquire. 

“You leave it to me. In the first place, I’ll never marry. 
And if I did, it’d be someone that would be glad enough to settle 
down. Mama’s the boss of my house as long as she lives—and 
that’s all there is to it!’ Mart would close the subject firmly. 

Mart actually liked the tumble-down five-room shanty in 
which he and his mother and grandfather lived. It stood facing 
irregularly, even in an unmapped region, upon what was known 
as Goat Hill. Grassy roads meandered over the shaggy lots, 
footpaths cut through every vacancy, clothes-lines stretched from 
every tree. Lizzie-Kate’s house and the Callahans’ were several 
blocks away, in the decent, tree-shaded streets of the town. 
But the Murphys remained on “‘the hill.” 

His lachrymose mother and her husband had begun their 
married life here forty years ago. Wooden floors, wooden walls, 
glass windows, the telephone and an iron stove had been bewilder- 
ingly new to Irish-born Julia Florence Murphy then. The very 
shoes on her feet suggested Sunday or market day or some 
special occasion. The street cars, the pavements, the ‘‘butther 
done up in a box like a corpse,” the eggs ‘counted out on you, 
and never one over or one undher the count,” the laundries that 
wasted good brown paper on “the little taste of wash you’d send 
them’’—all these had once been astonishing to her. She had 
become used to them, but they remained luxuries, and the shanty 
her ideal of a home. 

Of course Mart being one of the best and most generous of 
sons, she spoiled him utterly and felt deeply confident that he 
would never need another woman. Mart had the only real bed- 
room in the house, with an oak dresser and a brilliant rug. His 
mother usually coiled herself on the green velvet bed-lounge in 
the parlor, or upon a similar but more shabby piece of furniture 
in the kitchen, hauling miscellaneous bedding out of the boxlike 
interiors as she did so. Old Grandpa Florence occupied a dark, 
tumbled lair off the kitchen. Ellen lived with Lizzie-Kate. 
Mart was king of his own home. 

His mother cooked food the way he liked it, fussing with the 
gravies, leaving his steak ‘runnin’ red, the way a dog would eat 
it,” because that was his fancy. 

“He have a strong will on him; sure, they all has!’’ she said 
proudly, more than once, of her children. But Jule and Lizzie- 
Kate and Ellen she had disciplined years ago. She never could 
quite make up her mind to punish Mart, and upon the occasions 
of his father’s “licking” him she had almost gone out of her 
senses. She had mercilessly criticized and ridiculed any girl Mart 
had ever fancied, or who had fancied Mart. 

Now she was beginning to feel secure. He was so complacent, 
so entirely satisfied a bachelor! He liked the réle so well! And 
if he’d ever look at a woman, sure wouldn’t it be to tease her or 
josh her, reflected his mother, or maybe tell her she was a fool 
not to marry this one or that one and settle down! 


Mart had had a chum, Charlie 
Cannon, whose parents had been 
neighbors of the Murphys years 
ago. The Cannons had gone back 
to Ireland eighteen or twenty years 
ago, but they left little Charlie . 
with an uncle, in America. Charlie 
and Mart had gotten in and out of 
trouble together all through their 
boyhood, had fished and swum and 
played hookey, had taken their first 
jobs together, and had worked 
their way steadily upward, still 
chums. Raw-boned, noisy, hoarsely 


laughing lads, they had played pie 
football in vacant lots on Sundays, A 
defied the police,cast their first vote 


together, and wandered through 
milesofswarming streets, discussing, 
eying and flirting with “the girls.” 


When both were about thirty Charlie had learned of the death 
of his older brother, in the old country; his mother, who was a 
“character,” Mart gathered, was still living, and a married sister, 
and a sister who was a nun, and one or two other children; and 
there was a small farm or two. Charlie was needed at home, and 
he decided to go, and Mart heard no more of him for years. 

This year, however, there came a letter from Charlie. He was 
coming back to America second cabin for a visit, and he wanted 
of course to see Mart. Charlie was unmarried, but he had his 
sister Monica with him. Mart, groomed and prosperous looking, 
and in his new overcoat, was on the dock when the ship came in. 

He came home sobered and bewildered. Faith, there was a 
grand old queerness in the whole thing, said Mart to his mother 
and sister that evening. Charlie, the poor lad, had died at sea. 
It was a jump he took that strained his heart; “‘ ’twas but a lep 
off wan of thim dirty ould bunkers,” Mrs. Murphy mysteriously 
phrased it when repeating the story, and hadn’t they had the 
doctor and the priest to him, and he buried at sea the next day? 

So there was the poor little frightened sister to care for, and 
Mart had taken her to her aunt and uncle in the Bronx. She was 
a black-faced little thing, he said, just sixteen, not crying, but 
with a wild little face on her. She had said little to Mart except 
that she wanted to stay in America. 

Mart had duly written her mother, a letter being more humane 
than a cable, to break the hard news, and the aunt and uncle had 
accepted the temporary responsibility, eying Monica with dis- 
favor and remarking that she’d doubtless go back home as soon 
as the chance to send her safely occurred. They were a stony- 
faced old pair, Mart said, and made no attempt to kiss the poor 
child, although they had seen her the year before in Ireland and 
were absolutely the only friends or relatives she had here. 

They had coldly inquired, he reported, for the married sister, 
the mother, the nun, the little brother at home, for the dog and 
the weather and various neighbors, but she answered only in 
monosyllables and neither cried nor showed any emotion. 

Mrs. Murphy said vaguely that maybe she’d be happier with 
her, and Mrs. Callahan said that Jule Flint ought to go in to see 
her, and that was the end of the matter so far as the Goat Hill 
group was concerned. 

And then, one balmy April Saturday only ten days later, when 
the old man Tom Florence was out in the yard and Ellen was at 
home rummaging in trunks for thin clothing and Mrs. Murphy 
was making her famous eight-egg doughnut, Mart came home. 
With him, swathed in raw, cheap mourning, was Monica. 

“Mama, here’s a new daughter for you to love!” Mart said, 
bubbling. 


Mart, “pushing” thirty-five, an estab- 
lished and self gratulatory bachelor. 
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““Mama, here's a new daughter for 
you to love!’ Mart said, bubbling. 


Mrs. Murphy, turning from her seething caldrons, eyed the 
girl amiably, looked sharply at Mart, looked back at Monica 
again, and then called: “‘Ellen! Come out here!” 

“Oh, is Ellen home?” Mart asked, nervous but confident, 
too. “Come out here and meet Mrs. Mart Murphy, Ellen!” 
he said. 

“God be good to us ” Mrs. Murphy said in a troubled half 
whisper, her little eyes snapping bewilderedlv. 

“For the love of St. Michael the Archangel——”’ Ellen, invis- 
ible, began richly. She came out to the kitchen. ‘Hello, 
Mart!” 

“This is Monica,”’ Mart said radiantly. 

“Well, hello, Monica Cannon!” Ellen said warmly, kissing 
her. “I was going up to see you one of these days. I guess 
you’ve had a sad kind of visit. You know—Charlie’s sister, 
mama,” Ellen added, turning toward her mother, with one arm 
half about the crape-swathed figure. 

“Congratulate us!” Mart exulted. 
hour ago!” 

Ellen looked at him and her arm dropped. Her jaw dropped, 
and she looked ready to drop herself. And Mrs. Murphy, read- 
ing in her son’s eyes that it was true, emitted the screech that 
would raise the dead, and indeed fell like a piece of plaster, not 
to the floor, but into a chair. 

” Ellen breathed, ready for the laugh. 


“We were married half an 


“Mart—you big liar 
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“Liar nothing!’ Mart said easily. But the first 
trace of embarrassment, even of misgiving, had 
crept into his manner. ‘“What’s the matter?” he 
asked. ‘There’s no reason why I shouldn’t marry, 
if Monica’ll have 

‘“‘But—but yvou’re not married vei.” Ellen persisted. 

“At three o’clock this afternoon,” Mart announced. 

His mother gave a desolated moan. 
she promptly kissed Monica, seemed dazed and stammered her 
congratulations in a breathless sort of distracted fashion. 

Monica burst frankly into. tears, tears all the more terrible to 
her new family because she would endure no petting and con- 
soling but dried her eyes proudly upon a black-edged handkerchief 
and sat alone on the edge of a kitchen chair, apparently uninter- 
ested in, and indeed unhearing of, what went on about her. 

Ellen did what she could. Grandpa was brought in from the 
yard, and Lizzie-Kate was gallantly telephoned just that there 
was a terrible nice surprise for her at home, and to bring Joe and 
the babies and come straight over, and Ellen agreed cordially to 
go downtown with Mart and Monica and have dinner tonight, 
and meanwhile moved hospitably toward preparations for tea. 

“We'll all have a cup of tea and talk it over!” Ellen said 
hearteningly. ‘We don’t put on any style here, Monica, but 
you never tasted any bread like mama’s bread! Don’t you want 
to take off that hot shawl?” 


And even Ellen, though ° 
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Monica, terrified, refused to remove her shawl. However lack- 
ing, there was too much style for her in the Murphy ménage. 
She stared at the lump sugar, and at the gas plate, and at the 
toaster, and at the telephone and the drophead | sewing 
machine, and she jumped like a cat when Mrs. Murphy pulled 
the chains that flooded and brimmed the room with harsh 
electric light. 

She would not eat her toast, and she merely tasted her tea. 
Mart was worried and told his mother and sister that she had not 
tasted solids since poor Charlie was took. Monica sat staring 
vaguely ahead of her when this was said, as if it were of some 
other person, and that person an entire stranger. 


Lizzie-Kate and Joe came in, 
and there was much laughter 
and more kissing, but Monica 
remained passive and unmoved. 
She looked anxiously at Mrs. 
Murphy now and then, and 
once when Mart addressed her 
she started, turned red, turned 
white. But she hardly spo! e. 

However, words suddenly 
broke from her when Mart told 
his older sister that he and 
Monica and Ellen were going to 
a restaurant in New York for 
dinner, and maybe they’d see 
Jule and Willie. Monica was 
not supposed to hear this con- 
versation, for Mart had drawn 
the wise and serious Lizzie-Kate 
aside for it. 

“Then I’ll take her to a nice 
quiet hotel, she’s all excited and 
worked up,” Mart said anx- 
iously and self-consciously, 
“and tomorrow maybe we'll 
run down to Atlantic City - 

“T wouldn’t, Mart. Tomor- 
row, if it’s fair, just take her 
driving in the Park, that won’t 
remind her ot the sea—where 
she lost poor Charlie,” Lizzie- 
Kate advised, ‘‘and then in a 
day or two bring her down here, 
where Ellen and I can make 
friends with her. We'll fix 
your room u 2 

“Say, listen, Lizzie-Kate,” 
Martin said, won to confidence 
and warmth by her tender, 
concerned manner, “here’s 
what’s in it. Do you see—she 
run away from her mother, at 
home in Ireland, that’s why 
she won’t go back! She went 
out to a party or whatever it 
was, anyway there was dancing 
and she didn’t get back until 
twenty minutes past ten.” 

“Past ten!”’ Lizzie-Kate ejac- 
ulated. 


And her mother had said she’d 
whip her if she wasn’t back by 
ten, and she give her a good 
whipping!” 

“Well, if that isn’t the old 
country for you!” Lizzie-Kate 
marveled. old—sixteen? 
Well, you’d not do that over 
here, with their bobbed heads 
and their petting parties!” 

“Charlie had gone to Queens- 
town, to the ship that day, d’ye 
see?” Mart pursued, “and what 
does she do but streak after 
him, in the dead of night, and 
go on the steamer, He had a 
terrible time fixing it up, for 
by that time they was out to 
sea! And when he was dying— 
the poor feller!—he wrote on a paper that I was to be her guardeen 
and she wasn’t to go back unless she felt inclined.” 

“T see ” Lizzie-Kate said slowly. 

“He left a very loving message for his mother, and there’s a 
will back home that the farms go to her, and—mind you— 
Monica’ll go home with me some day, and it’ll all be forgot,” said 
Mart. “But I don’t know—the pretty look of her, and the 
mean way her aunt and uncle treated her, and she not wanting 
to go home——”’ 

“Well, she’ll probably make you a good, lovely wife,” Lizzie- 
Kate said cheerfully, “and you'll be awfully gentle and kind with 
her, Mart, for it’s all so strange on the poor child 
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“Well, that was it, d’ye see? 
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It was then that Monica, though she had given no sign of 
hearing, spoke. ‘Martin ” she said. Ellen, who held her 
brother in wholesome respect, felt a little thrill of surprise. 
“Martin,”’ Monica said, in a delicate and delicious brogue that 
would have won all their hearts if she cared to win them, “I 
don’t want we should step out for dinner into the town!” 

“Well, we don’t have to,”’ Mart, fluttered and eager, assured 
her then. 

“Would you like to have a little taste of dinner here with me 
and papa?” Mrs. Murphy, her heart sick with sympathy for this 
new, embarrassed, uncertain Mart, asked kindly. 

Monica looked at her strangely. She was not a pretty girl, at 
least not now, with her face so dull and sober, and her eyes red- 
rimmed. She was of that hirsute type that is known in the 
vernacular as ‘“‘a black one.’’ Her hair was straight and heavy, 
and so black it made her mourning look gray, and the encroaching 
soft tendrils of it broke over her ears, crept down her temples to 
meet her heavy brows, dipped in a widow’s peak across her low 
forehead, filmed the back of her neck almost to her collar, and 
shadowed the corners of her heavy, sad young mouth. Her eyes 
were black, the young flesh about them lead-colored, the brunette 
skin was colorless; her very lips were pale. 

“Oi’d loike to be goin’ backh to me aunty in the Bronnix,”’ she 
said soberly, in her gentle, lifeless brogue. 

The women considerately avoided Mart’s eye. This was 
frightful. 

“And she set up all night on the lounge wit’ her clothes on,” 
Mrs. Murphy told her confederates the next day, in Mrs. 
Callahan’s kitchen. “I never see Mart Murphy bet before. But 
the look on the poor lad’s face! Ellen went home wit’ Lizzie-Kate 
and Joe, and papa went to bed, and there she sat wit’ her hat 
on and all. Poor Mart would coax her maybe wouldn’t she just 
lay down awhile, and she’d turn her back on him 

“It’s bewitched with grief she is!’”’ Mrs. Callahan suggested. 

“You'd think the Little People was in it, and she marryin’ a 
fine, steady boy like Mart, that was her brother’s friend!’ said 
the widow Cahill, struck. 

“If ever anyone looked like a fool, Mart did,” Ellen, admitted 
for sheer lack of precedent to this extraordinary conversation, 
said with unsisterly relish. “He couldn’t talk to her because we 
were all there, and mama and grandpa couldn’t be expected to 
go out into the night! Mart,” mused Ellen, ‘‘that was going 
to marry a big housekeeper that’d take good care of him, and be 
said by him the rest of her days, and that was going to have her 
live in mama’s house or know the reason a" 

“Well, I don’t know what'll they do, annul it entirely?’ Mrs. 
Cahill suggested. 

“You can’t do that except for very grave and serious reasons, 
and Mart bein’ her guardeen, and havin’ a special license off the 
clerk at the City Hall and all,”’ his mother began, so readily and 
so hopelessly that the others instantly knew that she had already 
had advice upon the subject. 

Her voice died away into discouraged silence, and Lizzie-Kate 
said hopefully as she refilled the brown glaze teapot: 

“Well, grandpa’s out in the yard this afternoon, and mama 
came away especially to give Mart a chance to reason with 
Monica. She’ll be all right. It’s just that she felt tired and 
strange— that wasall. Did she talk at all this morning, mama?” 

“Not a word. She set there like an immidge,”’ Mrs. Murphy 
returned promptly. ‘She never dried a dish on me, or moved her 
chair when I’d be brushin’ me flure. Mart come back from the 
office at noon, and he ast her would she like a ride. She not so 
much as looked at him! She makes very little of’m.” 

““Well—well—well!”’ said Mrs. Callahan, satiated with amaze- 
ment, interest and concern. ‘“You’d wonder a thing like this 
would be happenin’! she said mildly. 

And this indeed voiced the sentiment of the entire circle of 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Martin Murphy in the days that followed. 
Monica, on the second day after her marriage, was taken back to 
her uncle and aunt. After that there was a pause. 

But it was a pause well filled with gossip, conjecture and 
speculation. Mrs. Callahan and Annie Curley, her daughter, 
Mrs. Murphy and her two married daughters—for Jule Flint of 
course came down from the city to discuss it—Mrs. Cahill, Kate 
Oliver and the ubiquitous Ellen, all reveled in it. It superseded 
any other topic, and the pang of losing her only son to a young 
wife was largely assuaged for Mart’s mother by finding herself, 
as it were, in the storm center of the whole sensational thing. 

The change in Mart was pitiful. He had always been so 
assured, so complacently uninvolved an onlooker at the troubles 
of other men, that through sheer unaccustomedness he wore his 
own trouble badly and suffered proportionately from the half 


veiled pity, amusement, surprise and even a sort of good-natured 
contempt to which he was treated. 

Mart Murphy, marveled Mart’s family and friends, flouted by 
a black-faced little colleen from the old country, a girl of sixteen, 
whose own mother had given her a good whipping when she 
disobeyed her! Mart silent, awkward, baffled; Mart—in a word 
and that word his mother’s—‘“‘bet” at last! ‘‘And she such a 
strange little wandherin’-eyed one-een that you’d think had no 
knot in her thread whatever!” said Mrs. Murphy, torn between 
laughter, sympathy and astonishment. 

“Him that always said he wouldn’t look at Cleopatra herself, 
that would be making eyes at him, but only at the ball games, and 
maybe a fight at the Garden!” Mrs. Callahan added, in an 
enjoyable state of static and perpetual amaze. 

“You’d think he’d give her a bat over the bean and learn her 
where she got off at!’ was Joe Kane’s humane suggestion. 

“Oh, he would!” said Ellen. “But it wouldn’t make any 
difference; she wouldn't even cry! And she’s Charlie Cannon’s 
little sister, and she’s in mourning, and Mart’s her guardian 
anyway; that makes him feel bad for her. For all he talks so 
smart he doesn’t know much about girls!” 

It was Ellen who remarked dryly “Never a dull moment!” 
when, just a week after she had been returned to her aunt in the 
Bronx, young Mrs. Mart Murphy was brought by her husband 
once more to the Murphy cabin on Goat Hill. It appeared 
that the uncle and aunt were upon the point of losing their 
minds over the girl. 

Monica sat in their little overstuffed parlor, they said, like a 
corpse; she wouldn’t go out, she wouldn’t read, and when the 
uncle’s uncle, an old priest, was brought in to reason with her, 
he made no headway and remarked sympathetically later that 
the little girl didn’t seem to be over and above bright. 

The aunt was all for shipping her home to Ireland, alone if 
necessary—anything to dispose of her finally. 

“To be sure,” said she to Mart, who sat distressed and shamed 
in her parlor, waiting to take away his bride, ‘‘to be sure she’s 
but sixteen. But it would be a gallant young lad indeed would 
lay a finger on that one! She’d have the face off him, saving 
your presence, Mr. Murphy, and she sitting down the next minute 
as innocent as a child! Faith, she’s one could fight her way 
through Turks and lay thim out like clo’s-pins you'd lay on the 
turf itself!” 

Mart listened gloomily: But he never considered sending 
Monica home. That would be finally to seal his failure and make 
himself a marked figure for life. More than that, Monica 
flatly refused to go. Her one remark to her husband in four long 
days, during which Mart went to see her every afternoon and 
most evenings, was that she was “fair desthroyed with ahl the 
tark there was in it, and maybe she might go to be a nun itself 
wid the Sisthers!” 

He took her back to his mother again, and again she sat 
silent and lifeless in the kitchen; conceding the point of hanging 
up her hat and jacket, but wrapped in a little black shawl and 
huddled near the stove through the bright spring days, brooding, 
suspicious, unfriendly. At night she partially undressed in the 
kitchen, and braided her short stiff mass of hair, and put on a 
greenish-gray woolen wrapper. 

But this after Mart had gone into his room and shut the door. 
If she slept, on the old lounge, it was lightly, for Mrs. Murphy, 
puttering out from the parlor and her own lounge, always found 
the black eyes alertly wide awake, and although Monica never 
offered to help her with the housework in the slightest way, she 
was always up and wrapped in her shawl when Mrs. Murphy 
came out at half past six to start breakfast. 

“She’s about as much use as a sick headache!” Ellen, dis- 
couraged by a hundred vain attempts to interest, occupy, or win 
her, said disgustedly. 

But Ellen’s mother found a silver lining to this cloud. These 
were days when her son, shamed and hurt and_ bewildered, 
leaned upon her as never before. If she would let his forlorn 
little wife sit in her kitchen, if she would put up with the child’s 
strange rudeness and apathy, if she would be patient, and good- 
natured, and kind, then she was doing the only thing that anyone 
might do to make the miserable situation bearable. 

If Mrs. Murphy went too, sometimes Monica would fearfully 
consent to a short motor ride. She crept to church beside 
Mrs. Murphy, and if she ever spoke at all it was to her husband’s 
mother. 

Mart looked at her sometimes, dark, sullen, unhappy, playing 
with her food, and perhaps he wondered—as many another man 
has wondered—what bewitchment had been over him that April 
afternoon when suddenly marriage with Charlie’s sister had 
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“She's about as much use as a sick headache!" said Ellen disgustedly. 


seemed the only solution, the daring, the admirable thing to do. 
How could she have seemed small and pathetic then, and needing 
® protector, and the material of which a good wife is made? 
I!e had persuaded her, he had won the tear-stained, bewildered 
creature himself; this wife who was no wife, and who was wreck- 
ing his life as surely as she had wrecked his happiness. 


Four weeks from the day of their marriage there came a warm, 
wet Saturday, drenched with heavy showers. A sweet, soft, 
wild wind ruffled the new grass on Goat Hill. 

In the kitchen was Mrs. Murphy herself, busily covering the 
scarred old blanket of the ironing board with a worn sheet; 
Ellen, who had washed her mahogany mop and was busy with 
towels and tonic until the sunshine should return to the south- 
west window; and Monica, silent, lackadaisical, bored, with 
her idle hands in her lap. Grandpa Florence was as usual 
dozing in the stove corner; there was nothing obviously amiss 
in the little scene. 


But two of the women, Ellen and her mother, were extremely 
nervous, and they knew that Mart, who was fussing in his 
room, beyond a closed door, was nervous too. Monica, incredible 
as it seemed, appeared perfectly calm. 

Mart had come home twenty minutes before, keyed, as his 
mother knew from a before-breakfast confidence that morning, 
to stand no more nonsense from Monica. He had to go to 
Philadelphia on business this evening, and to Baltimore tomorrow, 
and the moment had come when he meant to make his wife 
realize that her place was beside him. 

So Mrs. Murphy and Ellen, to whom she had told her fears, 
had trembled when Mart came briskly in, and had awaited his 
first masterly flinging down of the gauntlet in anxiety. 

But it had all been strangely disappointing and flat. Mart 
had opened the subject without an astonishing display of force, 
but with sufficient definiteness. 

“Hello, everybody!” he had said. “Say, I’ve got to go to 
Philadelphia at seven o’clock. May be in Baltimore tomorrow. ° 
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So far so good. 

But perhaps daunted by that supremely indifferent young 
figure at the table, Mart had now weakened his case by adding 
inconsequentially : 

“T was thinkin’ it would be very pretty down there. Their 
spring is way ahead of ours, you know.” 

No sign from Monica. Mrs. Murphy’s heart had turned to 
stone, and Ellen had tasted salt. 

“You wouldn’t like to g-———’’ Mart had commenced. And 
he had finished the phrase with: “Ellen?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t! It’s Loretta’s party,” Ellen, hot-cheeked, 
choking, her eyes averted, had answered incoherently. And all 
three felt that the cause was lost. 

Did Monica feel it too? Was she a 
really the dull, bewildered little girl she — 
seemed, or was she smart enough to KELLEY 
know that she had baffed them all, and 
was she laughing at them? 

The suspicion was enough to send 
Mart into his room, with a slam of the 
door, and to cause the shrewdly resent- 
ful glance that Mrs. Murphy sent at her 
daughter-in-law. As for Ellen, as she 
fluffed and brushed and rubbed her hair, 
she said to herself fearfully that if 
Monica didn’t look out Mart would 
come to hate her. 

It was at this moment that there came 
a masculine rapping on the outer door. 
Ellen and her mother exchanged a sur- 
prised look, and Mart came to his bed- 
room door and opened it and stood 
there, fitting a clean collar to his shirt 
with his hand at the back of his neck, 
and openly curious. Monica did not 
move a hair’s breadth. 

Ellen odened the door. A big woman 
in a thick black coat, with thick dark 
evelashes, brows like a black band across 
her face, hair curled by the rain, and a 
shabby old black hat under her dripping 
umbrella, stood on the mat. It was 
Mrs. Cannon, come all the way from 
the old country, and back in the neigh- 
borhood she had not seen in twenty 
years. 

“Which one are you—are you Lizzie- 
Kate, thin?” said she to Ellen, in a rich, 
humorous voice. 

At the sound Monica Murphy was on 
her feet, and the quiet of the kitchen 
wis rent_by a piercing scream. The girl 
tore past Mrs. Murphy and Ellen, and 
as she flung herself into the visitor’s 
arms her husband’s family heard her 
voice at last. 

“Oh, mother—darlin’—mother! Oh, 
me darlin’ God-given mother—the best 
in the wor’rld—that come over the crool 
big crool desolate seas to find me! Oh, 
kiss me—mother—put your arms around 
me—that I run away from—and the 
whippin’ that wouldn’t hur’rt a fly 
itself! Oh, my God—that I’m kissin’ her dear good face 
again—you'’re all wet with the rain, dear, that’s fell on you! 
Oh, thank God, that you’re not in your grave—where I 
dreamed you'd be, and me keenin’ over you with the hear’rt 
broken out of me the longest day I’d live! Oh, look at me, 
cryin’ all over you—and your own tears that I’m not worthy 
to be wipin’ away! Oh, Ellen, it’s my mother—come to 
find me—-” 

She had dragged her into the kitchen and flung off the coat 
and hat and thrown aside the umbrella, and now she had the 
newcomer in the rocker and was on her knees beside her, pressing 
her young tear-wet face against the older face, that was also 
wet, straining her young arms about the big figure, pouring out 
between crying and laughing the flood of words that seemed to 
have no beginning and no end. Old Tom had awakened in the 
noise; everyone in the kitchen was crying. 

“Monica, have some manners to you, mavourneen!”’ said Mrs. 
Cannon finally. “Here, leave me go, dear—you'll have me 
strangled. Mrs. Murphy, dear, this is a wild way for the child 
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Lrs Strange how you may know someone 
_ for years, then find one day that he has some done!” Mrs. Cannon said, brushing 
gift you never suspected. Ive just had an 
experience of that kind. It has todo witha 
poem, “John Jones Sees His Lawyer,” 
which we will publish next month. 
I like best the poems which tell a story—a 
human story, that would be worth hearing in 
Then the fact that it is in verse 
gives it added charm. 

But poems of that sort—my sort—seem to 
be about as scarce as hen’s teeth. 
find one, I get a real thrill. 

I had one of those thrills the other day 
when I read the manuscript of “John Jones 
It seemed to me to be 


It was written by Ethel M. Kelley, whom 
I have known for years. She was one of the 
staff of the magazine on which I did my first 
work, and her office was next to mine for girl. 


And I never had known until I read this 
script that she could do that sort of thing 


Wife 


to comport herself at all! Is this your Lizzie-Kate, that I stud 
for at the font? No, this is the one you had after we wint away. 
Leave me go, Monica darlin’, they ll think you’ve lost your 
reason on thim!”’ 

She forced the still breathless, kneeling young creature away 
from her, and framed Monica’s face in her big, strong hands. 

“My little birdeen!” she said, ina tone whose tenderness was 
in odd contrast with her big person and dark face. “Did the 
so’row find you out whin you run away from your mother, and 
are you a wife, and maybe goin’ to be a mother itself some day— 
you that’s still such a child?” 

And as the sad and loving accents died away in the silent 
kitchen, Monica flung herself once more 
into her mother’s arms and put her face 
against her mother’s shoulder and cried 
as if she could never stop. But these 
were healing tears and tears of joy. 

“But faith, God’s hand was in it, 
Monica,” said Mrs. Cannon presently, 
in a sensible tone, and smiling as she 
alternately dried her eyes and _ her 
daughter’s on a big handkerchief. ‘For 
weren’t you with Charlie whin he wint, 
God rest him, and wasn’t it the only 
thing that give me and his sisters com- 
fort at all, to think that you was there 
to summon the priest to him and hear 
what he’d say? That’s the way God 
acts for us, Mrs. Murphy,” she added. 

“Well, indeed it’s true, woman dear,” 
Mrs. Murphy, gravely nodding, re- 
sponded. ‘And you the saint of the 
world to give him up when God would 
send for him!” 

“T don’t know what else I could have 
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away the free rush of fresh tears that 
again filled her eves. ‘Well, tell me, is 
this ever Martin?’’ she added, getting to 
her feet with Monica still clinging 
to her and giving Martin her hand. 

- Monica, in a bubbling rush of explana- 
tory eagerness, introduced them all; 
this was grandpa, mother, that would be 
eighty-six come All Souls’, and this was 
Ellen, and look at the pretty “lavaleer” 
she won off a wheel of fortune! And 
sure, this was Martin. 

And here Monica’s tumbling words 
suddenly halted, and it was to be seen 
that she was flushing and hanging her 
head. 

It was also to be noted, and with 
some surprise it was noted, by every 
separate one of the Murphys, that sud- 
denly she was a very different looking 
There was bright color in her 
cheeks, and the black eyes that had 
been so hard and resentful were flashing 
and sparkling with the dew of her happy 
tears. Her chattering mouth looked red 
and young, and during her wild kisses 
her hair had been pushed off her fore- 
head, and she looked oddly pretty and gipsyish with it so. 

“And how good they’ve all been to you, lovey,” Mrs. Cannon 
said. 

“Oh, mother darlin’, they’ve been awful good, and I’ve been 
awful mean and bould to thim!”’ Monica said, childishly abashed 
and penitent. 

“Why, what way would you be bould to thim, dear?” her 
mother inquired concernedly. ‘Unless it was the wild noise she'd 
make dancin’ around on the bould dancin’ feet of her, and slam- 
min’ dures?” shé queried of Martin. “This one could talk the 
legs off an iron pot when once she'd be started!” 

Mrs. Murphy .was seated by this time, and Ellen, her whole 
face flushed and radiant with this unexpected turn of events, 
was on an arm of her mother’s chair. Martin, now fully dressed, 
and a smart figure of a man in his tweed suit, had emerged from 
his bedroom and was seated too. In all their eves was deep 
relief; the icy lock had thawed at last, and whatever the flood, 
it would be welcome and healing. 

“Nope, she hasn’t talked—much.” (Cov:tinued on page 144) 
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HE massive door of Curtiss Bradney’s study swung 

slowly open. It creaked a little as it swung, and 

Curtiss Bradney himself raised his head with an almost 

imperceptible shake of irritation from the leather-bound 
volume in his fine long hands. That creak in that particular 
door was the only apparent imperfection in an otherwise mechani- 
cally perfect Berkshire establishment. He must remember to 
dictate a letter to Barton about getting some new hinges. The 
present hinges, resurrected in the body from a chateau not far 
from the Loire, apparently antedated the discovery of oil. At 
least ‘they failed to respond to it in any known variety. 

What might have turned into a scowl upon Curtiss Bradney’s 
bearded face changed suddenly into a smile as he noted the 
particular human being whom his fourteenth century hinges 
announced. It is difficult for a father to scowl at a daughter 
who is more or less universally conceded by the menfolk of a 
sovereign commonwealth to be the loveliest thing between 
Back Bay and Pittsfield. 

Perhaps certain members of the womanfolk tribe conceded 
this too, in their hearts, but when they spoke of Phoebe they 
tried not to mention her eyes, which were greenish blue and very, 
very steadfast when they weren’t teasing or laughing or dancing; 
and they didn’t mention Phoebe’s complexion, which was like 
all the peach orchards and roses and advertisements in the world 
rolled’ into one; and they didn’t even whisper of Phoebe’s slim 
grace or charm or sincerity or sweetness. It seemed wrong to 
some of them that one small girl should have all these qualities. 

Phoebe closed the massive door behind her and raised level 
brows of inquiry in her father’s direction. Her bobbed hair was 


yellow and inclined to be tangly from tossing, but her brows 
were dark and very straight. 

“Are you busy, daddy?” she asked. 

Nobody can become a millionaire without a sense of humor—or 
a ane of something, anyway. So now Curtiss Bradney actually 
grinn 


. His grin seemed to make his face twenty years younger. 
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“Of course I’m busy. That’s a very 
poor approach, Phoebe dear. You’re old enough now to know 
something about the science of handling men. Tact is the word 
it’s commonly called by. Tact! You ask me if I’m busy. A 
man who amounts to anything is always busy. Even if you 
know he’s just killing time as I am, remember what I say. 
Always assume that he’s busy. It flatters him.” ' 

Phoebe stepped forward into the room. She curtsied and 
made a severe and solemn face. 

“Give me a second,” she parried. “All right—let’s go. 
Father, old thing, I know you’re just terribly busy and I know 
your mind is occupied with railroad reorganizations and dividends 
ahd quarters and eighths and your last bad score at golf, but 
will you kindly give a moment’s attention to your unworthy 
daughter’s childish and feminine problems, which she has so 
prettily come to lay before your superior grown-up masculine 
mind? Will you?” 

Curtiss Bradney threw his head back and laughed like a boy. 

“Fire away!” he said. 

Phoebe fired away by plumping her hundred and ten pounds 
into her father’s lap. She rummaged her fingers into his griz- 
zled beard. 

“Daddy,” she said presently with a little sigh, “I really 
need help. I need advice anyway. That’s why I’ve come 
to you.” 

“Remarkable girl,”’ said her father. ‘‘You’re the first of your 
generation I ever heard of going to her elders for anything— 
except money. What is it, a new fad?” 

“Don’t be cross with me, daddy. My generation isn’t any 
different from any other generation, not when you get down to 
brass tacks. I really need your help.” She took a long breath. 
“Daddy, how does a girl tell when she’s in love?” 

“What? How does a which—who?” 

Phoebe’s mouth smiled but her eyes didn’t. 

“T’m not fooling, dad. I really mean it.” 


“Busy?” he retorted. 
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Her father’s jaw was dropping open. ‘What new form of 
kidding is this?”’ he demanded uncertainly. 

She reproved him with a look and a “Daav, please!’ 

“Why,” he said, and glanced about him helplessly, “‘why, if 
you mean what you say, you just know, that’s all.” He became 
more confident. ‘You simply know,” he repeated stoutly, and 
added: “If you don’t know, why, there’s no use worrying. 
You’re certainly not in love with anybody, are you, Fibber?” 
Fibber was his own private contraction of Phoebe, and as a 
name it was precious to them both. 

The girl smiled a little wistfully. “I’m afraid I am,” she 
confessed. “Or else I’m not. Anyway, I wish I knew.” 

“Who is it?” He shot the question at her sternly. 

Again she smiled. “Fred Hysson and Alan Romsey and 
Sandy Smith,” she stated. 

“What do you mean, Fibber? All of them at once?” 

She nodded, then suddenly dropped her hands wearily. 
“That’s what I don’t know,” she explained. ‘“That’s why I 
want your help.” 

“Sit over there in that chair,” directed her father crisply. 
“We can talk more sanely. That’s right—now come clean, 
Phoebe. What’s on your mind?” 

She hesitated momentarily. “Just what I’ve told you,” she 
said. “That’s what’s on my mind. It worries me—just terri- 
bly, dad. For the last two months now the three of them have 
been pounding away at me—you know how much they’ve been 
here—and I like them all so much, dad, and in a way I love 
them all. I wonder if a man can understand. When I’m with 
Fred, and he talks to me—well, then I’m sure I’m in love with 
Fred. Not sure, you know, but almost. And when I’m 
with Alan it’s the same way. Then I think it’s Alan. And 
Sandy has the same effect on me.” 

“You don’t love any of them,” declared her father. 
did, you’d know your mind.” 

“TI might, dad, and I mightn’t. But it isn’t that so much as 
that the situation has got terribly on my nerves—and on my 
conscience. They’re all so fine, all three of them, and each one 
of them cares for me, or seems to, in a very wonderful way. I’ve 
explained the way I feel to all of them, but they don’t seem to 
care. They keep on battering at me and each one is so dead 
sure he’s going to win! Sometimes I want to laugh at it all, but 
I can’t laugh—and it’s getting me bluer and bluer. I’m losing 
my self-respect, and there’s no percentage in that. You know 
I don’t go in for that sort of thing, dad, but in the last two 
months I’ve been half engaged to each one of them a half-dozen 
times—and that’s punko. If I only knew how to settle myself, 
the same as you settle coffee with eggshells! Maybe I’m not 
going to love any one of the three. Maybe it’s somebody else 
entirely, somebody I haven’t even met. I realize that perfectly. 
But what J don’t like is to have to keep stalling along and being 
kittenish and acting evasively. I just hate it, dad!” 

“T’ll take you up to Maine,” her father suggested. ‘“‘All you 
need is to get away from them, Fibber. Time will do the rest.” 

She pursed her lips. “I’ve thought of that, but I hate to run. 
I’d rather face it out than run from it—lots rather. Isn’t there 
any way, dad?—any—gosh, I don’t know.” 

“This is all very silly, Fibber,” said her father gently. 
all, it isn’t a tragedy.” 

She sat upright. ‘I know it’s silly,” she said, “but it isn’t so 
silly as you think. It isn’t as easy as you think, either, dad. If 
a girl is pretty or—or attractive at all—so many men tell her 
they love her, and hold her hand, and try to kiss her—and, oh 
well, it’s all mixed up! It’s awfully hard for a girl, dad. How 
can I sit down and decide what love is when nobody seems to 
know what love is? And yet I—I know it’s something.” 

Her father was shaking his head dubiously. ‘You'll know 
what it is right enough. In the meantime, forget it.” 

“Don’t you see, dad? That’s just what I want to do. If it’s 
going to be one of them, I want some way of knowing it. If it 
isn’t going to be any of them, I want to know that too. Then I 
can look myself in the face again—and look them in the face as 
well. Now I’m ashamed of myself. I’ve said, ‘Maybe, Alan,’ 
and ‘Maybe, Fred,’ and ‘Maybe, Sandy,’ until I’m blue in the 
face—and how can I tell them there isn’t a chance when maybe 
there is, and when they’re all such peaches? Oh, dad, perhaps I 
am silly, but isn’t there some way?” 

“No,” said her father sternly. 

“T don’t mean a test,” she explained, “‘or perhaps after all I do. 
But what I mean is some way to—to make the thing jell.” 

Curtiss Bradney was staring straight in front of him at nothing. 
“Of course,” he said slowly, speaking as though to himself, “of 
course we might work out some form of elimination. Ah, yes!” 
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He seemed to have forgotten her presence. ‘“‘We might be able 
to test the stuff out of which the famous younger generation is 
made. Hmm! Yes—yes—it’s barely possible!” He nodded 
deliberately, still ignoring Phoebe. 

Then slowly his eyes began to take upon themselves that far- 
away look which the newspapers had commented upon as the 
despair of his enemies in finance and the delight of his associates, 
When Curtiss Bradney’s eyes began to look through and beyond 
the walls of a directors’ room, those who sat with him there were 
wont to exchange sudden glances, nod quietly and severally begin 
planning additions to their country estates. Now his eyes were 
that way. Presently, little by little, he began to smile. 

“Would you stand for a test, Fibber?” he asked abruptly. 

“Of course, dad, as long as you thought it was fair.” 

“This one’s fair,” he said. ‘Where are they, Fibber?” 

“Who? The three boys? They’re all here in town.” 

“Send them to me,” commanded Curtiss Bradney. “Send 
them to me here in this room at three o’clock this afternoon.” 

“Oh, dad!” cried Phoebe, and hugged him tight. 


At two minutes before three that afternoon, when the door of 
his study once more creaked open, Curtiss Bradney was sitting 
languidly in his great brown leather chair, staring at a photo- 
graph in his hands, looking through it rather, down a corridor of 
years. It was a picture of a little girl with ong wavy hair and 
short dresses and a sweet sunny smile. That little girl, he 
knew at last, was gone. 

“T don’t care,” he muttered under his breath. ‘She’s my 
little kiddie yet, and the man that gets her ” He set his 
jaws, leaving the sentence incomplete. Then the fact that the 
door had opened seemed to dawn upon him. He looked up. 

“Oh, is that you, dear?” ; 

“Yes, daddy.”’ Phoebe’s cheeks were very pink, and it was 
not the pink of rouge. ‘They—they’re here,’’ she announced. 

Her father exhaled wearily. ‘Send them in,’’ he directed. 

He sat motionless, still staring at the photograph, until he 
heard the shuffling of feet. Then he rose abruptly, bowed 
graciously and smiled. ‘Come in,” he invited. ‘Pull up some 
chairs. Phoebe, I want you to stay, too.” 

Three youthful but solemn countenances returned his saluta- 
tion. Three extremely sober young men stepped into the room, 
found chairs, finally seated themselves. Phoebe perched herself 
uncertainly upon the edge of the great library table. For a long 
moment there was neither sound nor movement in Curtiss 
Bradney’s big, somber chamber. When at last the millionaire 
spoke he spoke quietly, slowly, with measured words. 

“One might consider this a somewhat extraordinary session,” 
he said with an attempt at a smile. “I take it for granted that 
Phoebe has told you the purpose of my sending for you. Am 
I right?” Three grave young men nodded assent with eyes that 
never left his. “Good! That saves time. I’ve asked Phoebe 
to remain with us because there must be nothing any of us 
can say that she hasn’t a right to hear. Am I right in that 
assumption?” 

Three young, clean-cut faces again assented. Curtiss Bradney 
found himself studying those faces with a curious detachment. 
On his left sat Alan Romsey, son of Colonel Romsey of Higham. 
Alan was tall and dark, with black wavy hair and a quick 
smile. Now, however, his face was deadly serious. Good eyes, 
thought Bradney; a good forehead; intelligent; fine physique. 

Next to Alan, leaning forward in his chair, was Fred Hysson, 
son of Lieutenant-Governor Hysson, fair-haired, not so tall as 
Alan Romsey but as cleanly cut: Another fine boy, the million- 
aire conceded, covertly measuring the depth of the clear blue 
eyes that bored into his. Straightforward; a hard hitter. There 
was determination and strength in that chin. 

Curtiss Bradney shifted his eyes to those of Sanders Smith. 

Sanders, commonly called Sandy, was a tawny giant of a boy, 
homely in the way that Abraham Lincoln was homely; not 
exactly gawky but big-boned, with big hands and feet, and 
rumpled brown hair. Sandy’s grandfather had been a Scotch 
bridge-builder; good, sturdy stock, Bradney reflected. The boy 
himself had qualified as a flyer during the war. Sandy was 
meeting his gaze with a half twinkling smile. 

‘How do we measure up, sir?” he quietly asked. 

“As far as I can tell,’ said Phoebe’s father, “you measure up 
on a par. I’ve known you all for years. I’ve known your 
families. In my day a young man would have sought out a girl’s 
father, rather than the reverse—but customs change, and that is 
beside the point. Now listen to me! I am assuming in what I 
am about to suggest that each one of you considers himself in 
love with Phoebe, that each one of you wants to take upon 
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“As far as I’m concerned,” blurted Sanders Smith, “you can give Fred Hysson his yes. I’m done.” 


himself the grave responsibility of marriage—the moral and 
spiritual responsibility as well as the financial. I am assuming 
that each one of you has given this the most deep and serious 
thought, that each one of you has considered the deeper meaning 
of what is meant by the oath a husband takes—to care for a 
woman and her children, through life until death, in sickness 
and in health, in prosperity and in dire adversity, to take care of 
her no matter how capricious she may become, no matter how 
heavily the yoke may weigh. Am I right in assuming this?” 
Curtiss Bradney swept the three pairs of eyes with his. 
“Answer me,” he demanded. 

“Yes, sir,” said Fred Hysson. 

“Absolutely,” said Alan Romsey. 

“How about you, Sanders?” Bradney asked. 


“Oh, excuse me, sir!’ Sandy’s eyes had been seeking Phoebe’s, 
and he came to himself with a little start. ‘You bet your life I’ve 
thought about it. I don’t think about anything else.” 

“All right,’ Curtiss Bradney proceeded. ‘Probably no one of 
you thinks of anything else.” He smiled again. ‘Now let us 
get ahead. All of you three young gentlemen have intelligence. 
All of you have a certain amount of imagination. I have told 
you I have nothing against any of you. Well, then, what do I 
want you to do to prove to me that you are worthy—if I may 
use the old-fashioned word—of Phoebe? What do you think 
I want you to do?” ‘ 

“Support her,”’ suggested Fred Hysson of the yellow hair. 

“Naturally,” the millionaire commented tersely. “I don’t 
intend to support any son-in-law, I'll tell you that. The man 
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who marries Phoebe has got to make his own way in the world, 
and hers too.” 

The three young men grinned sheepishly. 

“Well, that isn’t the point either,” said Curtiss Bradney with 
some stifiness. ‘The point is the test I am going to set for you. 
The man who makes good under that test, as I understand 
Phoebe’s purpose, is going to be the man who—well, that depends 
upon Phoebe. But as far as I am concerned, the one of you who 
meets that test receives my personal approval.” 

Phoebe, her eyes fast to his, nodded vigorous concurrence. 

Her father smiled behind his grizzled beard. 

“My test is rather remarkable,” he said. “I’ve thought it 
out carefully. It is a very definite test, and the one of you who 
meets it, I say with confidence, is going to have much reason for 
congratulation. That’s all, gentlemen. I wish each of you luck.” 

“But Mr. Bradney ”” Three incredulous faces peered 
into his. 

“Oh, the test!’ said the millionaire lightly. “I’ve told you 
that I’ve set it. “The one of you who finds out what it is, and 
who meets it—he is the one who wins. Again I wish you luck, 
boys.” He stood up and held out his hand. 

“But, father,” put in Phoebe earnestly, “that isn’t fair.” 

“You left it to me, dear,” the older man chided. ‘And I tell 
you my test is the fairest test in the world. That’s why I 
wanted you with us, so you could hear me state it. For the third 
time, gentlemen, I wish you good fortune. Figure it out for 
yourselves. When you think you’ve made good I'll be here to 
tell you.” 

Four utterly bewildered young people trailed uncertainly out 
of Curtiss Bradney’s butternut-walled study. But Curtiss 
Bradney himself leaned back into his great leather chair and 
wearily closed his eyes. “I wonder which one of them it’ll be,” 
he mused. ‘“They’re all go-getters.” 


The four young persons who had filed out of Curtiss Bradney’s 
study halted now in a group in the hallway, staring at one 
another in blank perplexity. 

“Tt’s over my head,” announced Alan Romsey dubiously. 

“Me too,” said Fred Hysson. 

“Well, he didn’t exactly hand me any printed instructions,” 
Sanders Smith commented. ‘How about you, Phoebe? What’s 
he want us to do, anyhow?” 

Phoebe shook her head. “I don’t know a thing more than you 
do. I really don’t. All I know is that he’s got something up 
his sleeve—and whatever it is, it’s right. I trust dad down to 
the soles of his feet.” She smiled deprecatingly. “I know this 
seems awfully foolish, and I know I’m not worth it é: 

“You're worth anything in the world,” put in Alan Romsey. 

“Well, you three crazy Indians seem to think so,” she laughed. 
“Have any of you the faintest idea what you’ve got to do? I 
don’t think you ought to tell me, but I’d sort of like to know. 
I can’t help being curious, you see.” 

The three young men stared at one another and shook their 
heads. ‘TI tell you what,” said Fred Hysson. “I agree with 
Phoebe. I don’t think we ought to discuss it in front of her. I 
don’t know—it kind of undignifies it. Believe me, I’m taking 
this seriously. What do you say we pile over to the club, just us 
three, and get ourselves a little straightened out? I mean, talk 
it over. Then re 

The other two agreed. Phoebe kissed her hands to them as 
they drove away, each in his own car. ‘Good luck!” she called 
out to each in turn, and as far as she knew she meant it. Being 
laid siege to at the same time by three extremely pleasing and 
eligible young men is not a thing to make a girl strictly unhappy. 
In fact, although she had-not stopped to analyze it, Phoebe was 
thrilled to her ear-tips. 

“Gosh-golly!” she whispered to herself in delighted awe, “I’m 
just like the heroine in a movie. But oh, I wonder—I 
wonder 

Phoebe’s three presently were seating themselves with their 
heads close together, in the manner of conspirators since time 
immemorial, in a quiet corner at the far end of the country club 
veranda. And like conspirators they were watching one another 
like cats. 

“T say, now,” Fred Hysson finally began, “when I first sug- 
gested coming over here I thought it might be a good plan to get 
: general idea from each as to where we stood, but—oh, I don’t 

snow! 

“You mean you’ve got a hunch already,” advanced Alan 
belligerently. 

“Oh, no!” Fred reassured him quickly. “I’m still as much 
up in the air as you are——” 


beat it. 


“Maybe I’m not up in the air,” the black-haired boy suggested 
pointedly. 

“Let’s cut the squabbling,” Sanders Smith interrupted. “If 
any of us has a hunch he’s certainly not going to spill it to the 
others. We’re friends and I hope we’re always going to be 
friends, but while this thing is still unsettle ” 

“Just what I was going to say,” said Fred Hysson, leaning 
forward. ‘We all start even, at scratch. Not a one of us really 
knows what Mr. Bradney really means. My idea—if I have 
any—is as bad a guess as either of yours.” 

“Well, what are we here for, then?” Alan Romsey demanded 
silkily. 

“To lay down the rules of war,” Sandy said blandly. 

“All’s fair, you know,” the light-haired Hysson stated with a 
grim smile. 

Sandy looked at his watch. 

“Tt’s two minutes past four,” he said. 
got to be war. All right, I’m for it. 
definite hour, and after that i 

“Good!”’—this from Romsey. > 

“Make it quick—say four thirty,” Fred Hysson suggested. 
“Just time for a final drink.” 

“Nix on the drink, Fred,” Sandy declined. “I need all the 
head I’ve got.” 

“All right, then. What do you say we All beat it home, and 
at four thirty, as the tocsin chimes the starlit hour-——” 

“But, fellows,” Alan protested, “I’d rather start tomorrow. 
You see, I have a date with Phoebe this evening 

“Try and keep it,” said Fred Hysson darkly, and clenched 
his teeth. 

“All right, if you feel that way.” 

“You bet I feel that way. Let’s shake, fellows, and then all 
And from four thirty on—is it agreed?” 

“Agreed,” the other two answered. 

Suddenly Sanders Smith began to grin. 

“I’ve got a hunch myself,” he said with a chuckle. 

“So have I,” said Alan. g 

“So have I,” said Fred. 

“Well—may the best hunch win!” They shook hands 
solemnly. 


“Tt’s a cinch this has 
How about setting a 


Sandy Smith drove home slowly. His home, which was his 
father’s summer place, stood about two miles north of town. 
The Bradney place lay the same distance south. There was no 
hurry. He had agreed, as the others had, to take no steps of any 
kind until half past four. Besides, he was not exactiy sure just 
what those steps were going to be. True, he now possessed what 
he had characterized as a hunch; but no mere idea is strong 
enough for one of Scotch blood to act upon. Sandy wanted 
to think things out. He was not so quick at thinking things out 
as Alan Romsey was; he knew that. Nor had he the swift 
decision of Fred Hysson, whose father had been a politician. 
His only particular comfort, as he reflected now, was that once 
he had determined upon a plan of action, he possessed the will 
power to carry it through against most human obstacles. He 
was a sticker; he was sure of that much. But he was sure just 
now of very little else. 

All in all, Sanders was troubled... There was something about 
the whole business that didn’t seem just right. He loved Phoebe 
enough to undergo any test. Great guns, he had been in love 
with her for the last half-dozen years! That was why he had 
been so willing to fall in line with her idea when she had suggested 
that he and the others meet her father. But this tricky mystery 
business didn’t seem exactly right. The important thing, after 
all, was not what sort of test he might or might not meet. The 
important thing was the fact that he loved Phoebe and that he 
wanted her for his wife and that he meant to get her. He set his 
jaws grimly as he turned the car into his father’s driveway. 

Yes, sir! Alan and Fred might think they loved her, and in 
their own individual limited ways they probably did, because 
they were good eggs, both of them, and square shooters too; but 
just the same, neither of them could feel for Phoebe as deeply 
and as strongly and as sincerely as he himself did. Sandy was 
profoundly sure of this. He found himself wishing, nevertheless, 
that both of them weren’t so confoundedly good looking. For 
Phoebe, after all, was only a girl. And girls sometimes have a 
funny sense of values. 

Sandy jammed his car to a stop before his father’s front door. 
His plan of action was still woefully nebulous, but his first 
move was settled definitely in his mind. That was to see Phoebe. 

His watch read four twenty-three. Seven minutes to wait! 
Seven minutes before he could make (Continued on page 158) 
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) Px RUBENS as Renée and John Charles Thomas as Gil de Berauli in Stanley Weyman’s “Under 
the Red Robe,” which the Cosmopolitan Corporation has added to its repertoire of great romances. 
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LAIRE WINDSOR, whose beauty and talent enhances Marshall Neilan’s new screen play “The Eternal 
Three,” and who will be featured in forthcoming Goldwyn Pictures for Goldwyn-Cosmopolitan release. 
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AQUEL MELLER, of Madrid in sunny Spain, a versatile singer, dancer and impersonator who created a 
sensation in Europe and is appearing for the first time in America under the Selwyns’ management. 
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remark- 


isite dancing and keen sense of the humorous. 


UEENIE SMITH, a one-time premiere of the Metropolitan Opera House ballet, who has achi 


OQ able success in “Helen of Troy, New York,” with her ¢: 
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66 WEET is revenge—especially to women!” 

The above remark, which, as I read it over, seems to 
have all the earmarks of a nasty dig at one of our most 
popular sexes, was pulled by no less than Lord Byron 

nearly a hundred years ago. I don’t know which of his prolific 
afiairs de heart the boy was trying to get out of when he sneered 
that one, but I do know that the talented peer said a mouthful. 

I’m in a position to O. K. Byron’s statement for two excellent 
reasons: First, I’m a woman; and second, I’ve just had a 
generous portion of revenge, the saccharin taste of which is in 
my mouth yet. Please don’t get the idea that I’m mean, 
I’m not, really. As a rule it’s all fun to me and I want to see 
everybody get by. But when some impossible clown like this 
Grenadier Tompkins gets rosy with me, it’s all different! Then 
I’m positively poison, as I’m sure the Grenadier will be glad to 
tell you—if he’s regained consciousness yet. The last time I 
saw the perfectly priceless old thing he was reclining at full 
length on the canvas at the National Sporting Club of jolly 
old London, as stiff as a head waiter’s shirt. I put him there, 
with some kind assistance from Fighting Paddy Leary. 

In case you don’t remember me, as Enoch Arden remarked to 
his wife, my name in round numbers is Gladys Murgatroyd and 
I’m a switchboard operator at the Hotel St. Moe, which is where 
I met Fighting Paddy Leary. When he crossed my path, 
Monsieur Leary was just a nice young fellow who earned an 
honest living breaking noses. He was just one of a thousand 
others, with nothing about him that particularly stood out 
except maybe his ears, which bore a really clever resemblance to 
overripe cauliflowers. Well, I snatched him out of the mob 
and made him a king—king of the middleweight boxers. Take 
off your hat and sit down where it’s comfortable and I'll tell you 
the inside story of Fighting Paddy Leary’s sensational defeat of 
Grenadier Tompkins. If it don’t do anything else, it’ll keep us 
both out of mischief for half an hour. 

I hope you won’t think I’m in the habit of cuddling up to 
prize fighters, because nothing could be further from the truth, 
unless possibly one of Sindbad’s travelogues. I’m no fight fan; 
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Hazel and me finally set forth on the good 
ship Mal de Mer to dumbfound Europe. 


honestly, I wouldn’t trip across the street to see Dempsey versus 
two gorillas even if they gave the gorillas axes to even things up. 
In fact I still shudder when I think of Fighting Paddy Leary 
and Grenadier Tompkins, two young men who might have been 
useful bookkeepers or something, beating each other into a 
highly unpalatable jelly in that London arena while a blood- 
thirsty crowd cheered them on. Heavens, what animals men 
are! Still, they’re pretty good company. 

There’s an old saying that familiarity breeds contempt, and I 
guess the reason the male sex is just a road show to me is because 
I see so many of the boys daily. Their constant attempts to get 
familiar with me is what has made me contemptuous—and 
plenty wary! Born of poor but Irish parents, I have the skin 
they’d love to touch, that schoolgirl complexion, and you just 
know I wear ’em. By an odd coincidence, these assets enabled 
me to win first, second and third prize in a beauty contest at 
Bountiful, Utah—yes, there is such a place. The same layout 
draws all the pests in the world to the switchboard at the St. 
Moe, and every day in every way I get invitations for everything 
from dinner to matrimony. However, I learned to say “No!” 
when I was fifteen. In that way I suppose I’ve missed plenty of | 
laughs, but then think of the tears I’ve avoided! 
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70 King Leary 


Of course I bound around now and then—you know that. 
But to get a tumble from me, the party.of the second part has 
got to be more than merely good looking, wealthy or famous. 
The St. Moe is one of Gotham’s snappiest inns and I dally and 
toy with those types fifty times a day, getting about as much 
thrill from them-as a letter carrier would get from a hike on his 
day off. A commonplace millionaire wouldn’t especially keep 
me from yawning, but a bricklayer with ambitions to become a 
poet, for instance, would. I hope you get me. 

During the course of my term at the St. Moe, several unusually 
interesting specimens of our natural protectors have captured 
my attention—and company—for a time: In each case the 
boys were faced with some problem that I managed to solve for 
them by bringing into play a little of the ingenuity which enables 
me to keep laughing, though I’m practically alone in the common- 
wealth of New York. I built up a chorus man into a musical 
comedy star, won Broadway recognition for a struggling play- 
wright, got our useless house detective a well undeserved promo- 
tion and—well, really, there were others too humorous to men- 
tion. This is not vulgar boasting, it’s merely my box score. 
At any rate, if I’m not keeping you up, I'll tell you how I made 
Fighting Paddy Leary a king. 

As the result of rescuing a certain wealthy old maid from the 
clutches of a crook who was after her jewels, I won myself five 
thousand dollars. That kind of money might make Mr. H. Ford 
giggle, but what it made me do was gasp! It raised my bank 
account to $5,056.23 and gave me a chance to do something I’d 
been wanting to do for ages, i.e., take a voyage to Europe. 
Hazel Killian, my beautiful gold-digging roommate, who used to 
be an artists’ model, wanted to shove off too. Some time ago I 
got Hazel placed in a Broadway show through a friend of mine 
and two weeks later her name went up in the lights. Still, 
Hazel doesn’t broad-A me, knowing that I can put on a bathing 
suit and ruin her. 


Well, I casually mentioned our contemplated journey abroad 
to my boy friends, and honestly I was simply buried under a 
landslide of offers of escort and tickets. Old Mr. Rankin, the 
retired something or other, who has fifty-six dollars for every 
German in Berlin and evidently an unfulfilled yearning for each 
dollar, even tried to ply me with the use of his private yacht. 
I coldly turned everybody down because it’s a hobby of mine 
never to do that kind of stepping. But Hazel, who is eternally 
looking for the best of it, called me a sap for the ages and moaned 
bitterly when I rejected the private yacht. I carefully described 
the look in the ancient mariner’s fishy eyes when he made his 
generous proposition and Hazel laughed me off. 

“You're dizzy!’ she says. ‘That old Rankin is the real 
McCoy. I'll bet he’s a gentleman and a scholar and that yacht 
has some well stocked wine vaults aboard. We'd have the time 
of our lives without any hats broken or any harm in it at all!” 

“He wants to go with us,” I gently reminded her. 

“T can take care of myself anywhere!” brags Hazel. “And for 
all you know, he may be just a nice old man who loves company.” 

“Be yourself!” I sneered. “Listen—I have had to get out 
and walk from nine million automobiles, Hazel, and I don’t 
propose to get out and walk from a yacht!” 

So that was all settled. 

About ten days before we went down to the sea in ships I 
met Fighting Paddy Leary. I was breaking in the girl who was 
going to try and take my place while I was giving Europe a 
treat when a broad-shouldered, well-dressed young fellow came 
over to the switchboard. Really he wasn’t bad looking, if you 
forgot about his battered ears and rather long nose. 

“Good morning,” he says. ‘Say, will you git me Columbus 
eight six seven five four three and ask for Mister Vasiloff? 
V-a-s-i-l-o——” 

“V like in veal?” I interrupt his spelling. I didn’t know 
whether he said B or V. : 
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“Gladys,” says the director, “I think your scheme is absolutely insane—just about insane enough to work!” 
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“No,” he says. “Not V like 
in veal—V like in Vasiloff!” 

“What’s the difference?” I 
says. 

"Plenty difference,” returns 
the handsome city chap without 
cracking a smile. “I don’t wish 
no veal!” 

“Pick up the marbles, you 
win!” I laugh. “V like in 
Vasilof coming up. Who will 
I say wants to speak to this Irish- 
man?” 

“Fighting Paddy Leary,” he 
says, a bit proudly. 

At that I threw the laugh into 
high. “So your name’s Leary, 
eh?” Isays. “Well, I wish I had 
your nose full of nickels!” 

Fighting Paddy returns my 
grin with interest. “My real 
name’s Herschel Goldstein,” he 
breaks down and confesses. ‘““Now 
will you throw the voice with 
the smile into the phone and 
git me that number, or do I 
have to bring a note from my 
parents?” 

I shoved in the plug. “Say— 
what’s your racket?” I ask him, 
just for fun. 

“T’m in the glove business, 
Good-lookin’ ” he says and hands me a card. So’s you'll miss 
nothing, I want you to see it: 


FIGHTING PADDY LEARY 
Middleweight CHAMPION of Pike’s Peak 
“Dieu et mon droit!” 


Don’t you love that? 

“What does that apple sauce mean at the bottom of the 
card?” I ask him. “I can’t read Persian.” 

“Oh—Dieu et mon droit?” says Fighting Paddy airily. 
“That’s Frog for ‘God and my right!’ the motto of King Richard 
the First. I found that part of it out in the Fifth Avenoo lib’ry, 
where I hang out when I ain’t boxin’. I get lots of laughs out 
of that hokum like ‘Hamlet,’ ‘Three Weeks,’ ‘The International 
Cyclopedia’ and the like. At the same time I’m educatin’ 
myself, what I mean!” 

“Fair enough,” I says. “But what has all that got to do with 
your putting a king’s motto on your business card?” 

“Well,” explains Fighting Paddy seriously, “King Dick’s 
slogan seems to of been made to order for me! I also bank 
everything on God and my right—my right nook to the button! 
I don’t know what kind of a puncher his highness was with 
his right, but when J sock ’em they stay socked, don’t think 
they don’t. That’s a swell dress you got on, Blondie.” 

“Knowing how to wear your clothes runs in our family,” I 
says. ‘My uncle on my mother’s side was for years the best 
dressed fellow in the Larimer County almshouse.” 

“T think you’re givin’ me a pushin’ around,” says Fighting 
Paddy. ‘How ’bout a little service on that number?” 

“They don’t answer, King Leary,” I tell him. 

“Keep ringin’ ’em,” he says. ‘Maybe the bell will get on 
their nerves. And don’t think you’re kiddin’ me with that 
king business, because before long I’ll be a king in my line! If 
you ever get five minutes to yourself to scan the papers, you 
might of saw where I stopped Forty-two-Round Hogan over in 
Jersey just a week ago. Hogan was known far and wide as a 
glutton for punishment, but he couldn’t cope with me. That’s 
one glutton I give indigestion!” 

“There’s no use of you trying to sell yourself to me, king,” 
I says. “Honestly, I know nothing about prize fighting.” 

“Tt ain’t hard to learn,” says Fighting Paddy. ‘There’s only 
one rule which amounts to anything—keep your shoulder blades 
off the floor. That’s all there is to it, but try and do it! What 
I commenced to say was that by knockin’ Forty-two-Round 
Hogan for a mock orange I get a fight with Grenadier Tompkins, 
world’s middleweight champion. Two years ago I was that 
egg’s sparrin’ partner. One day I got sick of lookin’ at him and 
smacked him dead in a trainin’ bout. They throwed me out 
on my ear. A year later I boxed him a fifteen round draw. I 


The Grenadier stopped dancing as if he'd 
een shot, and before he can recover I 
am whirled away by Delancey Gregory. 


took him too serious, trained too hard and le ft my fight in the 
gym. In London it’ll be different and 

“In London?” I butt in. 

“In London,” says Fighting Paddy. “I’m supposed to step 
twenty frames with the champ at the National Sportin’ Club 
there in less than a month. I'll knock him for a loop in a couple 
of rounds and then I'll be king of the middleweights. I only 
wish you could be there to see me go!” 

“T’ll give you a laugh,” I says. ‘Maybe I will see you go! 
T’ll be one of London’s show places myself in a couple of weeks. 
I’m going over with Hazel Killian. Maybe you’ve heard of her? 
She’s 

“Heard of her?” interrupts Fighting Paddy with a wide grin. 
“Heard of her? Say—I was dragged up with her over on Tenth 
Avenoo! Ask her does she remember Nosey Goldstein, whose 
old man run the delicatessen. Ask her about Chuck Nolan and 
Whitey Schmidt and Guinea Calamari and Mary McCann. We 
all played around together when we was kids. And say—it’s 
a funny thing, but today every one of us has made their mark. 
I’m goin’ to be middleweight king, Hazel’s a Broadway star, 
Chuck Nolan’s leadin’ the National League in pitchin’ and 
Whitey Schmidt’s doin’ a twenty-year rap in Sing Sing. We all 
got somewheres!” 

Wasn’t he a scream? 

“It’s funny Hazel never mentioned you to me,” I says, when 
I stopped laughing. 
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“It’d be much more comical if she did,” says Fighting Paddy. 


“T guess she wouldn’t give me a tumble these days. She’s out 
in front and I’m nowheres—yet. But believe me, I’m proud of 
that girl, no foolin’. I’ve watched her leap from the magazine 
covers to the footlights as tickled as if she was my own sister! 
I’d sure like to see her before you take that boat ride. Maybe 
we could frame for the three of us to go places together in London, 
all bein’ Americans alone in that slab. I'll git you a ringside 
box for my quarrel with Grenadier Tompkins and after I flatten 
him I’ll throw a party which will put a permanent wave in your 
hair. What d’ye say?” 

“Here’s your Mister Vasiloff on the wire,” I says. 
booth number three, please.” 

“Tell him to cut himself a piece of cake,” says Fighting Paddy. 
“T can talk to that bozo any time! He’s the guy manages my 
apartment houses. D’ye think Hazel will see me?” 

“You own apartment houses?” I ask him. 

“Absolutely!” says Fighting Paddy carelessly. 
West End Avenoo and one on, Lenox.” 

“T’m positive Hazel will see you!” I says. 

A couple of nights later I staged a dinner party at one of the 
popular and costly cabarets so’s Fighting Paddy Leary could 
meet this ex-Tenth Avenue playmate, Hazel Killian. Guy 
Tower, one of my millionaire fans—who actually has a million— 
was my escort. Guy wants to marry me, but really I couldn’t 
be annoyed. He’s a snappy number, young, handsome and 
healthy, and I suppose some day I’ll mutter the muffled “I do!” 
But not until I’ve had a few more giggles out of life will holy 
wedlock attract me! 

The party came near being a bust, as the now upstage and 
milk-fed Hazel at first indignantly denied she had ever resided 
on Tenth Avenue. Fighting Paddy, however, supplied her with 
a few facts and figures till she hurriedly shut off his rather 
intimate reminiscences by admitting it. But she only vaguely 
remembered him and treated him with exceeding coolness when 

' she learned he was merely 
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a prize fighter. I had 
tipped Monsieur Leary 
to work in some mention 
of his apartment houses 
in all his speeches and 
pretty soon it got results. 
Fighting Paddy’s real es- 
tate holdings and the 
possibility of his becom- 
ing a world’s champion 
appealed to the beautiful 
but cold-blooded Hazel, 
and before she parted 
from Fighting Paddy that 


— 


King Leary 
z night she agreed to let him call on her in London—if he defeated 


Mr. Grenadier Tompkins. 

Well, Hazel and me finally tripped aboard the good ship 
Mal de Mer and set forth to dumbfound Europe. It was my 
first sail past the Battery and once aboard the lugger I began 
to get homesick. However, there were so many things hap- 
pened on this voyage that the blues had no chance with me. I'll 
remember that journey when I’ve forgotten my own name, 
honestly! 

To begin with, there was the merry ship’s company which 
furnished not a few of the guffaws. The next time you go across, 
check me up on the following and see how many I’ve missed: 
The fresh air fiends who briskly promenade the deck from the 
time they go aboard till they dock on the other side, walking 
around and around as if it was against the rules not to; the 
middle-aged ladies who sit in a row of steamer chairs and swap 
operations; the hardy globe-trotters who think they were on 
torpedoed ships during the war and retail their alleged adventures 
with gusto; the patronizing English stewards who cawn’t under- 
stand anybody not wanting a dish of tea for breakfast and who 
“Very good!” you to death and “Thank you!” silly; the unhappy 
and unseaworthy travelers who drape themselves over the rail 
just as you are passing them en route to the dining salon, sending 
your appetite scurrying away; the reckless gamblers who enter 
the pool on the ship’s daily run, bribe one of the crew for advance 
information and get a figure eighty miles away from the right 
one; the ain’t-we-got-fun tourists who drag out all the gadgets 
for deck games and play ’em with deadly seriousness, determined 
to enjoy themselves or die in the attempt; the rush to be placed 
at the captain’s table; the fearful “entertainment” for the bene- 
fit of the Seamen’s Union or something; the pests who drive 
the radio operator insane begging to be allowed to listen in; the 
cold-eyed, pale-faced gentlemen traveling alone and earnestly 
endeavoring to correct that situation; the necking parties in dark 
nooks about the deck at night; etc., etc., and even etc.! 

Personally, I got all fed up on the bounding main right after we 
passed Sandy Hook. -For the next twenty-four hours I was a 
total loss and no hospital in the wide wide world contained an 
inmate any sicker than me, really! The man who first said 
“See America First!’? was probably the same kind of a sailor 
that Iam. I’m satisfied Mr. Columbus was a marvel and that 
everybody in the navy is a hero. On the other hand, Hazel 
took to the sea like a porpoise and kept so irritatingly well and 
radiant that she got me red-headed. No matter how much the 
boat rolled, it never rolled so much that Hazel missed a meal, and 
when it was stormy she had ’em served in our cabin, where 
merely looking at the terrific array of food drove me to the great 
outdoors to—eh—meditate. 

The first of a succession of sixty-four carat thrills came the 
third day out, just when I was beginning to recover from a life 
on the ocean wave. Hazel flounced into our cabin while I was 
dolling up to go on deck and take the voyagers’ attention away 
from the deep blue sea. , 

“Hold everything!” she says breathlessly. 
who’s on board this boat.” 

“Fighting Paddy Leary!” I guessed promptly. 

“No,” says Hazel, “but the fellow he’s going to fight is here— 
Grenadier Tompkins!” 

“Well, what do you want me to do—get hysterical?” I says. 
“Where did you pick up all this scandal?” 

“On deck,” says Hazel, sitting down and reaching for my 
lipstick. “Where you ought to be, getting the nice salt air _ 
instead of sitting in this stuffy two-by-four like a she-hermit. 
Not only is the middleweight champion in our midst, but we’ve 
also got a flock of movie actors aboard. (Continued on page 98) 
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I liked the Grenadier and 
carbolic the same way, but 
thinly veiled insults rolled 
off him like raindrops off oil. 
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After Hazel had witnessed the Prince of Wales shake Fighting Paddy Leary’s 
hand, I asked her what she thought of the fight and its sensational finish. Hazel 


yawns sleepily. “I think the Prince of Wales is certainly one swell looking fe'low.” 
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FTER many years of diplomatic service in European 
capitals, Mr. Randolph acquired a confirmed cynicism 
regarding human beings and their relations to each 
other. For instance, he had observed, on shipboard, 

that a famous man may pass unnoticed until his identity becomes 
known. The young lady in a simple traveling suit arrests only 
a passing glance until she is discovered to be a great heiress. 
The little man with the funny mustache is an object of amused 
comment until he is revealed as the great French war ace. So 
Mr. Randolph concluded that people in the mass are sycophantic 
hero-worshipers. 

To prove it and amuse himself he planned a dinner party. 

He received the party in a beautiful salon overlooking the 
Champs Elysées. He addressed none of them by name. The 
reason was soon disclosed. “You will find, my young friends, 
that this dinner is a departure from the general rule. There will 
be no introductions, and to give the occasion the added zest of 
mystery, I beg you will do me the courtesy to avoid revealing 
your names or identities to each other.” A murmur of interest 
followed his words. “I’m sure I may count on your willingness 
to indulge me in this whim, which is designed chiefly for your 
own amusement and pleasure.” . 

A great door slently opened and beyond a splendid table 
glistened with silver and crystal. Softened lights on the white 
expanse of linen cast a rose colored glow on the masses of flowers. 

As the party, mystified and eager, moved toward the door, 
their host again addressed them. 

“You will please select numbers from the two boxes at the 
door. These numbers will indicate your places at the table 
and—” here he bowed deferentially —‘“‘thus I shall avoid seating 
my guests in the order of their rank or worldly importance.” 

The piquancy of the situation was instantly doubled. The 
guests regarded each other with speculative interest. It was 
apparent no two had ever met previously. 

The party soon found their places. Two chairs, one at each 
end, were reserved for the host and a handsome woman who 
took her place after the others were seated. A procession of 
waiters served the first course and, with food, came relief from 
constraint. 

From his point of vantage, the host looked down the table, a 
faint smile on his lips. He alone knew the identity of those 
present. Each must meet the test of personality unaided by 
such objective attributes as birth, wealth or position. As the 
laughter and conversation arose to a sustained pitch the host 
settled back contentedly, to observe. It would be interesting, 
for instance, to see whether the young American lady known to 
be extremely ambitious for a titled husband would show a 
preference for the son of an English Earl on one side, or for the 
very attractive tutor on the other. Or whether the tutor would 
find the ambitious young lady more appealing than the well- 
born governess on his right. 

Farther on a French fortune hunter sat between a very plain 
American heiress and the hostess, who in real life was an artists’ 
model. The aristocratic Boston girl was seated by a tall, 


distinguished looking young fellow, whose service as butler in an 
English family had given him the manners of a Chesterfield. 

“Some situation!” exclaimed a young man to his right-hand 
neighbor. 

She eyed him appraisingly, with a humorous twinkle. 

“Oh, you are an Amerrycan, aren’t you?” 


“And you English, of course. Our host 
has arranged a jolly little game for us, hasn’t he? This mystery 


He smiled amiably. 


makes one doubly curious to know who his neighbor is. We 
must get acquainted quickly, for after tonight we may never 
see each other again. At a regular dinner I would ask who you 
know, and you would ask who I know, and we’d find mutual 
acquaintances, and pretty soon we’d know just where we’re at. 
But now—it cramps one’s style, doesn’t it?” 

“Rather!” The girl regarded him. ‘Let’s guess about each 
other. Of course you like sports, but do you like poetry?” 

“T don’t read it, but I like to live it.” The girl smiled and 
dropped her eyes. The young man went on: ‘Are you engaged?” 

She gasped and then laughed merrily. “Mercy! Now I 
know you are an Amerrycan. But what difference does that ° 
make?” 

“Oh, a lot! I might fall in love with you, and it would be 
terrible to find you already tied up, wouldn’t it?” 

“Would it?” His eyes answered her, then he went on: 

“T’m always falling in love with girls I don’t know, and then 
when I get to know.them, I get over it quickly. There’s a charm 
in not knowing—like the fascination of gambling, you know, 
Now take our own case. You may be frightfully rich, or have a 
long and impressive title. If I knew, I’d become self-conscious 
and allow my thoughts of you to get all messed up with thoughts 
of your money or your rank. But now I don’t have to. I can 
think of you as you are—and whether I like you or not.” 

“And have you reached a decision?” ‘Their eyes met again, 
his serious, hers whimsical. 

“T like you very much. And you?” 

“Well, having known you hardly five minutes, I can’t say. 
But you seem quite nice. So of course you must be dreadfully 
ineligible, with a terrible past or something. I must guard 
against liking you too much, mustn’t I?” 

“Wait awhile. I may be one of those who make a flying start 
and then come a cropper upon longer acquaintance. Don’t 
decide until the next course.” 

The girl smiled again. ‘Now you must talk to the girl on 
your left,” she said softly. ‘Good by until the next shift.” 

The girl on his left turned to him languidly. She had not 
gotten on well with her other neighbor. For the fraction of a 
second she allowed her gaze to meet his. 

“Well?” he said. “Do you think you’re going to like me?” 

“Should 1?” she drawled. 

“Tt would be nice, although I hope I shall not like you too 
much.” 

“Why? Are you afraid I’m a nobody?” 

“Oh, not at all! But I’ve found my partner to the right to 
be most companionable and charming; my possibilities for loving, 
while vast, could not conveniently be divided between two.” 

“Then let me hope you may be spared such an embarrassment.” 

“That’s very kind.” He smiled broadly. ‘Meanwhile, let us 
talk about something, unless you prefer to be silent. I will be 
silent, or I will do all the talking, or we'll go fifty-fifty.” 

“What part of the States are you from?” 

He affected not to hear. 

“What would you like to talk about?” he asked. ‘There are 
the table decorations or those old tapestries; for instance, that 
one over the mantel is a very fine thirteenth century specimen.” 
Her interest heightened. He knew tapestries. It might be a clue. 
But he hurried on. “Or we might discuss the other guests at 
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this extraordinary dinner. I suspect the bored young gentleman 
down the table to be very important.” 

“Why?” She raised her eyebrows. 

“He makes no effort, he compels others to make the effort to 
be agreeable. That’s a sure sign.” 

The girl reflected a moment, her eyes half closed. “But I am 
making no effort. Do you presume me to be important?” 

“Very likely,’ was his answer, “and probably very rich. Also 
you are beautiful—in a cold, impersonal way.” She flushed. 
“T fear we should never be close friends. When you fall in 
love, it will be after careful deliberation. I fall in love 
easily, and always with someone utterly hopeless in a marrying 
sense.’ 

“T should like to tell you what I am i 

He raised his hand quickly. “Please don’t,” he said. “It 
would spoil everything.” 

“You don’t want to know?” she asked in a queer voice. 

“It’s pleasanter not to. Now I can be natural.” 

Presently there was once more a general shifting of partners, 
and the young lady turned rather reluctantly to her left. She 
found herself unable to embark upon a new line of talk with the 
red-faced youth beside her. “Cold, impersonal’—these words 
hurt her. She knew she was not cold by nature. Absorbed in 
introspection, she paid little heed to the efforts of the red-faced 
youth, who, after several fruitless attempts, lapsed into indignant 
silence. “Beastly girl!” he thought, and deliberately turned to 
his vivacious neighbor on the left. 

“Well, here I am back again, and suffering from frost bite.” 

“Didn’t you get on with her?” 

“No. Nota flicker. I’d like to let her know who I am.” 

“Oh!” the vivacious girl raised her eyes—‘“are you such an 
important personage?” 

He flushed uncomfortably. “She evidently didn’t find me very 
impressive,” he said bitterly. ‘I never knew how uninteresting 
Tam!” 

“I think you’re wonderfully interesting.” There was a sus- 
picion of a twinkle in her eye. 

“Now you're spoofing me,” he exclaimed. “The only thing I 
can talk about is’—he caught himself—“but that would be 
telling, wouldn’t it?” 

The girl was gravely regarding a scar on his forehead. She 
hazarded a guess. “Polo?” 

He looked at her in amazement. “My word, you're clever!” 
His eyes were frankly admiring, a point not lost upon the girl. 

“Please tell me about your scar,” she said softly. “I’m dying 
to know.” 

“Well, I got it at Lucknow, playing against the Patialas.” 

“Look,’’ suddenly whispered the girl, “‘see how fussed that man 
over there is!’ The red-faced youth, slightly nettled, paused in 
his story. ‘Please go on, I’m so interested.” 

“There was a great crowd and some enormous bets. In the 
third period the score was even. It was broiling hot, even for 
India 

“India! Is it really as romantic as it always sounds?” 

“Yes, quite,’ answered the youth shortly and lapsed into 
silence. But his right-hand neighbor had heard some of the 
conversation, and took the opportunity to join in. 

“Did you say you had played polo at Lucknow?” she inquired, 
obviously interested. The youth regarded her with sulky dis- 
approval. Rebufied by his rudeness, she stared across the table, 


where likewise each couple was trying by all the arts of deduction 
to discover who and what the other was. 

A slender girl with aristocratic features was listening atten- 
tively to a tall clean-cut young man, evidently English. Farther 
on, a dark-eyed foreigner, exquisitely dressed and groomed, was 
chatting perfunctorily to a rather plain girl with a nice but 
undistinguished face. She was eager-eyed, he studiously polite 
but bored, until a chance remark caught his instant attention. 

“Why, the taxes are frightful,” she had exclaimed. “That’s 
all I hear at home—father railing at the surtaxes.” 

“Ah!” The dark young foreigner, his face alight with sym- 
pathetic understanding, was leaning ardently toward her. 

The word “taxes” had also caught the ear of the young Ameri- 
can next, who shakily lowered his oft-filled glass. 

“Why, d’you know the inheritance tax has become awful. 
They'll keep on till they break up all the big fortunes with their 
confounded bolshevist notions of making the rich pay all the 
expenses of running the government.” This was a subject evi- 
dently close to his heart. 

The girl on his right revealed a sudden interest, too. ‘Heavens! 
Can’t we find something more interesting than taxes to talk 
about!” exclaimed she. ‘“That’s zero in table talk.”” With this 
remark and the inference she cleverly drew from it, he forthwith 
forfeited any further attention from her. 

Thus, little by little, from chance remarks and deductions, 
the guests at this amazing dinner were sorting each other out. 
The ones who listened with deepest interest and who strove 
hardest to be agreeable were the unimportant ones. The socially 
or financially prominent could afford to be indifferent. 

When they arose from the table and were moving, ladies first, 
toward the door, the lights were suddenly extinguished, and the 
host’s voice was heard. 

“The dinner is over,” he said. “I hope you will forgive this 
little melodramatic effect, and I trust that you have all had as 
pleasant a time as I have had watching you. As your names 
are called will you please pass this way, by me, and wait. Then 
someone will conduct you to your motor.” 

At once a footman’s voice announced: “His Royal Highness, 
Prince Alexander.” 

There was a movement discernible even in the darkness, but 
it was impossible to tell which of the party had passed through 
the double door in the salon. The voice continued: 

“Lord Edgington. Miss Laurence of the Gaiety. The Duke 
of Hammersmith’s butler. Arthur Livingston of New York, 
Newport and Palm Beach. Miss Winthrop Cabot of Boston. 
Mr. Walden, tutor to the Hon. Spencer Maitland. Miss Morland, 
governess to the daughter of Count d’Arenberg. Miss Goldenheim 
of Montana and New York. Count Carcasonne. Miss Gwen- 
dolyn FitzHugh of Tuxedo, Miss Elsie Stannard, Mr. Randolph’s 
secretary.” 

After the dead silence with which the names had been received, 
each guest found himself escorted by unseen hands to another 
apartment, and thence to his car or taxi. It was skilfully 
arranged so that no two encountered on the way out. Miss 
Winthrop Cabot would never know whether the young man of 
such distinction was Prince Alexander or the butler. Count 
Carcasonne would never know whether or not he had missed a 
great opportunity to marry an heiress. 

When the lights came on, the host alone sat in the salon, 
laughing to himself. 
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ARTHUR 
SOMERS 
ROCHE 


A Mystery Novel 
that would puzzle 


Holmes 
The Story So Far: 


HEN Ruth’s father had gotten into financial difficulties, 
\ \ she had felt it her duty to accept marriage with 
Jim Armstrong, an older man to whom her father was 

deeply in debt. 

That same evening Bent Reverly, with whom she was really 
in love, had proposed to her, and she had been compelled to 
refuse him. Meanwhile Armstrong had gone from the club 
dance to her house to fetch a wrap for her. He had failed to 
return. Next morning his body had been found at the foot of 
the cliff at Dyce’s Head, in the opposite direction from 
Ruth’s house. The coroner’s jury had attributed the death 
to accident. Armstrong’s will, made two years before, was 
found to leave his considerable fortune to Ruth, making her his 
executrix. 

A year later Ruth married Bent Reverly. Shortly after their 
honeymoon he went away on his first business trip; and Ruth 
then told him of her brief engagement to Armstrong. Bent 
made light of it, telling her that of course he had guessed the 
situation after knowing about the will. 

Shortly after he leaves, Ruth has a strange caller, a bird-like 
little man who calls himself Frank Lacy and who explains rather 
incoherently that he has come to get a certain letter written by 
him years before to Armstrong. Ruth knows, and tells him, 
that there was no such letter in Armstrong’s effects; whereupon 
he offers her $10,000 if she will produce it. His persistence and 
insolence anger her. Finally he intimates that Armstrong was 
really murdered and that the mysterious letter had something 
to do with it. 

That evening Ruth’s young cousin, Dick Balfour, comes for 
supper, and tells of having seen a bird-like man climbing Dyce’s 
Head cliff—a suicidal act. Ruth describes Lacy’s visit, which 
has immensely disturbed her. Dick takes Lacy to be a “a fancy 
nut” and wants to notify the sheriff, but Ruth refuses. Next 
day she herself visits Dyce’s Head while playing golf alone. 
There, thinking of Armstrong’s death, she picks up a tarnished 
and broken piece of cuff link. She drops and forgets it when she 
suddenly sees Lacy, who smirkingly accuses her of searching for 
Armstrong’s letter and says bluntly that he himself is looking 
for evidences of murder. 


At home in her room, the broken link drops from Ruth’s 
skirt, where it had caught, and she lays it aside. 

That afternoon Dick calls again, bringing a friend, Pat Doyle, 
whom he introduces as the greatest detective in the world. 
Doyle says that the big Bryan detective agency has just been 
put on the Armstrong case by someone unknown, and that he 
himself has agreed to help out the detective assigned to it. 
Doyle proves to be a pompous, loudly dressed, egotistical young 
man who arouses in Ruth a strong desire to laugh. 

At his shrewd questions and inferences, however, she forgets 
his appearance. Finally he tells her that three men are sus- 
pected of Armstrong’s murder, any one of whom had both motive 
and opportunity—though he himself does not believe in looking 
for motives in criminal cases. One of these men, he says bluntly, 
is her husband. Ruth laughs hysterically. “Now I know,” 
says Doyle, “that your husband is innocent.” He goes on to 
explain that Ruth would know it intuitively if her husband were 
a potential murderer, and that there would have been fear in 
her laugh, not horror. 

But again alone in her room, Ruth suddenly finds in her 
husband’s jewel box the other half of the broken cuff link. She 
is horrified. Was it broken in a struggle with Armstrong? 
Has Doyle been playing with her, trying to get evidence 
against Bent? 

And are not her very thoughts now proof of her husband’s 
potential guilt? No; she cannot believe Bent a murderer! 


CHAPTER VI 


OR a while she surrendered herself completely to a horror 

that was the more dreadful because of its very vagueness. 

Then, little by little, she began to regain control of her- 

self. She visualized the dear face of Bent, until it 

seemed to her that he was actually in the room, filling it with 

that sense of security which seemed to be his strongest quality. 

Bent was dependable; he was solid. That was it; in a mental 
and spiritual way he was solid. 

The almost physical vision of him faded away, but mentally 

he was still with her, and her mind took on a clarity of process 
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that had been lacking in it for the past twenty-four hours. 
She had been bewildered, frightened, almost hysterical; now 
she would be calm and logical. 

Her first act, in this new serenity of brain, would be to send a 
telegram to Bent asking him to return at once. Then she 
realized that he was in Washington, and that he had given her 
no address there. Still, his office in New York would probably 
forward the wire. Then this same calmness of mind made her 
change her intention. 

Her hubsand was a broker who traded exclusively in state, 
county or municipal securities. Before he offered road or 
school bonds to his clientele—a considerable one; he had in- 
herited his father’s business—he always made a trip to the com- 
munity which sought the loan, to assure himself that the secur- 
ities were sound. The fact that Reverly and Company backed 
the issues with their personal endorsement had weight in the 
minds of the firm’s clients. 

So very often Reverly took trips throughout the country. 
Ruth knew that this first brief separation would be followed by 
many others. And suddenly she decided that she would not 
interfere with the first business journey Bent had made since 
their marriage. And if he should come racing back to her, what 
would she have to say to him? She colored furiously. She would 
be compelled to say to him, if she were honest, that her appeal 
had been caused by sudden doubt of him. She would prove 
herself distrustful as well as hysterical. And on what were this 
distrust and hysteria based? 

She would not concede that Jim had been murdered. But 
she was willing to admit that over night mysterious activities 
seemed to have occurred which would indicate that other people 
believed that Jim had not died by accident. And suddenly it 
seemed to her that motive, the thing which Doyle professed to 
scorn, was a vital factor in determining whether accident or 
crime had robbed Armstrong of life. 

And when one came to motive, one could dismiss her husband 
at once from the mystery. In the first place, he was not the 
man to kill a rival because of jealous love. In the second place, 
she had not told Reverly, when she refused him, that she had 
promised herself to Armstrong. He could hardly have guessed 


“This intimates that Mr. Armstrong 
was murdered. The writer threat- 
ens your husband,” said Ruth. 


it. He told her that he had assumed, since the publication 
of Jim’s will, that the dead man must have been engaged to 
h 


er. 

The blood left her cheeks. Armstrong’s will had been dated 
two years before his death; Bent knew that she had not been 
engaged to Armstrong during that length of time. 

Or wait! She must remember exactly what Bent had said. 
Her forehead wrinkled as she strained for recollection. No, she 
had not quoted Bent correctly in her thoughts. He had not 
assumed, because of the will, that Jim had been engaged to 
her; he had assumed that Jim was in love with her. That 
was what he had said. And he had added that he had gathered 
that the reason she had refused him, Bent, was because she 
had already accepted Jim. He had intimated that he had not 
guessed of her engagement until after Armstrong’s death. And 
he was not a man of cheap evasions; what he intimated he 
meant. 

And so, when it came to motive, Bent was out of the mystery. 
Unless there were some reason, besides herself, for his wishing 
to kill Armstrong. 

She laughed aloud. How absurd it was for her to be going 
through all this analysis in order to prove to herself what she 
already knew: that her husband had not killed her fiancé. 

The telephone rang at this point in her reasoning; she lifted 
the extension in her room, to learn that somebody wished to 
speak to Agnes, the maid. 

She bent herself again to her problem. The first fact with 
which she must deal was the arrival yesterday of the man who 
called himself Frank Lacy. She wondered if memory could 
possibly have played a trick upon her, if, indeed, among 
Armstrong’s effects had been a letter signed by Frank: Lacy. 
Well, it was easily possible to verify her memory. 

Next month the probate court for Putnam County, in which 
Beaulieu was situated, would open for the summer sessions. 
It was necessary that she appear before the court and give 
proof that all claims against Armstrong’s estate had been 
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satisfied. So it happened that she had brought down to Beaulieu 
with her a small steel box containing all necessary papers which 
had been prepared by her attorneys, and all receipts of bills 
paid by her. She opened it, and was in the midst of running 
through an assorted mass of canceled checks, bills and letters 
when Agnes knocked upon the door. 

The maid’s face was red, and her eyes were wet. 

“Please, Mrs. Reverly, can I go home?” she asked. 

“What’s the matter, Agnes?” asked her mistress. 

“My uncle ain’t been home for two nights, and my aunt is 
scared to death,” replied the girl. 

“Has she any idea what’s wrong?” demanded Ruth. 

The maid shook her head. “I can’t get nothing out of her,” 
she replied. “All I know is that she’s crying and carrying on 
terribly, and says that she’s afraid to spend another night alone 
in the house.” 

“That’s too bad,” said Ruth sympathetically. 
mean that you’re leaving me permanently?” 

“No, ma’am; at least, I hope not,” said Agnes. 

“So do I,” said Ruth. 

Agnes had come from Southfield, the city a good ten miles 
away, so that her going home for the night was a more serious 
matter than if she had lived a few rods away in the village. “TI 
told my aunt that I didn’t want to go,” she said. “TI told 
her that it might mean my job, and that good jobs weren’t 
easy to get.” 

Ruth smiled at the naive compliment to herself. ‘Don’t 
worry about your place here, Agnes,” she said kindly. “Any- 
way, I think that you’re unnecessarily alarmed. Does your 
uncle drink?” 

It was rather a brutal question, but a necessary one, Ruth 
felt. Agnes flushed. 

“He ain’t no. uncle of mine, and he does,” she cried. 

“Not your uncle?” said Ruth. “But I thought you said 

“Tt’s easier than saying my aunt’s husband all the time,” 
declared the girl. “But he ain’t no kin of mine. My folks are 
all straight American, and there ain’t no foreigners among them. 
He’s French; French-Canadian, that is. His name’s Lesceur, 


“Does that 


” 


Francois Lesceur, and my Aunt Jane’s never had a day’s peace’ 


since she married him. He’s no good, that’s what he is. For 
the first five years of their marriage he never done a single solitary 
lick of work. She had some money and a little house that her 
first husband left her. He was a good American named Mike 
Riley, and he was run over and killed by a brewery wagon.” 

“And Mr. Lesoeur drinks, you say?” 

“Tn five years he drank up all my Aunt Jane’s money and her 
little house too. Then, for a while, he was on the wagon. Then 
he started drinking again, and where he got the money no one’s 
ever known. But he’s got it all right. Aunt Jane won’t talk 
about it, but they’ve moved into a swell apartment and they 
have a touring car. But just the same, Aunt Jane’s unhappy 
and worried all these last three years. I kinda think her husband 
beats her or something. Or else why would she always look, her 
having a swell apartment and an automobile and a fur coat, as 
though she was about to cry? And when anybody comes into 
the room suddenly, she always starts and sometimes screams.” 

“You don’t live with her?” asked Ruth. 

“No, ma’am,” said the girl. “I live, when I’m not working, 
to home. Well, ma’am, can you let me go?” 

“Of course,” said Ruth. “Don’t worry about your place here. 
If your uncle doesn’t return in a day or so, I’d advise you to 
notify the police.” 

“T will, ma’am,” promised the girl. 

. She had hardly left the house when Ruth, looking through a 
notebook that had belonged to Armstrong and that contained 
lists of names with amounts opposite them, came upon an item 
that made her eyes widen. It was a sort of account book that she 
was examining, a record of expenditures. And the item that 
startled her was this: “F. LeS.—$10,000.” 

There was no date; there was nothing beyond these few 
letters and figures. She looked again at the item and saw that 
at the top of the page was the date, June, 1920. 

She dropped the book and picked out of a steel box a bundle 
of.canceled checks which bore on a wrapper outside of it the 
date 1920. She opened the wrapper. Halfway through the 
bundle she came upon a check for ten thousand dollars made 
payable to the order of Francois Lesceur. 

But it was not merely surprise that her fiancé had had dealings 
with a drunken French-Canadian, who had married her maid’s 
aunt, that caused her pulses to beat and her lips to grow dry. 
It was the fact that Armstrong had had relations, of any sort, 
with a man whose name was so strangely like the name that her 


visitor of yesterday claimed was signed to the mysterious letter 
which he had been so anxious to obtain. 

Frank Lacy. 

Francois Lesceur. 

Was there a resemblance between the two names? Were they 
the same? She would have to find Lesceur. 


CHAPTER VII 


GHE looked feverishly through the notebook in search of some 
other item that would further establish a relation between 
Armstrong and Lesceur. But she found none. So she put the 
book away and locked the steel box. A half formed impulse to 
show the notebook to Doyle died a-borning. Although she was 
convinced, or assured herself that she was, that Bent was not 
in any way concerned in this affair, she believed that Doyle, 
despite his long-winded protestations, held suspicion of her 
husband. The mere fact that he did so aroused her indignation; 
she would have nothing to do with him. 

At least, she pretended to herself that it was indignation which 
moved her; she refused to admit that it could be fear. Indeed, 
she resolutely put Bent out of her thoughts. 

A thought came to her. In the notebook Armstrong had 
divided the name Lesceur into two words; on the canceled check 
he had written it as one word. This argued a lack of familiarity 
with the payee of the check. This might mean nothing; never- 
theless, she congratulated herself on her shrewdness. It seemed 
to prove to her that she was showing an ability to read between 
lines, to get from facts their essential implications. 

She remembered what Agnes had said about her aunt. Mrs. 
Lesceur had been unhappy and worried all these last three years; 
Agnes had intimated that this depression had begun at the time 
that Lesceur had commenced to make money. And Lesceur had 
received ten thousand dollars from Jim Armstrong just three 
years ago. Now ten thousand dollars is a considerable sum, 
especially in a small city like Southfield. Nevertheless, it will 
not maintain a couple in luxury for a very long t me, especially 
if one of the couple drinks heavily. Lesceur’s prosperity had 
been a continuing matter, then; he had received other moneys 
besides Armstrong’s check. Once again she was proud of her 
reasoning, even though the reasoning seemed to establish 
nothing in particular. 

But it was not her reasoning that excited her as much as it 
was a guess that she had made. Frangois could easily become 
Frank when translated into American; Lesceur might, with 
hardly more difficulty, become Lacy. If this guess was correct, 
it might mean a great deal. 

Of course, it was a guess; yet it was not so very far-fetched. 
According to the bird-like man, a letter had been sent to Jim 
Armstrong. Still according to him, it was a letter worth, to cer- 
tain parties, a great deal of money. Her visitor of yesterday had 
worn an air of reckless desperation borne out by his later scaling 
of Dyce’s Head. Remembering him, analyzing his speech and 
his manner, she was certain that he was not honest. Impli- 
cations arose; it became a fair assumption that the letter, always 
providing that it had any existence, had to do with some shady 
affair. Such an implication was unkind to the memory of Jim; 
and yet she had just now discovered that Jim had held some sort 
of relationship toward a man who was a drunkard and possessed 
of an unexplained source of income. 

It hurt to concede that Jim, whose love for her had been so 
great, had done business with a scoundrel. But it hurt more to 
know that there were persons who said the word ‘murder’ in 
one breath and uttered the name of Bent Reverly in the next. 

The letter that, according to her reasoning, must have had to 
do with something which, if not dishonest, was at least shady, 
was supposed to have been written by one Frank Lacy. She had 
discovered that Jim had done business with Francois Lesceur, 
and that man wore a dubious character. 

One of the outstanding impressions made by her visitor of 
yesterday morning was that he had no familiarity with gentle 
surroundings. He looked the sort of man whose companions 
would be as uncultured as himself. Suppose that he had heard 
the name of Lesceur, repeated at second or third or fourth hand, 
and uttered by men of no education? How long would it be 
before Lesceur became Lacy? This might be an absurd question 
which she put to herself, but she would not concede that it was 
ridiculous until she had received proof. And the quickest way 


to find out would be to see and talk with the French-Canadian 
who had married Agnes’s aunt. 

It seemed to her an absolute duty to clear up, so far as she 
might be able, the mystery which suddenly seemed to have 
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descended, like a chilling fog, upon her home. Persons unknown 
were threatening the reputation of Bent. It was all very well 
for Dick to have faith in his ridiculous friend, Patrick H. Doyle, 
but away from the detective’s compelling presence she could 
think of him only as a boastful charlatan. Also, despite his 
assurances, she feared and distrusted him. 

Unwilling to take the chauffeur even partly into her con- 
fidence, she went to the garage and climbed into the small 
coupé which was a gift from Bent. As she passed an interurban 
trolley, it occurred to her that Agnes must be among the pas- 
sengers. She slowed down, ran close to the clumsy public 
vehicle and peered through the open window of her car. In 


“Take good care of that letter, 
Mrs. Reverly,” cautioned Doyle. 
“Whoever sent it knows that 
he’s signed his death warrant.” 


a moment she caught sight of Agnes. The maid saw her. 
Ruth waved a hand invitingly, then pointed ahead. She 
stopped a quarter of a mile down the road where a covered 
platform indicated a regular station on the interurban line. 

“T thought that I’d drive you over,” she said as her maid 
left the trolley. “I suddenly remembered an errand in South- 
field and thought I’d kill two birds with one stone.” 

Her easy mendacity astounded and shocked her, and yet she 
took a certain pride in it. She could not very well take Agnes 
into her confidence, and yet she wished to obtain from Agnes’s’ 
aunt all possible information concerning her husband. That 
information might be given willingly when apparently unsought. 
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“For two cents,” said Agnes, as they sped along the road, 
“T’d turn back with you now.” 

“It’s your duty to comfort your aunt,” said Ruth severely. 
Once again she felt an unworthy pride in her ability to dissemble. 
Agnes would be an instrument in the hands of her mistress. 

For the first time Ruth got a pleasurable thrill out of the 
recent bewildering circumstances. 

“T’'ll go in with you and see your aunt,” she said as they stopped 
before the apartment house where Mrs. Lesceur dwelt. Agnes 
accepted the offer with flustered gratitude. She led the way to 
an apartment on the second floor—there was no elevator—and 
rang a doorbell. 

Mrs. Lesceur answered the bell. Ruth had formed no im- 
pression of the woman; she could not say that she had expected 
to see any particular type. But in view of the fact that her 
first husband had been named Mike Riley, and that her second 
husband was a French-Canadian, Ruth had somehow not 
expected Mrs. Lesceur to look like an old maid Yankee. One so 
cosmopolitan in the selection of mates should have been, Ruth 
felt, less provincial in appearance. But Mrs. Lesceur was a 
tall, angular, sharp-nosed woman with thin lips that met in a 
straight line. She was a woman whose appearance seemed to 
state that she neither indulged in nonsense nor endured it in 
others. She was the last person whom Ruth would have sus- 
pected of living with a man of loose habits. But her eyes were 
a truer | indication of her character than either the harsh mouth 


or the stern nose. For the eyes were those of a woman who has 
looked upon misery. 

She greeted Ruth with an odd mixture of humility and pride. 
Her manner seemed to state, ‘““My niece works for you, but I 
could keep servants too, if I wanted to.” 

The living room into which she ushered her visitors was 
impeccably neat. It bore out the Yankee look of its mistress. 

“Agnes told me that you are very much worried about your 
husband,” said Ruth, tentatively. 

Mrs. Lesceur looked at her niece. ‘Agnes was always gabby.” 

“T had to tell her why I wanted to leave,” Agnes defended 
herself. 

“Tt’s all right,” said Mrs. Lesceur. ‘When you got a husband 
like mine, there ain’t any use in trying to keep him a man” 

“How Jong has he been gone?” asked Ruth. 

“T ain’t seen him for the last two nights,” replied the woman. 

“T told Agnes that I thought you ought to notify the police.” 

Into the miserable eyes of the woman came a light of something 
more definite than misery; it was fear that shone there. 

“Oh, there ain’t no call to call them in! Francis’’—the correct 
pronunciation of her husband’s name was evidently beyond her— 
“‘wouldn’t never forgive me if I done that. He ain’t got no great 
liking for the police. I don’t want to do that.” 

“But something may have happened to him,” protested Ruth. 

“Well, if anything has I’ll hear about it. And if anything 
hasn’t, he wouldn’t thank me for telling the police. He’s a great 
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Ruth loved Bent and would not doubt his 


onesty. t who else co ave, woul 
have, taken the cuff links from this box? 


one to ’tend to his own affairs. Not that I ain’t obliged to you, 
Mrs. Reverly, for being interested.” 

A look of something very like cunning appeared in her pale 
eyes. She assumed an air of carelessness that was so patently 
a masquerade that it could not deceive one so intent as Ruth. 

“Mr. Lesceur used to be a great friend of a friend of yours,” 
she said. ‘Mr. James Armstrong. You was engaged to him, 
wasn’t you?” 

Ruth nodded. She felt as though she were on the verge of 
some discovery. 

si I don’t seem to remember your husband’s name,”’ she 
said. 

“Well, engaged men don’t talk business much to their sweet- 
hearts,”’ said Mrs. Lesceur carelessly. 

Ruth felt that the anticipated disclosure was not going to be 
made. “You say that your husband was a great friend of Mr. 
Armstrong?” 

“Well, they done business together a lot,” replied Mrs. 
Lesceur. 

“What sort of business?” demanded Ruth. 

The woman laughed bitterly. ‘Ask me something easy. For 
the first five years we were married I knew Francis Lesceur 
like a book. I knew just what saloon I could find him in. 
And then, after all my money was gone and it looked like I’d 
have to get me a job, something happened. My husband 
began making money. But he got so mad whenever I asked him 
where the money came from that I soon quit it. I have my 
suspicions, though.” 

“What are they?” asked Ruth. 


“Gambling,” was Mrs. Lesceur’s reply. ‘Because he ain’t 
got any regular job. Mostly he sleeps all day, stays out half 
the night, comes back and sleeps again. No one can earn money 
at a regular job and act like that. That’s why I don’t want the 
police called in. Once before he was gone three nights without 
telling me, and I was just on my way to the police station when 
he came in. And when I told him where I’d been going he like to 
bawl my head off.” 

“Then he’s often gone for quite a while?” 

“Only that once without telling me. Yes, he’s often away, 
but he usually tells me that he won’t be back. That’s why I 
was worried the other time, and why I’m worried now.” 

“But I’m sure he’s all right,” said Ruth. 

“T wish I thought so,” said Mrs. Lesceur. ‘He ain’t much 
good, Francis ain’t, but he’s the only husband I got.” 

“But don’t you know any of his friends who might tell you 
where he is?” 

Mrs. Lesceur shook her head. ‘He used to talk to me, not 
about his business but about his men friends. But about a year 
ago he quit doing that. To tell the truth, though he never 
raised his hand to me, I got so that I was afraid to question 
him. 

Suddenly, without warning, she burst into tears. “It’s awful 
to talk about your husband this way, but I’ve been quiet so 
long, and now I’m so frightened ”” Her words became 
inaudible, smothered by sobs. 

“Please don’t cry,” said Ruth. 

“But I’m frightened,” wailed Mrs. Lesceur. She brought 
down her hands, that had been lifted (Continued on page 148) 
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Madison Square Roof Garden on the night 


K now This One’s NAME 


But He Is One of the Most L nteresting Men I’ve Met 


NEVER knew his name. But one of my knuckles bears a 
tiny whitish scar from impact with his front teeth. I saw 
him but once, and then for only a few minutes. That was 
more than seventeen years ago. 

Indeed, he holds a place in my mental album of “‘Most Interest- 
ing People” only by reason of a short if prominent réle he played 
in the drama of a tumultuous night. Here is the main idea: 

The date was June 26—if I can trust an overworked memory 
—1906. 

I was holding down a job as sub-editor and _ special 
writer on the New York Evening World. Charles Darnton, 
the paper’s dramatic critic, married and went to Europe on a 
wedding trip. As my regular job took up only about ten hours 
of my day, I was assigned to pinch hit as a dramatic critic on the 
side during his absence. 

One of the first shows I had to cover was “Mlle. Champagne,” 
a summer musical comedy in which Maude Fulton made her 
début. It was the season’s first—and last—production on the 
roof of Madison Square Garden. 

The night was hot. The show was dreary. The crowd was 
bored. Now and then, from the street below, came the distant 
bang of premature Fourth of July firecrackers. There were 
tables at either side of the rows of theater seats. At one of these 
tables sat an elderly man. Beyond the tables was an open space 
in which one or two standees lounged. One of these standees 
was a tallish youth whom I knew by sight. But instead of 
lounging he paced crossly up and down, like a victim of tooth- 


ache. Now and then he would pass near the table where sat 
the elderly man. At such times he would pause to glower. I 
knew why. So did dozens of others in that first-night crowd. 


On the stage, the comedian pointed dramatically into space 
and declaimed in mock heroics: 

“And here is where the villain shoots the hero!” 

As if his jesting words were a cue, the tall youth drew a 
revolver and fired pointblank at the unsuspecting man at the 
side table. Three times he fired, with a slow, mechanical 


repetition. The elderly man slumped quietly from his chair 


to the tiled floor. There was no need for a second look at 
his face to know he had been killed and not merely wounded. 

For an instant the audience sat moveless. The comedian 
and the chorus stared owlishly across the footlights. Those out 
of direct view of the tragedy seemed to think the shots had some 
relation to the firecrackers in the street below. Then a woman 
screeched. The instant of tension snapped. There was a sud- 
den milling motion toward the one elevator and the narrow 
stairway alongside it. Other women screamed. The drift 
toward the narrow stair grew more rapid and much more con- 
fused. If the throng had struck the twisting steps in that rabble 
formation there would have been an uglier story to tell. 

But before the first of them gained the stairhead, came a 
diversion which checked the foolish panic at a breath. Out on to 
the stage leaped a man in checked trousers and yellow silk under- 
shirt, with red suspenders flapping loose down his back. He was 
the stage manager. And incidentally he was much ofaman. He 
stopped that panic before it started. 

Howling to the orchestra to play up, he bellowed to the 
chorus to sing. He grabbed two chorus girls who were making 
for the wings and flung them bodily back among their huddled 


fellows. “Sing!” he roared. ‘Damn you, sing!” 
They sang. They sang in a dozen quavering keys. The 
orchestra played the accompaniment in a dozen more. One 


girl tumbled across the footlights in a faint. She was allowed 
to lie there. 

But the spectacle of the suspendered genius and the awful 
cacophony of chorus and orchestra had done their work. The 
crowd stopped and stared. It ceased to be an incipient mob. 
It was more interested in the sight of a yellow-undershirted man 
slinging chorus girls about the stage than in a mere murder. 

The halt gave me my chance to worm a way out of the ruck 
and to reach the elevator. It was somewhere below. I didn’t 
wait for it but raced down the narrow flights of steps. 

I was a newspaper man. And the biggest news story of the 
year had just “broken.” Harry Thaw had murdered Stanford 
White. He had done it in a most spectacular and public way. 


SSE 


Stanford White was shot by Harry K. Thaw. 


By Albert Payson ‘Terhune 


Illustration by 


It was up to me to get that story to the office of the World in 
time for the morning paper’s out of town edition. With luck, 
I might even score a beat. For the out of town edition was due 
to go to press almost at once. 

Out into the street I bolted and to the nearest saloon. In 
a sort of office, off the saloon’s back room, was a desk telephone. 
I made for that telephone. 

There were two men in the office as I ranin. One was sitting 
in a corner watching for the other, who, smiling fatuously, was 
at the telephone. 

Briefly I told the man at the telephone what had happened. 
I told him there was no other phone available within several 
blocks at that time of night. I asked leave to interrupt his 
talk by calling up my office. 

I suppose I made the error of speaking civilly to him. Or 
perhaps he was enjoying his chat over the wire too much to stop 
fora murder. In any case he eyed me coldly, then said into the 
transmitter: 

“*Scuse me, Tessie. I didn’t get that last you said. A 
big lowlife he just come buttin’ in here and he had the noive to 
ask me would I ag 

There was no time to waste. As gently as I could, I removed 
him from the phone and took the transmitter from his sweaty 
grasp. I must have caught him off guard, for he did not make any 
show of resistance or of resentment until I had dismissed Tessie 
and had gotten in touch with Central and had given the telephone 
number of the World. In the interim he and his friend stood 
sputtering, open-mouthed. 

Then he came to life. 

He not only came to life, but he came to me. So did the 
other man. That was when I cut my knuckle. Failing in the 
rush and at close quarters work, he got to his feet and threw a 
chair. It missed me. Then, as the barkeep and two or three 
others came hurrying in, he pulled out a futile little penknife. 
But he did not use it on me. Instead, he tried to cut the phone 
cord. And that set the bartender into motion. Luckily, he 
tackled my nameless acquaintance instead of myself. For 


Wallace 


Morgan 


by that time I had begun to babble the following information to .« 
Billy Inglis at the far end of the wire: 

“Harry Thaw shot Stanford White ten minutes ago. Three 
bullets in him at pointblank range. At Madison Square Roof 
Garden. White’s dead. A cop and a fireman had taken charge 
of Thaw before I left. The crowd was scared at first, but the 
stage manager 

“Say, Bert,” interrupted Inglis, “can’t you tell a story with- 
out panting it?” 

“Yes,” I made answer, “I can, if one of my kind friends here 
will stop throwing chairs at me and trying to grab me around 
the legs while he’s getting up from the floor. The——” 

My chair-throwing opponent broke in on my tale of woe. 

“Say!’”? he snarled through bleeding lips, as he struggled in 
the barkeep’s grip, ‘‘don’t call me your friend, you big schlemiel! 
I’m a gentleman. And you ain’t. What’s furthermore, you 
got a surly disposition. You ain’t acted none too friendly with 
me, neither. I’m goin’ out to see can I find a cop.” 

But he didn’t find one. And I was allowed to dictate the rest 
of my story to the World in peace. By the way, I received the 
princely bonus of ten entire dollars from the paper for my night’s 
work. In face of such generosity, who dares say newspaper 
men can’t hope to die rich? 

Back I went to the Garden roof, after phoning to Inglis the 
“flash” on the murder story. It seemed to me I had been gone 
an hour. But almost the entire crowd was still hanging about; 
as children might tease to know “what happened then” after 
listening to the smashing climax of some anecdote. 

Martin Green and one or two other World men were on the 
job, and there was nothing more for me to meddle with. So I 
went home. But as I left the Garden a lanky giant in hand- 
me-downs and a soft hat ranged himself alongside me. 

“Brother,” he said, his pleading voice shaky, ‘‘c’n I trail along 
with you till we get to my ho-tel? You see—this is my first 
night in New York. I hail from Tombstone, Arizony. And— 
well—I ain’t used to such vi’lence as we just seen. It’s kind of 
locoed me. I’m—brother, I’m scairt!” 
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A New Story of A Gentleman of Courage 


JAMES 


OLIVER 


Illustrations by 


Robert W. Stewart 


ETER McRAE had lived a long time in the last three days 
and four nights. His adventures during that brief period 
of time had run the entire gamut of human emotions, 
with the possible exception of a desire to laugh, and his 

fourteen years and six months of life seemed entirely out of fact. 
This philosophy did not strike Peter, but it did work into the 
troubled soul of Simon McQuarrie, the Scotchman, as he told 
Pierre Gourdon why it was that Donald McRae, Peter’s father, 
was a hunted man fleeing for his life, and how it had come about 
that Peter was now in Five Fingers seeking refuge with him. 

“And I’m going to keep him,” he said. ‘I love the boy.” 

What Simon had to say struck deep into Pierre Gourdon’s 
heart, for it recalled the day seven years ago when he had 
made his great fight in the sea to save a strange woman and her 
little girl, and had succeeded in bringing only the child, Mona, 
ashore. And Mona, whom he called Ange, and who was lovely 
as the wilderness flowers that grew in this paradise of Five 
Fingers, had grown to be a part of his soul. So when Simon had 
finished, Pierre nodded his head thoughtfully and said: 

“Mona brought Peter to me today. He has the making of a 
man in him. And he has promised to whip Aleck Curry if he 
troubles Mona again.” He chuckled. ‘Aleck is’ almost twice 
as big as Peter. But the boy has courage. It may happen. 
And—we will make this a home for him, Simon.” 


“And if that round-headed young blackguard of an Aleck sets 
upon Peter again,” said Simon slowly, “I'll make his father take 
it out of his hide or never sell him another foot of lumber!” 

The gentle smile did not leave Pierre’s eyes. A forest man, 
and son of many generations of wilderness people, a warm thrill 
of superstition and an immeasurable faith in the God that had 
made his beautiful world lay deep in his soul. Simon guessed 
what was in his mind when he saw him looking at a green patch 
of flower-strewn slope where lay the graves of Mona’s father and 
mother. The smile faded slowly from Pierre Gourdon’s face, 
and a little of anxiety, of dread almost, replaced it. 

“The years have been kind to us,” he said, speaking more to 
himself thantoSimon. “It has been a long time since Dominique 
Beauvais and I brought our wives through these forests for the 
first time, and now there are more than fifty of us here—all our 
own people and friends. There has been little of tragedy and 
much of happiness. The plot up there is empty—except for 
Mona’s people. Sometimes—I am afraid.” 

“Peace and comfort have been with us,’”’ agreed the Scotch- 
man. Behind them were the yellow piles of sawdust and the 
droning of the big steel saw in Simon’s little mill as it cut its 
way through the hearts of timber. Simon loved the mill, for it had 
brought prosperity to the wilderness people. It had also made 
necessary the ugly black tug which lay down in Middle Finger 
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Pierre’s face frightened 


Peter. Then strange 
words froze his blood. 
Mona was sick! 


Inlet and which came up from Fort 
William four or five times in a season 
to carry the lumber away. The creases 
grew deeper in Simon’s hard face as his 
eyes rested on the tug, which belonged 
to Aleck Curry’s father. “I wish some 
other man than Izaak Curry was taking 
our lumber,” he said. ‘Maybe I’d like 
him if it wasn’t for his boy. If that 
ugly lad ever puts his hands on Peter 
again, or on Mona # 

Pierre was looking off toward the 
timbered line behind which Lake Superior 
was hidden, half a mile away. 

“It is strange,” he said, giving voice 
to what was in his mind. “Through 
children has come most of our happiness 
at Five Fingers, Simon—and all of our 
tragedy. It was seven years ago that the 
strange ship went to pieces out there and I saved Mona from the 
sea. She is one of us now, and if she should be taken away our 
hearts would break. And now comes Peter, whose mother is 
dead, and whose father is worse than dead—for Peter—because 
he is an outlaw. It makes me think of a long time ago when a 
boy came into Ste. Anne de Beaupré, away down on the St. 
Lawrence, just as Peter came to Five Fingers three days ago. 
His father and mother were dead of the plague back in the 
forest, and he was ragged and starved, and the first person 
he met was a little girl, just as Peter met Mona, and afterward he 
fought for her, and married her when he grew old enough, and— 
she is Josette, my wife. It is almost as if Peter were me. And I 
am wondering 

He did not finish. But Simon nodded coma 

“Things happen like that,”’ he said. 


Out of the edge of the evergreen 
timber which ran down to the 
white sands of the Middle Finger 
Inlet, Mona led Peter. One of 
his eyes was entirely closed. His 
lips were swollen and his face was 
grimy and red with the marks of 
battle. He was a little dizzy. 
There was a ringing in his ears, and 
with his one good eye he could see 
the world but dimly. Mona’s face, 
flaming with pride and joy, was an 
ethereal vision of loveliness which he 
saw as if through a number of 
gossamer veils. But in spite of his 
wrecked appearance his heart was 
beating with a swift and glorious 
exultation. He had kept his promise 
to Mona, to Simon McQuarrie and 
to Pierre Gourdon, for he had met 
and whipped Aleck Curry. The 
tug-master’s son had begged for 
mercy, and the riotous thrill of it 
all was that Mona had looked upon 
that splendid battle and the igno- 
minious defeat of the overgrown bull: 
upon whose head she had earnestl:’ 
prayed calamity might fall 

Peter was fighting hard to main- 


ais tain a calm and dignified mental 


S balance as they came out of the 
id forest. Mona’s fingers clung to 
his hand. Her face was flushed 
and her eyes were shining like 
lovely stars. But it was the kiss he felt most of all—that warm 
and sweet and amazingly unexpected tribute she had placed on 
his lips in the moment of his triumph. It was a new thing to 
Peter. Since his mother had died he had never experienced any- 
thing like it and he could only faintly remember his mother. 
“T knew you could do it,” Mona was saying, a tremble of 
pleasure in her voice. “I just knew it. Does your eye hurt?” 
“Not much.” 
“Can you see?” 
“Pretty good.” 
She drew in a breath of deep and sincere appreciation. 
“T got there just in time to see you bite Aleck’s ear,” she said. 
“Oh, how he did howl!” 
“Tt ain’t—I mean, it isn’t fair to bite another fellow’s ear,” he 
explained, “‘but he stuck it in my mouth and I couldn’t help 1? 
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What Peter had seen through the window could mean only one thing. Mona—was gone. 


“T wish you’d bit off his nose,” said Mona. 

A generous impulse filled Peter’s breast. 

“Tl lick him again tomorrow if you want me to,” he 
offered. 

They went up the green slope from the inlet. His bad eye 
was toward Mona, so that unless he gave his head a full turn he 
could not see her. With his triumph rode the humiliating con- 
viction that his face was out of joint and not pleasant to look at. 

“Tt’ll be better tomorrow,” he said. 

“What will?” she asked. 

“My face. It must look sort of funny.” 

“Not half as funny as Aleck Curry’s. And if anyone dares to 
laugh at you—after what happened out there——”’ 


Peter caught the flash in her dark eyes. In spite of his protest 
she pulled him through the open door of Jame Clamart’s cabin. 
Jame’s girl-wife, Adette, was bending over the crib of young 
Telesphore Clamart, who was eight months old. Her big blue 
eyes widened and she gave a little gasp when she saw Peter, his 
hand still held in Mona’s. And then, to his horror, she giggled. 

In an instant Mona was at her side. 

“Adette Clamart, don’t you dare laugh!”’ she cried. “If you 
had seen it! If you had seen him whip Aleck Curry-———” 

“But his eye!” exclaimed Adette chokingly. “I mean that 
eye, Mona—the one that’s open! It looks so—so funny!” 

“He’s better looking right now than Jame Clamart will ever 
be,” retorted Mona with all the fierce dignity of her thirteen and a 
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half years. ‘He hasn’t got a snub nose, anyway—and that’s 
what your baby is going to have when he grows up!” 

“But his eye!” persisted Adette, the giggling choking her. 
“Why is it so round and glassy, Mona? It’s just like the end of 
my new glass salt shaker! Oh, oh, oh a 

“Adette Clamari!” 

Peter, stunned and speechless, watched Mona drag Adette into 
the kitchen. As if drawn by an irresistible magnet his one eye 
followed them, and Adette—looking back—gave a final little 
screech of laughter before the door closed behind her. Peter 
heard the tittering beyond that door, and Mona’s protesting 
voice rising above it. He felt as if warm water had been poured 
down his back. He must be a terrible sight! 


And in that moment his soul cried out against all those who had 


kept him away from her. 


Then he saw young Telesphore looking at him over the edge 
of the crib. Peter went nearer and grinned. The effort hurt 
him. Telesphore’s mouth fell slowly ajar as he stared at Peter. 
He gave no sign of recognition. The jovial comradeship of a few 
hours ago was gone and his gaze was steady and perplexed. 

Peter drew back. Adette was still laughing at him and 
Telesphore did not recognize him! He remembered a little mirror 
hanging on the wall and hurried to it. He was shocked. The 
thrill of triumph left him. His pride sank—and he sneaked 
through the open door as quickly as he could and trotted toward 
the big yellow piles of sawdust, hoping he might reach them before 
Mona discovered his flight. Screened by the piles, he came up 
behind Simon McQuarrie’s cabin and almost bumped into little 
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man with a great head of shaggy gray hair, a round face with 
rosy cheeks, and eyes that were at first amazed and then twinkled 
merrily as they looked at Peter. He was a stranger. But 
swiftly and instinctively Peter liked him. Something in the way 
he rubbed his hands together and chuckled built up a confidence 
and comradeship between them immediately. Peter attempted 
a grin, in spite of its hurt. 

“T been in a fight,”’ he acknowledged cheerfully. “I been in a 
fight with Aleck Curry.” 

“And he worsted you,” guessed the little man. 

“No, sir. I beat him up. I made him howl, and he promised 
never to bother Mona or her pets again. Mona saw it.” 

The little man placed a hand on his shoulder. It was a gentle 
hand. Its touch comforted Peter. ‘Come in and let me fix 
you up, Peter. That is your name, isn’t it—Peter McRae?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

They went into the calin. The little man seemed at home in 
Simon’s place, for he found the medicine cupboard immediately, 
and was soon busy poulticing and bandaging Peter’s tortured face. 

“Aleck is a troublesome boy,” he said. “I hope you punished 
him well. But he is so much larger than you! Aren’t you afraid 
of what may happen next time?” 

Peter shook his head.- “I know 
how to do it now. I run away from 
him until he’s winded, then beat him 
up. I’m going to lick him again 
tomorrow if Mona wants me to.” 

“Good!” smiled the little man. 
His face gre-7 rosier and a light was 
in his eyes that’ pleased Peter. 
“But I wouldn’t try it on Sunday,” 
he advised. “It’s bad luck to fight 
on the Lord’s Day. If you'll wait 
until Monday I will take you out 
into the woods and show you a few 
tricks that may help you! And if 
it can be quietly arranged, Peter, 
I would like to see the next fight 
you have with Aleck Curry.” 

“You like fights?” 

“Tn a good cause—yes.” 

Peter was thoughtful as his cheer- 
ful and comforting companion fast- 
ened a bandage over his closed eye. 

“Sunday isn’t such a bad day for 
a fight,” he argued. “I ain’t—I 
mean I’m not afraid of Sunday!” 

“T’m not thinking so much of you 
as I am of myself,” said the little 
man, laughing softly. “I mustn’t 
let pleasure come before duty—on 
Sunday. You see, I have to preach 
tomorrow. I’m Father Albanel, 
Peter.” 

For the second time in the last 
half-hour Peter’s earth seemed slip- 
ping unevenly under his feet. Father 
Albanel! Mona had told him about 
the wonderful forest missioner. ‘‘All 
the forest people love 
him, and he is so 
good I think God 
must love him most 
of all,” she had said. 
**He buried my 
father and mother.” 
And this was Father 
Albanel—this _ little 
man with the jolly 
face and _ twinkling 
eyes—and he, Peter 
McRae, had invited 
him to witness a fight on Sunday! He wet his swollen lips 
and tried to save himself. 

“IT didn’t know you was the preacher,” he said. “I guess 
mebbe it isn’t right to fight on Sunday.” 

Father Albanel’s hands pressed gently upon the boy’s thin 
shoulders. “It’s right to fight any time, Peter—when you have 
a just fight to make. God loves a peacemaker but He also has 
no use for a coward—and no one but a coward would refuse to 
fight for Mona. Will you come and hear me tomorrow?” 

“Tl come,” promised Peter. 


from his door, the wor 


When Jeremie Poulin staggered out 
passed from 
cabin to cabin that Geetruda was dead. 


When Father Albanel had gone he climbed up the ladder to his 
bed of blankets close under the sweet smelling cedar roof and 
undressed. The robins were chirping their evening notes. It 
was supper time, and Simon McQuarrie was late. Half an 
hour passed before Peter heard him enter the cabin. He came 
directly to the ladder and climbed up. In the twilight he 
bent over Peter. 

“Feeling sick, Peter?” 

“No, sir.” 

Simon knelt upon the edge of the blankets. 

“T’ve heard about the fight,” he said, in a voice which treml led 
a little in its unaccustomed softness. ‘Mona told me, and then 
Adette. I’m proud of you!” It was then Simon McQuarrie’s 
hard lips touched Peter’s cheek—the first kiss he had given in 
many years. “Good night,” he whispered. “You’re Donald 
McRae’s son—every inch of you!” 

The moon did not come up that night. Darkness shut in the 
earth, and with it came a warm and ‘sullen stillness broken only 
by low intonations of distant thunder advancing over the roofs 
of the forest. A long time after Simon had gone Peter went to 
the window and sat staring out into the gloom. The air was 
drowsily heavy and bore 
with it the cooling breath 
of rain. After a little a 
swift whispering ran 
through the forest and the 
first gentle patter of rain- 
drops fell on the cabin roof. 
The thunder crashed nearer 
and vivid flashes of light- 
ning cut like flaming knives 
through the blackness. In 
a moment, it seemed to 
Peter, the storm broke in 
a deluge that set the log 
walls atremble. Peter did 
not stir. As long ago as 
he could remember his 
father had taught him to 
be unafraid of the awe- 
someness and beauty of 
thunder and lightning. 

For a time his thoughts 
were alone with his father, 
and with his yearning and 
his loneliness an unreason- 
able hope filled his soul— 
the hope that his father 
would keep his promise 
and that out in the glare 
of the lightning he would 
see him coming from the 
forest into the clearing. 
His heart ached for that. 
He did not know it, but 
under his breath he was 
sobbing a little. 

It was the truth forcing 
itself upon him, the sullen, 
terrible truth, driving him 
back from the window and 
sending him creeping to 
his blankets, where he | y 
huddled and still. Heh d 
never hated anyone, not 
even Aleck Curry. But 
he was beginning to hate 
somebody—something 
—now. He hated the men 
who were after his father, 
and he was _ beginning 
vaguely to hate that con- 
trolling force which both his father and Simon McQuarrie had 
told him was the law. If his father had only taken him! If 
they were only together now! 

The thunder and lightning passed and the rain settled into a 
steady patter on the roof. It was like hundreds of gentle fingers 
tapping within a few feet of Peter’s head. It comforted him in 
his aloneness and his grief. Mona was listening to that same 
friendly patter on the cedar shingles. ‘Tomorrow he would see 
her again, and his heart grew warm. A part of her seemed to 
come into the darkness of his room, and he could see her eyes 
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shining and feel the touch of her hand—and the kiss. 
And afterward he fell asleep, stirred by the strange 
and comforting sensation that Mona was near him. 

But in sleep he lost her. He dreamed that he was 
trying to steal away from Five Fingers to go in search 
of his father, but again and again Simon McQuarrie 
caught him and brought him back. At last success 
came. It was night, and he was crawling out through 
his window into the moonlight. And then a strange 
thing happened. Where his father had left him he 
found footprints on the earth. They were very 
clear, and shining, as if made of silver. 

Days and nights seemed to pass as he followed 
persistently this silvery trail. Then he came to a 
wonderful forest where the trees were so tall their 
tops seemed lost against the sky. He walked on 
flowers. Great masses of purple violets crushed under, 
his feet, roses filled the air with sweetness. 

He came at last to a waterfall. It did not roar, 
like waterfalls he had known, but fell with a rippling 
song. Near the waterfall was a cabin, and straight 
to the door of the cabin led the silvery trail! Peter 
followed it. He opened the door and went in and 
his father was there. He turned to greet Peter and 
did not seem surprised. His face was smiling and 
happy, and tender with old cheer and the old love. 
“T thought you would come soon, Peter,” he said. 
“T’ve been waiting for you.” 

It was then Peter awakened. The patter of rain 
had ceased. The night had cleared and was filled 
with stars. His dream had been overwhelmingly 
real, and it left him with his heart beating strangely. 
He did not sleep again but lay awake until the stars 
began to fade in the gray light of dawn. Then he 
dressed himself, making no sound that might disturb 
Simon. When he looked down from his window he 
almost expected to see the marks he had made in his 
dream-leap. And it could be done—that jump! 
He crept out backward, lowered himself full length 
from the sill, and dropped to the rain-softened earth. 

He went toward the stream which came down from 
the timbered hills and ridges. The birds were 
beginning to sing. The forest was a cathedral, and 
its symphony seized upon Peter’s soul and lifted it 
on a great wave of anticipation and hope. His 
father was listening to the birds, too. He was 
waiting for the sunrise. And a stirring thought came 
to Peter. If his father did not return he would do 
what he had done in his dream—go in search of him. 
He was sure he could find him. : 

He undressed at the edge of a pool in which the 
water was warm enough for a swim, and came out of 
it a little later shivering—but still thinking. The 
early rays of the sun were breaking over the tree 
tops when he returned to the clearing. His bad eye 
was half open and most of the swelling was gone from 
his lips. Simon was getting breakfast and was 
surprised that Peter should come through the door 
instead of down the ladder. 

During the next hour his shrewd eyes saw a change 
in the boy. Peter was restless and asked questions. 
Where would his father be likely to go? Had he 
said anything about it in his letter to Simon? The 
Scotchman shook his head, guessing a little of what 
was in Peter’s mind. He explained the vastness of 
the forests. They reached a thousand miles north 
and twice that far east and west, and one might lose 
himself in them a.l his life. Their bigness did not 
discourage Peter. 

“T think I can find my father,” he said. “If he 
doesn’t come back I’m going to try.” 

The thought gripped him more tenaciously as the 
early hours of the morning passed. Simon brushed 
and mended him, and he talked of Aleck’s defeat, 
and of Mona, and of the wonderful beaver colony 
two miles away, but the new thrill in Peter’s blood 
swept over all other things. He would not tell 
Simon, but he was going in search of his father—soon. 

The sun was well up when he saw Mona come out 
of the Gourdon cabin, and he went across the clearing 
to meet her. Mona’s appearance this morning set 
his heart aflutter. She seemed almost as old as 


Peter did not feel the bitter cold. Simon assured him 
Mona was only slightly ill, and that she would get over it 
very quickly, but his heart kept crying “sheis going to te." 
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Adette Climart, and not at all like the little fighting comrade 
who had helped him whip Aleck Curry at their first meeting. 
She was dressed in spotless white, and her long hair rippled and 
shone in the sun, and her dark eyes were so beautiful that for a 
moment or two Peter could find nothing to say as she looked at 
him. Mona was not entirely unconscious of her disconcerting 
loveliness, and her eyes shone when she saw its effect on Peter. 

“This is my Sunday dress,” she said, helping him out of his 
embarrassment. “Do you like it?” 

Peter shifted, and thought quickly. ‘You look like a snow- 
bird, one of the kind with a black topknot,” he complimented 


within him. He had never heard singing like that which filled 
the little church. Mona’s voice was clear and soft as the crested 
warbler’s song which he loved; and when she looked at him, and 
whispered “Sing, Peter,” his courage came to him, and a little 
at a time he lifted his voice until his boyish tenor rose clearly at 
her side. When they sat down she was nearer to him, so near 
that her wonderful white dress crumpled close against him and 
a tress of her hair fell upon his hand. 

“T love your singing, Peter,” she whispered to him again. 

His heart beat fast. Until now he had not felt the deeper 
stir of that emotion which was growing in him. Surreptitiously 


her. “What do you think of me?” And he turned so that she 


could see where Simon had mended his 
rusty clothes. 

In the moment when his back was 
toward her Peter did not see the look of 
pity and tenderness, and with it a 
shadow of something else, as if he had 
hurt her. “I put on this dress for you. 
That’s what I think of you, Peter.” 

“T got better clothes,” he explained, 
“but we came away so fast we didn’t 
have time to bring them.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t. I like you the 
way you are. Do you like me, Peter— 


“How much?” 

Peter turned over various terms of 
measurement in his mind. “Next to 
my father,” he said. 

The soft notes of a bell tolled over the 
clearing, and Peter drew himself erect 
and breathed a little tensely as he lis- 
tened to it. “I used to hear a church 
bell like that, a long time ago,” he said. 
“T can just remember it.” 

She touched his arm as they listened. 
“TI was coming to take you to caurch. 
Father Albanel says you promised.” 

She started down the slope, walking 
slowly, with Peter at her side. He 
thought it was interesting how the 
sound of the bell suddenly opened the 
doors of Five Fingers. Pierre Gourdon 
came out of his cabin with his wife, and 
Josette was dressed in white, like Mona; 
and Marie Antoinette, waiting with Joe 
and their two children to greet them, 
looked like a slim whi e angel to Peter. 
Even Geertruda Poulin, who was almost 
as wide as she was high, wore a dress 
as white as the gulls’ wings down in 
Middle Finger Inlet. And loveliest of 
all the girls and women Peter thought 
was Mona—lovelier even than Adette 
Clamart, who came hurrying to them 
with laughing eyes and red lips and 
rebellious curls dancing about her pin‘ 
cheeks to beg Peter’s pardon for laugh- 
ing at him the preceding afternoon. To 
Peter’s infinite dismay Adette seized his 
head between her two small hands and 
kissed him squarely on the eye which 
had looked so funny to her yesterday. 


IRVIN 
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Waen I was a boy, Hallowe'en was an 
important institution. 

We lived in a small city and the kids in 
our “gang” thought up enough deviltry to 
drive the grown-ups to distraction. 

There was one old fellow who finally gave 
up trying to save himself from annoyance. 
He was a junk dealer and he had a dis- 
reputable horse and a shaky old wagon. 

No Hallowe'en was complete until we had 
dragged that wagon several blocks to a canal 
and dumped it in the water. 

At first he protested to our folks, threat- 
ened to have the law on us; but finally he 
gave up and, automatically, each morning 
after Hallowe'en, you’d see him leading the 
horse over to the canal to retrieve the wagon. 
He never even looked in the wagon shed 
to see if it was there. And I think he'd have 
felt neglected if we had failed to play our 
annual trick on him. 

Those boys were the sort Irvin Cobb is 
writing about in “Goin’ on Fourteen,” 
which begins next month—boys like Irvin 
himself and I myself were. No citified 
Rollos, no indeed, but just what I’ve 
promised: regular kids. [R. L.] 


his fingers closed about the soft tress of hair. 


Father Albanel was talking. Andina 
trance Peter listened. What struck him, 
and what he remembered so clearly 
afterward, was the way in which the 
little missioner talked about all living 
things, as if the flowers and trees had 
hearts and souls, and God loved all wild 
things just as much as He loved people. 

He seemed to be looking straight at 
Peter when he talked about faith, and 
what faith meant in the lives of men and 
women and children; and to make this 
clear to the children of Five Fingers he 
told the legend of Nepise, the beautiful 
Indian maiden, who was known as the 
Torch-Bearer. It seemed to Peter the 
missioner was describing Mona, for 
Nepise was the loveliest girl among all 
her people. The story became a tragic 
and living thing to him; he saw the 
plague-stricken Indian people, and wher 
Nepise died the effect upon him was like 
a shock. But she had made her dying 
people a promise—a wonderful promise: 
—to come back in spirit bearing with 
her the Torch of Life, and with this 
flaming torch she would go from tepee 
to tepee and from village to village, anc 
all who had faith in her would see her 
and to them would come health and 
happiness. 

When Father Albanel had finished 
Peter looked at Mona. Her red lips 
were parted, her eyes were aglow, and in 
her white throat a little heart seemed 
beating. And when they stood up again 
to sing, his fingers still held the soft tress 
of hair, and this time Mona saw it, anc 
smiled at him. 

After Father Albanel’s benediction 
Mona led Peter a little hurriedly from 
the meeting house, but without losing 
her prim dignity so long as she thought 
Adette Clamart’s eyes might be upon 
her. 

“T shan’t speak to her all day!”’ she 
confided to Peter. 

They passed near the tug and saw 
Aleck Curry fishing from the stern, and 
Mona told him that neither Aleck nor 
his father ever came to church. Then 


- they came to a narrow foot trail that 


was new to Peter and for half an hour 


“There, I’m sorry, Peter,” she said. “But you did look so 
funny.” 

She was gone like one of the dainty golden canaries that nested 
in the clearing, running to catch up with Jame, her husband, 
who had Telesphore in his arms. 

Fire leaped into Mona’s cheeks. 

“IT won’t have Adette Clamart doing that,’’ she protested 
indignantly. “If your eye needs kissing——”’ 

Peter was wiping it with his hand. 

“That’s right, wipe it away,” she encouraged spitefully. ‘“‘I 
hate her!” 

Peter said nothing. But he saw Mona’s lovely eyes flash in 
Adette’s direction when they were seated on one of the wooden 
benches in the little church. Then came the tinkle of a bell, 
and suddenly the room was very quiet. 

What happened after that was like a dream to Peter, and it 
seemed constantly to be awakening something new and happier 


walked slowly out a green-timbered point of land until they 
reached the big lake. The great sea seemed to engulf the world, 
and away out there were three white dots which were ships 
under canvas. It was warm and calm, and he was puzzled by a 
sullen, booming roar until Mona led the way down a break i 
the cliff and showed him the Pit, where the surf and undertows 
boiled and rumbled even in fair weather. And in storm 
~ She tried to tell him what it was then, when the great rocks 
were like so many monsters grinding things to pieces. They 
found a clean white rock, worn smooth by the water, and sat 
down, and Peter wondered at the change which came inte 
Mona’s face. 

“Can you remember your mother, Peter?’’ she asked softly. 

He was silent for a moment, and then said, “I’ve seen her a 
good many times when I was asleep.” 

“Do you still see her?” 

“T did two nights ago.” 


(Continued on page 127) 
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By P. G. WODEHOUSE 


A New Adventure of 
Good Old Vkridge 


The 


Looney 


Illustrations by T. D. Shidmess 


IVEN private means sufficiently large to pad them 
against the molding buffets of life, it is extraordinary 
how little men change in after years from the boys 
they once were. There was a youth in my house at 
school named Coote. J. G. Coote. And he was popularly known 
as Looney on account of the vain and foolish superstitions which 
seemed to rule his every action. Boys are hard-headed, practical 
persons, and they have small tolerance for the viewpoint of one 
who declines to join in a quiet smoke behind the gymnasium, not 
through any moral scruples—which, to do him justice, he would 
have scorned—but purely on the ground that he had seen a magpie 
that morning. This was what J. G. Coote did, and it was the first 
occasion on which I remember him being addressed as Looney. 

But, once given, the nickname stuck—and this in spite of the 
fact that, seeing that we were caught halfway through the first 
cigarette and forcefully dealt with by a muscular head master, 
that magpie of his would appear to have known a thing or two. 
For five happy years, till we parted to go to our respective 
universities, I never called Coote anything but Looney; and it 
was as Looney that I greeted him when we happened upon each 
other one afternoon at Sandown shortly after the conclusion of 
the three o’clock race. 

“Did you do anything on that one?” I asked, after we had 
exchanged salutations. 

“T went down,” replied Looney, in the subdued but not heart- 
broken manner of the plutocrat who can afford to do these things. 
“T had a tenner on My Valet.” 

“On My Valet!” I cried, aghast at this inexplicable patronage 
of an animal which even in the preliminary saunter round the 
paddock had shown symptoms of lethargy and fatigue. ‘‘What- 
ever made you do that?” 

“Yes, I suppose he never had a chance,” agreed Coote. ‘But 
a week ago my man Spencer broke his leg, and I thought it might 
be an omen.” 

And then I knew that, for all his mustache and added weight, 
he was still the old Looney of my boyhood. 

“Ts that the principle on which you always bet?” I inquired. 

“You’d be surprised how often it works. The day my aunt 
was shut up in the private asylum I collected five hundred quid 
by backing Crazy Jane for the Jubilee Cup. Have a cigarette?” 

“Thanks.” 

“Oh, my Lord!” 

“Now what?” 


Corky—one of Nature's baby-kissers.” 


“My pocket has been picked,” faltered Looney Coote, with- 
drawing a trembling hand. “I had a note-case with nearly a 
hundred quid, andit’s gone!” The next moment I was astounded 
to observe a faint, resigned smile on the man’s face. “Well, 
that makes two,” he murmured, as if to himself. 

“Two what?” 

“Two misfortunes. These things always go in threes, you 
know. Whenever anything rotten happens, I simply brace 
myself up for the other two things. Well, there’s only one more 
to come this time, thank goodness.” ' 

“What was the first one?” 

“T told you my man Spencer broke his leg.” 

“JT should have thought that would have ranked as one of 
Spencer’s three misfortunes. How do you come in?” 

“Why, my dear fellow, I’ve been having the deuce of a time 
since he dropped out. The idiot they sent me from the agency 
as a substitute is no good at all. Look at that!” He extended a 
shapely leg. ‘Do you call that a crease?” 

From the humple standpoint of my own bagginess, I should 
have called it an excellent crease, but he seemed thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with it, so there was nothing to do but tell him to set 
his teeth and bear it like a man, and presently, the bell having 


rung for the three thirty race, we parted. io 
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92 The Long Arm of Looney Coote 


“Affluence,” said Ukridge, “stares 
me in the eyeball. Day before yes~ 
terday I bought half a dozen shirts.” 


“Oh, by the way,”’ said Looney as he left me, 
to be at the Old Wrykinian dinner next week?” 

“Yes, I’m coming. So is Ukridge.” 

“Ukridge? Good Lord, I haven’t seen old Ukridge for years.” 

“Well, he will be there. And I expect he’ll touch you for a 
temporary loan. That will make your third misfortune.” 

Ukridge’s decision to attend the annual dinner of the Old Boys 
of the school at which he and I had been—in a manner of speak- 
ing—educated had come as a surprise to me; for, though the 
meal was likely to be well cooked and sustaining, the tickets 
cost half a sovereign apiece and it was required of the celebrants 
that they wear evening dress. And while Ukridge sometimes 
possessed ten shillings which he had acquired by pawning a 
dress suit or a dress suit which he had hired for ten shillings, it 
was unusual for him to have the two things together. Still, 
on the night of the banquet he turned up at my lodgings for 
a preliminary bracer faultlessly clad and ready for the feast. 
Tactlessly, perhaps, I asked him what bank he had been robbing. 

“T thought you told me a week ago that money was tight.” 

“Tt was tighter,”’said Ukridge,‘‘than these confounded trousers. 
Never buy ready-made dress clothes, Corky my boy. They’re 
always unsatisfactory. But all that’s over now. I have turned 
the corner, old man. Last Saturday we cleaned up to an ex- 
traordinary extent at Sandown.” 

“We?” 

“The firm. I told you I had become a sleeping partner in a 
bookie’s business.”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake! 
making money?” 

“Making money? My dear old lad, how could it help making 
money? I told you from the first the thing was a gold mine. 
Affluence stares me in the eyeball. The day before yesterday I 
bought half a dozen shirts. That’ll show you!” 

“How much have you made?” 

“In some ways,” said Ukridge sentimentally, “I regret this 
prosperity. I mean to say, those old careless, impecunious days 
were not so bad. Not so bad, Corky, old boy, eh? Life had a 
tang then. It was swift, vivid, interesting. And there’s always 


“are you going 


You don’t mean to say that it is really 


the danger that one may allow oneself to grow slack and enervated 


with wealth. Still, it has its compensations. 
whole I am not sorry to have made my pile.” 

“How much have you made?” I asked again, impressed by 
this time. The fact of Ukridge’s buying shirts for himself instead 
of purloining mine suggested a Monte Cristo-like opulence. 

“Fifteen quid,” said Ukridge. ‘Fifteen golden sovereigns, 
my boy! And out of one week’s racing! And you must remem- 
ber that the thing is going on all the year round. Month by 
month, week by week, we shall expand, we shall unfold, we shall 
develop. It wouldn’t be a bad scheme, old man, to drop a judi- 
cious word here and there among the lads at this dinner tonight, 
advising them to lodge their commissions with us. Isaac O’Brien 
is the name of the firm, 3 Blue Street, St. James’s. Tele- 
graphic address, ‘Ikobee’, London, and our representative 
attends all the recognized meetings. But don’t mention my 
connection with the firm. I don’t want it generally known, as 
it might impair my social standing. And now, laddie, if we 
don’t want to be late for this binge, we 
had better be starting.” 

Ukridge, as I have recorded elsewhere, 
had left school under something of a 
cloud. Not to put too fine a point on it, 
he had been expelled for breaking out at 
night to attend the local fair, and it was 
only after many years of cold exclusion 
that he had been admitted to the pure- 
minded membership of the Old Boys’ 
Society. But in the matter of patriotism 
he yielded to no one. 

During our drive to the restaurant 
where the dinner was to be held he grew 
more and more sentimental about the dear 
old school, and by the time the meal was 
over and the speeches began he was in the 
mood when men shed tears and invite 
people, to avoid whom in calmer moments 
they would duck down side streets, to go 
on long walking tours with them. He 
wandered from table to table with a large 
cigar in his mouth, now exchanging 
reminiscences, anon advising contempo- 
raries who had won high positions in the 
Church to place their bets with Isaac 
O’Brien of 3 Blue Street, St. James’s—a sound and trustworthy 
firm, telegraphic address “Ikobee,” London. 

The speeches at these dinners always opened with a long and 
statistical harangue from the president, who, furtively consulting 
his paper of notes, announced the various distinctions gained by 
Old Boys during the past year. On this occasion, accordingly, 
he began by mentioning that A. B. Bodger (‘‘Good old Bodger!”’ 
—from Ukridge) had been awarded the Mutt-Spivis Gold Medal 
for Geological Research at Oxford University; that C. D. Codger 
had been appointed to the sub-junior deanery of Westchester 
Cathedral (‘‘That’s the stuff, Codger, old horse!’’); that as a 
reward for his services in connection with the building of the new 
waterworks at Strelsau, J. J. Swodger had received from tke 
government of Ruritania the Order of the Silver Trowel, third 
class—with crossed pickaxes. 

“By the way,” said the president, concluding, “before I finish 
there is one more thing I would like to say. An Old Boy, B. V. 
Lawlor, is standing for Parliament next week at Redbridge. If 
any of you would care to go down and lend him a hand, I know 
he would be glad of your help.” 

He resumed his seat, and the leather-lvnged toastmaster 
behind him emitted a raucous “My Lord, Mr. President and 
gentlemen, pray silence for Mr. H. K. Hodger, who will propose 
the health of ‘The Visitors.’’’ H. K. Hodger rose with the 
purposeful expression only to ke seen on the face of one who has 
been reminded by the remarks of the last speaker of the story 
of the two Irishman; and the company, cozily replete, settled 
down to give him an indulgent attention. 

Not so Ukridge. He was staring emotionally across the table 
at his old friend Lawlor. The seating arrangements at. these 
dinners were usually designed to bring contemporaries together 
at the same table, and the future member for Redbridge was one 
of our platoon. 

“Boko, old horse,’ demanded Ukridge, “is this true?” A 
handsome but rather prominent nose had led his little playmates 
to bestow this affectionate sobriquet upon the coming M. P. 
It was one of those boyish handicaps which are never lived 
down, but I would not have thought of addressing B. V. Lawlor 
in this fashion myself, for, though he was a man of my own age, 
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the years had made him extremely dignified. Ukridge, however, 
was above any such weakness. He gave out the offensive word 
in a vinous bellow of such a caliber as to cause H. K. Hodger to 
trip over a “begorra’”’ and lose the drift of his story. 

“Sh!” said the President, bending a reproving gaze at our 
table. 

“Sh!” said B. V. Lawlor, contorting his smooth face. 

“Ves, but is it?” persisted Ukridge. . 

“Of course it is,” whispered Lawlor. ‘Be quiet!” 

“Then damme,” shouted Ukridge, “rely on me, young Boko. 
I shall be at your side. I shall spare no efforts to pull you 
through. You can count on me to——” 

“Really! Please! At that table down there,” said the 
president, rising, while H. K. Hodger, who had got as far as 
“Then, faith and begob, it’s me that’ll be after . . .” paused 
in a pained manner and plucked at the table-cloth. 

Ukridge subsided. But his offer of assistance was no passing 
whim, to be lightly forgotten in the slumbers of the night. I was 
still in bed a few mornings later when he burst in, equipped for 
travel to the last button and carrying a seedy suitcase. 

“Just off, laddie, just off!” 

“Fine!” I said. ‘Good by.” 

“Corky my boy,” boomed Ukridge, sitting creakingly on the 
bed and poisoning the air with his noisome tobacco, “I feel happy 
this morning. Stimulated. And why? Because I am doing an 
altruistic action. We busy men of affairs, Corky, are too apt to 
exclude altruism from our lives. We are too prone to say ‘What 
is there in it for me?’ and, if there proves on investigation to be 
nothing in it for us, to give it the miss-in-baulk. That is why 
this business makes me so confoundedly happy. At con- 
siderable expense and inconvenience I am going down to Red- 
bridge today, and what is there init forme? Nothing. Nothing, 
my boy, except the pure delight of helping an old schoolfellow 
over a tough spot. If I can do anything, however little, to bring 
young Boko in at the right end of the poll, that will ke enough 
reward for me. I am going to do my bit, Corky, and it may be 
that my bit will turn out to be just the trifle that brings home the 
bacon. I shall go down there and talk... .” 

“T bet you will.” 

“T don’t know much about politics, it’s true, but I can bone 
up enough to get by. Invective ought to meet the case, and 
I’m pretty good at invective. I know the sort of thing. You 
accuse the rival candidate of every low act under the sun, 
without giving him quite enough to start a libel action on. Now, 
what I want you to do, Corky old horse——” 

“Oh, heavens!’ I moaned at these familiar words. 

“Is just to polish up this election song of mine. I sat up 
half the night writing it, but I can see it limps in spots. You 
can put it right in half an hour. Polish it up, laddie, and forward 
without fail to the Bull Hotel, Redbridge, this afternoon. It 
may just be the means of shoving Boko past the post by a nose.” 

He clattered out hurriedly; and, sleep being now impossible, 
I picked up the sheet of paper he had left and read the verses. 
They were well meant, but that let them out. Ukridge was no 
poet or he would never have attempted to rhyme “Lawlor” with 
“before us.” A rather neat phrase happening to occur to me at 
the breakfast table, coincident with the reflection that possibly 
Ukridge was right and it did behoove his old schoolfellows to 
rally round the candidate, I spent the morne 
ing turning out a new ballad. Having 
finished this by noon, I dispatched it to the 
Bull Hotel and went off to luncheon with 
something of that feeling of satisfaction 
which, as Ukridge had pointed out, does 
come to altruists. I was strolling down 
Piccadilly enjoying an after-luncheon smoke 
when I ran into Looney Coote. 

On Looney’s amiable face there was a 
mingled expression of chagrin and _satis- 
faction. 

“Tt’s happened,” he said. 

“What?” 

“The third misfortune. I told you it 
would.” 

‘‘What’s the trouble? Has Spencer broken 
his other leg?” 

“My car has been stolen.” 

A decent sympathy would no doubt have 
become me, but from earliest years I had 
always found it difficult to resist the temp- 
tation to be airy and jocose when dealing 
with Looney Coote. The man was so 


indecently rich that he had no right to have troubles. ‘Oh 
well,” I said, “‘you can easily get another. Flivvers cost practi- 
cally nothing nowadays.” 

“Tt wasn’t a flivver,” bleated Looney, outraged. “It was a 
brand new Winchester-Murphy. I paid fifteen hundred pounds 
for it only a month ago, and now it’s gone.” 

“Where did you see it last?” 

“I didn’t see it last. My chauffeur brought it round to my 
rooms this morning and, instead of staying with it as he should 
have done till I was ready, went off round the corner for a cup of 
coffee, so he says! And when he came back it had vanished.” 

“The coffee?” 

“The car, you idiot. The car had disappeared. It had keen 
stolen.” 

“T suppose you have notified the police?” 

“T’m on my way to Scotland Yard now. It just occurred to 
me. Have you any idea what the procedure is? It’s the first 
time I’ve been mixed up with this sort of thing.” 

“You give them the number of the car and they send out word 
to police stations all over the country to look out for it.” 

said Looney Coote, brightening. ‘That sounds 
rather promising, what? I mean, it looks as if someone would be 
bound to spot it sooner or later.” 

“Yes,” I said. . “Of course, the first thing a thief would do 
would be to take off the number plate and substitute a false one.” 

“Oh, Great Scott! Not really?” 

“And after that he would paint the car a different color.” 

“Oh, I say!” 

“Still, the police generally manage to find them in the end. 
Years hence they will come on it in an old barn with the tonneau 
stove in and the engines taken out. Then they will hand it back 
to you and claim the reward. But, as a matter of fact, what you 
ought to be praying is that you may never get it back. Then 
the thing would be a real misfortune. If you get it back as good 
as new in the next couple of days, it won’t be a misfortune at all, 
and you will have number three hanging over your head again, 
just as before. And who knows what that third misfortune 
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may be? In a way you’re tempting Providence by applying to 
Scotland Yard.” 

“Yes,” said Looney Coote doubtfully. “All the same, I 
think I will, don’t you know. I mean to say, after all, a fifteen 
hundred quid Winchester-Murphy is a fifteen hundred quid 
Winchester-Murphy, if you come right down to it, what?” 

Showing that even in the most superstitious there may be 
grains of hard, practical common sense lurking somewhere. 

It had not been my intention originally to take any part in the 
by-election in the Redbridge division beyond writing three 
verses of a hymn in praise of Boko Lawlor and sending him a 
congratulatory wire if he won. But two things combined to 
make me change my mind. The first was the fact that it 
occurred to me—always the keen young journalist—that there 
might be a couple of guineas of Interesting Bits’s money in it 
(How a Modern Election Is Fought—Humors of the Poll); the 
second, that ever since his departure Ukridge had been sending 
me a constant stream of telegrams so stimulating that eventually 
they lighted the spark—I append specimens: 


Going strong. Made three speeches yesterday. Election 
song a sensation. Come on down. Ukridge. 
Boko locally regarded as walkover. Made four speeches 
yesterday. Election song a breeze. Come on down. Ukridge 
Victory in sight. Spoke practically all yesterday. Election 
song ariot. Children croon it in cots. Comeondown. Ukridge. 


I leave it to any young author to say whether a man with one 
solitary political lyric to his credit could have resisted this. 
With the exception of a single music hall song—a “‘Mother, She’s 
Pinching My Leg,” tried out by Tim Sims, the Koy Komic, at the 
Peebles Hippodrome, and discarded, in response to a popular 
appeal, after one performance—no written words of mine had 
ever passed human lips. Naturally it gave me a certain thrill 
to imagine the enlightened electorate of Redbridge bellowing in 
its thousands those noble lines: 


No foreign foe’s insidious hate 
Our country shall o’erwhelm 

So long as England’s ship of state 
Has Lawlor at the helm. 


Whether I was technically correct in describing as guiding 
the ship of state a man who would probably spend his entire 
Parliamentary career in total silence, voting meekly as the Whip 
directed, I had not stopped to inquire. All I knew was that it 
sounded well, and I wanted to hear it. In addition to which, 


How could Boko, after these slurs, endure to ’ 


look himself in the face in his shaving mirror! 


of Looney Coote 


there was the opportunity, never likely to occur again, of seeing 
Ukridge make an idiot of himself before a large audience. 

I went to Redbridge. 

Of my first impressions of that thriving town in the turmoil 
of a by-election I can only say that they left me, before I had 
proceeded a hundred yards from the station platform, with the 
fixed resolve that never, no matter how rich and famous and 
popular and generally desirable I might become, would I allow 
myself to be wheedled into standing as a candidate for Parlia- 
ment. The first thing I saw on leaving the station was a very 
large poster exhibiting Boko Lawlor’s expressive features, bearing 
the legend, ‘‘Lawlor for Redbridge.” 

This was all right, but immediately beside it, evidently placed 
there by the hand of an enemy, was a still larger caricature of 
this poster which stressed my old friend’s prominent nose in a 
manner that seemed to me to go beyond the limits of fair 
debate. To this was appended the words, “Do You Want 
This for a Member?” 

To which, if I had been a hesitating voter of the constituency, 
I would certainly have replied “No!” for there was somethin 
about that grossly elongated nose that convicted the man beyon 
hope of appeal of every undesirable quality a Member of Parlia- 
ment can possess. You could see at a glance that here was one 
who, if elected, would do his underhand best to cut down the 
navy, tax the poor man’s food, and strike a series of blows at 
the very root of the home. And, as if this were not enough, 
a few yards farther on was a placard covering almost the entire 
side of a house, which said in simple, straightforward black 
letters a foot high, “Down with Boko, the Human Gargoyle!” 

How my poor old contemporary, after passing a week in the 
constant society of these slurs on his personal appearance, could 
endure to look himself in the face in his shaving mirror of a 
morning was more than I could see. I commented on this to 
Ukridge, who had met me at the station in a luxurious car. 

“Oh, that’s nothing!” said Ukridge huskily. The first thing 
I had noticed about him was that his vocal chords had been 
putting in overtime since our last meeting. ‘‘Just the usual 
give-and-take of an election. When we get round this next 
corner you’ll see the poster we’ve got out to tickle up the other 
bloke. It’s a pippin.” 

I did, and it was indeed a pippin. After one glance at it as 
we rolled by, I could not but feel that the electors of Redbridge 
were in an uncommonly awkward position, having to choose 
between Boko, as exhibited in the street we had just passed, 
and this horror now before me. Mr. Herbert Hunnable, the 
opposition candidate, seemed to run as generously to ears as his 
adversary did to nose, and the artist had not overlooked this 
feature. Indeed, except for a mean, narrow face with close set 
eyes and a murderer’s mouth, Mr. Hunnable appeared to be all 
ears. They drooped and flapped about him like carpet bags, 
and I averted my gaze, appalled. 

: Bs" ga mean to say you’re allowed to do this sort of thing?” 
asked. 

‘“My dear old horse, it’s expected of you. It’s a mere formality. 
~ other side would feel awkward and disappointed if you 

idn’t.’ 

“And how did they find out about Lawlor’s being called 
Boko?” I inquired, for the point had puzzled me. In a way, 
you might say that it was the only thing you could possibly call 
him, but the explanation hardly satisfied me. 

“That,” admitted Ukridge, “was largely my fault. I was a 
bit carried away the saiath time I addressed the multitude and I 
happened to allude to 
the old chap by his 
nickname. Of course, 
the opposition took it 
up at once. Boko was 
a little sore about it 
for a while.” 

“T can see how he 
might be.” 

“But that’s all over 
now,” said Ukridge 
buoyantly. “We're 
the greatest pals. He 
relies on me at every 
turn. Yesterday he 
admitted to me in so 
many words that if he 
gets in it’ll be owing 
to my help as much as 
anything. The fact is, 
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laddie, I’ve made rather a hit with the many-headed. They 
like to hear me speak.’ 

“Fond of a laugh, eh?” 

“Now, laddie,” said Ukridge sinha “this is not the 
right tone. You must curb that spirit of levity while you’re 
down here. This is a dashed serious business, Corky old man, 
and the sooner you realize it the better. If you have come here 
to gibe andtomock ... 

“T came to hear my electionsongsung. When do they sing it?” 

“Oh, practically all the time. Incessantly, you might say.” 

“In their baths?” 

“Most of the voters here don’t take baths. You'll gather 
that when we reach Biscuit 
Row.” 

“What’s Biscuit Row?” 

“It’s the quarter of the 
town where the blokes live who 
work in Fitch and Weyman’s 
Biscuit Factory, laddie. It’s 
what you might call,” said 
Ukridge importantly, “the 
doubtful element of the place. 
All the rest of the town is nice 
and clean-cut, they’re either 
solid for Boko or nuts on 
Hunnable; but these biscuit 
blokes are wobbly.  That’s 
why we have to canvass them 
so carefully.” 

“Oh, you’re going canvass- 
ing, are you?” 

“Weare,” corrected Ukridge. 

“Not me!” 

“Corky,” said Ukridge firm- 
ly, “pull yourself together. It 
was principally to assist me in 
canvassing these biscuit blight- 
ers that I got you down here. 
Where’s your patriotism, lad- 
die? Don’t you want old Boko 
to get into Parliament, or what 
is it? We must strain every 
nerve. We must set our hands 
to the plow. The job you’ve 
got to tackle is the baby- 
kissing 

“T won't kiss their infernal 
babies!” 

“You will, old horse, unless 
you mean to Spend the rest of 
your life cursing yourself vain- 
ly when it is too late that poor 
old Boko got pipped on the 
tape purely on account of your 
poltroonery. Consider, old man! Have some vision! Be an 
altruist! It may be that your efforts will prove the deciding 
factor in this desperately close run race.” 

“Why don’t you kiss these beastly babies?” 

“There’s something about me that scares ’em, laddie. I’ve 
tried it once or twice, but only alienated several valuable voters 
by frightening their offspring into a nervous collapse. I think 
it’s my glasses they don’t like. But you—now, you,” said 
Ukridge with revolting fulsomeness, ‘‘are an ideal baby-kisser. 
The first time I ever saw you, I said “There goes one of Nature’s 
baby-kissers.’ Directly I started to canvass these people and 
realized what I was up against, I thought of you. Corky’s the 
man, I said to myself—the fellow we want is old Corky. Good 
looking. And not merely good looking but kind looking. They’ll 
take to you, laddie. Yours is a face a baby can trust . . .” 

“Now listen! . . .” 

“And it won’t last long. Just a couple of streets and we’re 
through. So stiffen your backbone, laddie, and go at it like a 
man. Boko is going to entertain you with a magnificent banquet 
at his hotel tonight. I happen to know there will be champagne. 
Keep your mind fixed on that and the thing will seem easy.” 

The whole question of canvassing is one which I would like 
sometime to go into at length. I consider it to be an altogether 
abominable practice. An Englishman’s home is his castle, 
and it seems to me intolerable that, just as you have got 
into shirt-sleeves and settled down to a soothing pipe, total 
strangers should be permitted to force their way in and bother 
you with their nauseous flattery and their impertinent curiosity 


The hand of the 
Law had fal'en. 


as to which way you mean to vote. And, while I prefer 
not to speak at length of my experiences in Biscuit Row, 
I must say this much, that practically every resident of that 
dingy quarter appeared to see eye to eye with me in‘ this 
matter. I have never encountered a body of men who were 
consistently less chummy. They looked at me with lowering 
brows, they answered my limping civilities with gruff mono- 
syllables, they snatched their babies away from me and hid 
them yelling in distant parts of the house. Altogether a most 
discouraging experience, I should have said, and one which 
seemed to indicate that, so far as Biscuit Row was concerned, 
Boko Lawlor would score a blank at the poll. 

Ukridge scoffed at this 
gloomy theory. 

“My dear old horse,” he 
cried exuberantly as the door 
of the last house slammed 
behind us and I revealed to 
him the inferences I- had 
drawn, “you musn’t mind 
that. It’s just their way. 
They treat everybody the 
same. Why, one of Hun- 
nable’s fellows got his hat 
smashed in at that very house 
we've just left. I consider the 
outlook highly promising.” 

And so, to my surprise, did 
the candidate himself. When 
we had finished dinner that 
night and were talking over 
our cigars, while Ukridge 
slumbered noisily on the sofa, 
Boko Lawlor spoke with a 
husky confidence of his pros- 
pects. 

“And curiously enough,” 
said Boko, endorsing what 
until then I had looked on as 
mere idle swank on Ukridge’s 
part, “the fellow who will 
have really helped me more 
than anybody else, if I get in, 
is old Ukridge. He borders, 
perhaps, a trifle too closely 
on the libelous in his speeches, 
but he certainly has the knack 
of talking to an audience. 
In the past week he has made 
' himself quite a prominent 
T.nm figure in Redbridge. In fact, 

I’m bound to say it has made 

me a little nervous at times, 

this prominence of his. I know 
what an erratic fellow he is, and if he were to become the center 
of some horrible scandal it would mean defeat.” 

“How do you mean, scandal?” 

“T sometimes conjure up a dreadful vision,” said Boko Lawlor 
with a slight shudder, “‘of one of his creditors suddenly rising 
in the audience and denouncing him for not having paid for a 
pair of trousers or something.” 

He cast an apprehensive eye at the sleeping figure. 

“You're all right if he keeps on wearing that suit,” I said 
soothingly, “because it happens to be one he sneaked from me. 
I have been wondering why it was so familiar.” 

“Well, anyhow,” said Boko with determined optimism, “I 
suppose, if anything like that was going to happen, it would 
have happened before. He has been addressing meetings all the 
week and nothing has occurred. I’m going to let him open the 
ball at our last rally tomorrow night. He has a way of warming 
up the audience. You'll come to that, of course?” 

“Tf Iam to see Ukridge warming up an audience, nothing shall 
keep me away.” 

“T’ll see that you get a seat on the platform. It will be the 
biggest affair we have had. The polling takes place on the 
next day, and this is our last chance of swaying the doubters.” 

“IT didn’t know doubters ever came to these meetings. I 
thought the audience was always solid for the speakers.” 

“Tt may be so in some constituencies,” said Boko moodily, 
“but it certainly isn’t at Redbridge.” 

The monster meeting in support of Boko Lawlor’s candidature 
was held at that popular eyesore, the (Continued on page 112) 
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MOKE writing at an altitude of 10,000 feet is becoming a 
medium of advertising which can no longer be neglected 
by the enterprising manufacturer of nationally advertised 
articles. He ought to seize upon it and close the field— 

or rather firmament—to competitors before smoke writing be- 
comes so commonplace that love-sick aviators will give proofs of 
their affection by going up 10,000 feet and writing Lizzie—Ed, 
with an appropriate drawing of two hearts impaled by a single 
arrow. 

Smoke writing may also give rise to a new curriculum 
in the Government aviation schools, which will include the 
elements of English grammar, spelling, punctuation and the 
Spencerian system of handwriting. It is said, for instance, that 
Grover Whalen recently interviewed an aviator who applied for 
the job of advertising Mayor Hylan’s Jubilee celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Greater 
New York consolidation. 

“Can you spell?” Mr. Whalen asked 
the candidate. 

“What difference does that make?” 
the applicant asked. 

“It makes a whole lot 
of difference,’ replied 
Mr. Whalen. “We 
want an aviator to do 
smoke writing, and we 
fired the last one for 
wasting gas and gil on 
us. He went up twelve 
thousand feet and had 
to come right down 
again because he’d for- 
gotten how to spell 
Jubilee.” 


HIS story, told by 
Franklin P. Adams, 
reminded Bob Benchley 
of the man who lugged a 
six hundred pound, gold-plated, triple-pedaled harp to a party— 
and nobody asked him to play. 


HER is a fairly old story which has recently had a revival 
in New York. It concerns two cloak and suit manufac- 
turers who were sitting in a hotel lobby on Broadway. They 
intended to go to a theater later and were killing time listening 
to a little free music from the dining room, when a dope peddler 
dashed madly through the lobby pursued by a detective. The 
peddler dropped a cardboard box filled with cocaine as he ran, 
and the detective was in too much of a hurry to notice it, so 
that one of the cloak and suit manufacturers secured the evidence 
instead. 

He opened the box carefully and examined the contents. 

“Who would think that a crook would take a chance like that 
just for the sake of ganvering a little bicarbonate of soda,”’ he 
remarked to his friend. 

“That don’t look like bicarbonate of soda to me, Jake,” the 
friend said. “It’s talcum powder.” 

“What do you mean, talcum powder!” Jake retorted. “You 
always want to give people arguments, Louis. That’s bicarbon- 
ate of soda, because if it would be talcum powder it would smell 
from roses or violets, ain’t it?” 

“Well, smelling is believing,’ Louis remarked, “‘so leave me 
smell it once.” 

Jake handed the box to Louis, who smelled it vigorously, not 
once but two or three times. 

“Nu?” Jake asked. “Is it or ain’t it talcum powder?” 

But Louis made no reply. A dreamy look came into his 
eyes and he lounged back comfortably in his chair, still grasping 
the box of powder. 

At last he spoke. 

“Listen, Jake,” he said, “I don’t think I will be able to go 
with you to the theayter tonight. I am leaving at twelve 
o’clock for Mexico, where I am planning to buy up all the oil 
wells and also maybe a couple of diamond mines.”’ 

Jakes suddenly began to suspect the contents of the box. 
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‘Leave me smell that box once too,” he said, and after snatch- 
ing it from Louis he inhaled its contents twice as vigorously as 
Louis had done. A few minutes elapsed and then Jake issued 
his ultimatum. ; 

“Now you listen for a minute, Louis,” he said impressively. 
“Forget about them Mexican oil wells and diamond mines, 
because you 
ain’t going to 
buy them to- 
night or any 
other time.” 

“And why 
ain’t I?” Louis 
demanded. 

“Because,” 
Jake said, with 
another sniff at 
the cardboard 
box, “I posi- 
tively wouldn’t 
sell them to 
you.” 


F MUSIC be 
the food of 
love for those who would have surfeit of it at two dollars a ticket 
not including amusement tax, it is more especially the food of 
jealousy of virtuosi, particularly for those musicians who sit “out 
front” on free passes and listen to a rival virtuoso giving a good 
performance. 

There is a story told of Jascha Heifetz’s debut at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, which illustrates what I mean. Leopold 
Godowsky, the brilliant composer and pianist, was sitting in 
a box with one of the numerous Saschas, Mischas or Toschas who 
in recent years have been hailed—each in his turn—as the legiti- 
mate successors to Paganini and Ole Bull, and after the completion 
of Heifetz’s second number it was apparent to both Godowsky 
and his violinist companion that here was indeed a violin player 
of the highest genius. 

Godowsky’s companion began to perspire and mopped vigor- 
ously at his cheeks and forehead. 

“Gott im der Welt!” he exclaimed, ‘‘but it’s hot tonight.” 

“It’s hot for fiddlers,’ Godowsky retorted, “but not for 

pianists.” 

YOUNG lady 

working in a foun- 
tain pen store recently 
studied salesmanship 
by mail and_success- 
fully passed her final 
examinations. Conse- 
quently she knew all 
about the approach, 
the talking points and 
the other technical aids 
to closing so important 
a traysaction as the 
sale of a three dollar 
fountain pen; nor did 
she omit to ascertain as 
early as possible during 
the preliminary negoti- © 
ations the surname of 
the purchaser. 

According to the text 
book on salesmanship which she had studied, it is necessary to 
use diplomacy in this respect. One cannot gruffly demand of 
the customer, “Wotcher name?’ Nor is it considered good 
form in salesmanship to knock the customer on the head 
and before he revives to examine the contents of his pocketbook 
or breast pocket. 

Accordingly the young lady said, “This is a nice smooth pen, 
Mister—er.”’ 

But the customer failed to take the bait. Instead he tested 
out the pens by scrawling on a paper pad, and he had covered 


several sheets of paper with the words Tempus Fugit before the 
young lady could make them out, for in her course of training 
as a saleswoman she had not practiced reading English script 
while standing on her head. At last, however, she was able to 
decipher her customer’s handwriting. 

“Perhaps,” she said, “you’d like one of these stub pens better, 
Mr. Fugit.” 


Oe again the Scotsman breaks into drint through Mr. 
H. B. Austin of Maxton, N. C., who writes me to say that 
the following story was told him by a man called Colin Campbell 
MacBrayne, a native of Stornoway on the Isle of Lewis. 

It seems that two Scots newspaper men were standing outside 
the Fife Arms Hotel—there’s one in every Scottish town—and 
were speculating on the chances of getting credit from the bar- 
man, when one of them happened to remember that the barman 
was a great admirer of the poet Burns. 

“Wait here a minute,” he said, “and if I wa/k out instead of 
being kicked out, I'll let you in on it too.” 

Accordingly he went inside, and simply by calling the barman 
“My loved, my honored and respected friend” he found himself 
launched on a discussion of whether or not it was a misquotation 
of the first line in the “‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,” which it was. 
In the course of the 
controversy, the 
whisky was served 
and drunk but not 
paid for, and at the 
conclusion of the 
barman’s long- 
winded correction, 
which involved the 
quotation of the en- 
tire poem, the cus- 
tomer started to 
walk out. 

about pay- 
ing for the drink?” 
the barman asked. 

“Why, I paid 
you when I had 
it,’ the customer 
said indignantly, 
and after the bar- 
man had apologized 
he rejoined his friend on the sidewalk. 

A moment later the friend entered the bar parlor, and while 
ordering a glass of whisky he remarked casually that in the 
Glasgow Herald he had read a long article condemning Burns 
for his atrocious behavior toward Mary Morison. This pro- 
voked from the barman an oration of over fifteen minutes’ dura- 
tion, in the middle of which a second drink of whisky was 
ordered and drunk. Neither drink had, of course, been paid 
for, and the barman was still in the full tide of his eloquence 
when the second customer raised his hand in the manner of a 
traffic policeman. 

“Excuse my interrupting you,” he 
said to the barman, “but you’ve for- 
gotten to give me my change.” 


VETERAN of the World War 

recently applied for a chauffeur’s 
license in New York. Before the war 
he had been a private chauffeur in New 
York City, and during the war he had 
driven all kinds of automobiles from 
staff cars to armored tanks. Neverthe- 
less, when he tried to renew his pre-war 
license, he was told by the licensing 
authorities that even though his excuse 
was service in the army, all chauffeurs, 
slackers and veterans alike, who 
allowed their licenses to lapse must take 
an examination before a new license 
could be issued. Naturally the veteran 
was annoyed and tried to get back at 


the examiner by making iron- 
ical answers to the questions 


Lllustrations 


in the examination paper. For b J 

instance, he was asked: Rea 
“Tf you were driving along a : 

country road and met a Irvin 


skittish horse, what would 
you do?” 

The manner in which he an- 
swered this per- 
fectly civil ques- 
tion was 
responsible for the 
circumstance that 
he was obliged to 
take the examina- 
tion all over again 
before he received 
his license. The 
answer was as 
follows: 

“T would stop 
the car, then the 
engine, and then 
if the horse ‘was still skittish, I would take the machine apart 
and hide it in the grass till he got safely by.” 


UIRHEAD BONE, the eminent Scots etcher, was tendered 

a dinner by the Saint Andrew’s Society of New York at 
which the president of the Society commented on the significant 
fact that whereas thirty years ago stories of Scotsmen made up 
only five percent of the total after-dinner product, during the 
banquet season of 1922-23 Scottish stories were upwards of 
seventy-five percent of the entire output. Statistics were also 
quoted showing that the story about the Scots horse which 
balked with its left hind hoof on a threepenny bit had been 
told 34.31416 times—the decimal representing one occasion when, 
under the influence of some prime old Yonkers Vatted Scotch, 
the story teller had forgotten how the story ended. 

In any event, however, this surprising increase in the output 
of Scots stories seemed so gratifying to the president of the 
Saint Andrew’s Society that I am encouraged to tell the 
story which Lord Dewar—a name to conjure with outside 
the three-mile limit—related to my friend Charles Mason 
Fairbanks. 

It is perhaps the shortest Scots story on record, and yet it 
illustrates to a degree those characteristics which, as we are told 
by Scotsmen themselves, are so typical of the economical, warm- 
hearted yet withal cautious Scot. 

A native of Aberdeen so wrung the heart of a wealthy friend 
by telling a story of the most pitiful nature that he succeeded 
in borrowing half a crown. The next day he was discovered 
lying on the floor of his miserable garret with the borrowed 
half-crown clutched in his lifeless hand. He had died of lead 


poisoning. 


A FEW months ago an American 
advocate of birth control was 
barred from Japan by the Japanese 
Government although she advanced the 
usual arguments of Mr. Havelock Ellis 
and other authorities. She did not, 
however, tell a story which might have 
convinced the Japanese Government 
that perhaps there was something to be 
said from the viewpoint of the father. 
It concerns a man who stepped off a car 
in New Rochelle, N. Y., accompanied by 
his wife and fourteen children. He was 
about to transfer to a Rye Beach bus 
when a policeman tapped him. 

“Come along with me,” he said. 

“What for?” the man asked. 

“T don’t know,” the policeman said 
as he led him away, “but after I’ve 
locked you up, I’ll go back and find out 
why that crowd was following you.” 
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This Grenadier Tompkins is working in a 
picture they’re filming right on the ship. 
I’ve met the director—a swell fellow—and 
Delancey Gregory, the star, and some of 
the girls, and 

“You’ve been having lots of fun while 
I’ve been under cover, haven’t you?” 
I butt in sarcastically. 

“IT always do,” returns Hazel coolly, 
penciling her really lovely eyebrows. 
“The director, Gordon Daft—you’ve heard 
of him—thinks I’m just the type and wants 
me in his next big feature. He’s sure I'll 
photograph wonderfully.  He’s. so intel- 
ligent, Gladys! I told him you had some 
picture experience and he wants us both 
to appear in the film they’re making here 
on the boat. Isn’t that wonderful?” = 

“No, it isn’t!” I says testily. “And if 
you think I’m going to work as a movie 
extra on my vacation, you’re crazy! If I 
was you I’d keep away from that director. 
He’s trying to put over a fast one!” 

“Do you think axything is qn the level?” 
demands Hazel. 

“Ves,” I says. “A billiard table.” 

Nevertheless, Hazel insisted on taking 
me out on deck and introducing me to 
Gordon Daft, the director, Grenadier 
Tompkins and Delancey Gregory, the 
star. We also met the girls, who grew a 
bit chilly towards us when Mr. Daft 
enthusiastically remarked that the three 
most beautiful things he ever saw in his 
life were the Yosemite Valley, Hazel and 
me. Delancey Gregory butted in to say 
that the director was unduly boosting the 
Yosemite. Grenadier Tompkins, high- 
cheek-boned, broken-nosed, sullen and 
swarthy, sneered at both of ’em and looked 
at me with ravenous eyes that never left 
me while I was on the deck. 

Well, the combined pleadings of Hazel 
and her new found boy friend, Mr. Daft, 
swept away my objections to working on 
my vacation and we appeared in several 
scenes of the picture as atmosphere. As a 
matter of fact, I rather enjoyed the 
experience, which was very interesting as 
well as profitable and helped break up the 
monotony of the trip. The only thing 
I didn’t like was Grenadier Tompkins, 
middleweight champion of the globe. He 
was positively impossible, honestly! 

For some unknown reason this English 
exponent of the noble art of felonious 
assault considered himself irresistible, a 
regular Mephistopheles amongst the ladies, 
and only in the privacy of my cabin could 
I turn around without bumping into him. 
I liked him and carbolic the same way and 
practically told him so, but thinly veiled 
insults rolled off the Grenadier like rain- 
drops off oil. Really, the more I saw of 
the world’s middleweight champion the 
more I hoped Fighting Paddy Leary would 
assassinate him, and I guess that was the 
only thing Hazel and I ever agreed on. 

One day on deck when the modest 
Grenadier had told me for the: twentieth 
time with reference to Fighting Paddy that 
he intended to “bash the blighter’s fyce 
in!” I interrupted with a yawn. “You 
won’t have a chance to bash anybody’s 
fyce in, old dear, after Fighting Paddy 
Leary hits you—you'll be too busy!” 

“Busy?” says the Grenadier. “Busy 
at what, may I arsk?” 
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“Busy picking splinters out of your 
shoulder blades!” I says sweetly. 

He was fit to be tied and gave me a glare 
that sunburnt my nose—but that didn’t 
stop his chasing me. 

Delancey Gregory, the movie star, also 
favored me with his kind attention, 
and I must say that in his case I didn’t 
seek police protection. The tall and dis- 
tinguished looking Delancey was as hand- 
some as they come in his sex, and while not 
exactly as brilliant a conversationalist as 
Will’ Rogers or Georgie B. Shaw, he at 
least knew what it was all about, was an 
easy dancer and fond of his mother. He 
wasn’t a bit unpalatable, really. Being 
wild to crash into pictures, Hazel grew 
plenty friendly with the director and the 
four of us murdered many an hour in the 
braw bright moonlight nights on the deck. 
Grenadier Tompkins watched us sullenly 
with narrowed eyes and threatening mut- 
terings, all of which Hazel thought were 
funny. I was worried, honestly. I saw 
a climax rapidly approaching and I don’t 
like climaxes in which I figure! 

The name of the movie they were as- 
sembling aboard ship was “Love and 
Passion”—a pleasing change from the 
usual suggestive titles, wasn’t it? Anyhow, 
Grenadier Tompkins and Delancey Gregory 
were supposed to box in it, with Delancey 
knocking the world’s middleweight cham- 
pion out. I don’t have to tell you they 
were plying the Grenadier with very im- 
portant money to get him to agree with 
the author of that scenario! 

Well, this soul-stirring fight was re- 
hearsed dozens of times daily on the 
deck and dozens is a thrifty use of the des- 
criptive. It was real thrilling to watch, 
too, don’t think it wasn’t! The Grenadier 
was no actor, he was a fighter, and he had 
a bad habit of losing all thought of the 
drama at the sound of the bell. The 
result of the champion’s being unable to 
forget his art was that the director had to 
watch him carefully lest he get too enthusi- 
astic in the big fight scene. Whenever the 
fun began to wax too fast and furious, the 
leading man would cast a panic-stricken 
glance at the director, who would roar 
“Cut!” through his megaphone—that being 
the signal to stop the action. 

Well, that little word “Cut!” was the 
one thing that Grenadier Tompkins 
thought was wrong with the movies, he 
told me bitterly when he cornered me on 
deck one night while we’re waiting for the 
dinner bugle. He. moaned that all he 
heard from morning to night was that bel- 
lowed “Cut!” It was fastening on what 
nerves he had and driving him triple 
cuckoo. He eats, drinks and sleeps the 
word. Walking along the deck, he will 
halt instantly and mechanically when 
some practical joker bawls “Cut!” Dress- 
ing, he’ll stop and stand rigid; eating, 
he'll drop knife and fork; and any word 
that would make the Grenadier drop his 
knife while he was eating must certainly 
be engraved on his brain. 

May Allah be praised, as they say in 
Yonkers, that I remembered all that—later! 

The night before our noble vessel parked 
at Southampton there was a formal dance 
in the grand salon, and that gave me and 
Hazel a chance to make most of the other 


girls aboard wish they had come over by 
rail, or at least kept off a boat containing 
two such well filled evening gowns as we 
displayed. The sturdy menfolk flocked 
around us like Ethiopians flock around a 
crap game, and I'll bet many a married man 
had to exercise some ingenuity in the bed- 
time story he gave friend wife after the 
ball was over. I danced with Delancey 
Gregory practically all night and that 
seemed to work our old friend Grenadier 
Tompkins into one of those cold furies 
you read about. Really, two or three 
times I thought the English athlete was 
going to prove he was a champion right 
on the ballroom floor, and finally, to avoid a 
fox pass, I gave him one waltz. A waltz 
was all I’d trust him with after the way 
his eyes devoured me. You can’t do much 
batting out of turn in a waltz! 

Well, the Grenadier and I have scarcely 
started to glide over a floor that would 
have delighted Maurice when right from 
behind us comes a sharp command “Cut!” 
Grenadier Tompkins blinked, instantly 
stopped dancing and his high-salaried 
arms fell from around my shrinking form 
as if he’d been shot. Before he can 
recover himself I am being whirled away 
in the embrace of the grinning Delancey 
Gregory. Honestly, I had to laugh— 
the whole thing was much funnier than it 
sounds. To think that the Grenadier had 
actually become such a slave to that oft 
repeated word that he’d even stop dancing 
with me when someone hollered it at him! 
Before the jam closed in around us I got 
one glimpse of his rage-contorted face— 
it was as white as Delancey’s dress shirt 
and it made me very thoughtful. 

The next morning, our last aboard the 
ship, Grenadier Tompkins did his stuff! 

The long and carefully rehearsed fight 
between Delancey Gregory and the Grena- 
dier was “shot,” but you'll never see 
it in the picture. While it lasted it exceeded 
the director’s wildest hopes for action, as 
he afterwards gasped, but-the finish was 
exceedingly different from the one written 
in the scenario. With murder in his heart, 
behind every crushing, cruel blow, behind 
every panting snarl from lips drawn back 
over his ragged teeth, Grenadier Tompkins 
gave poor Delancey Gregory an unmerci- 
ful beating in an almost unbelievably short 
space of time. Oh, it was terrible, really! 
Delancey was no cake-eater and stood up 
to it manfully when he realized what was 
happening, but he was just a movie actor 
and Grenadier Tompkins was a professional 
prize fighter—a champion. Honestly, my 
blood boils even now when I think of it. 
This English brute broke Delancey’s 
classic nose, split his ear, blacked his eyes 
and otherwise disfigured him before the 
stunned director snapped out of it and 
stopped the Grenadier as a bullet would 
stop him with a frantically roared “Cut!” 

But the damage had been done and it 
would be many weeks before Delancey 
Gregory could go on with the picture. 
Grenadier Tompkins took leave of us with 
asnarling: ‘You arsked for h’action, you 
blighters, h’and you got it!” 

Really, I could have been given thirty 
vears at hard labor for what I thought of 
Mr. Grenadier Tompkins after that exhi- 
bition of sportsmanship! Hazel was a3 
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The vote that 


sweeps the nation! 


From coast to coast we proudly boast 
Our candidate's the winner. 

Our only speech the crowd to reach 
Is Campbell’s Soup for dinner! 


MDEN, N.J., U.SA- 


“Every single can contains our business 
reputation.” That is our only “platform.” For 
whether or not the American housewife is to 
cast her daily vote for Campbell's at the grocery 
store, depends on just one thing—that spoonful : 
of Campbell's Soup which she lifts to her lips. 21 kinds 
And her choice is shown in the amount of 12 cents a can 
Campbell's Soups she buys every day throughout 
the United States. 
Serve tonight Campbell’s Tomato Soup— 
that delicious blend of pure tomato juices, richly 
nourishing butter and tasty seasoning. Taste it 
critically. Let your own enthusiasm tell you 
why it is such an overwhelming favorite. 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 
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burnt up as I was and we talked about 
hardly anything else all the way up to 
London, in those little trick trains that 
look like something you’d bring home to 
Sonny for Xmas. A couple of medicos fixed 
up the battered leading man and the com- 
pany came up to King George’s home town 
with us, all of us fussing over Delancey 
and making him as comfortable as it’s 
possible for anyone to be with a sirloin 
steak over each eye. Darn it, I liked the 
way he took it! Not a whine out of him; 
he was just sorry the picture would have 
to be held up. Mr. Daft, the director, 
kept swearing he’d murder Grenadier 
Tompkins in cold blood, and all of a sudden 
while he was madly raving, a scheme to get 
even with the middleweight champion 
struck me like a flash. It was a daring: 


plan, and, yes, a crazy one—but I was 
satisfied if it was successful it would mane 


Grenadier Tompkins ‘‘Paid!” 

I took Mr. Daft away from the others 
and told him about it. He didn’t say.a 
word for a full minute, and then~ he 
suddenly slapped my knee, immediately 
apologizing—oh, he was all right. 

“Gladys,” he says, “what you are doing 
answering phone calls in a hotel, I don’t 
know, but it’s your own business and I 
won’t bother you with foolish questions. 
Personally, I think your scheme is abso- 
lutely insane—but I also think it’s just 
about insane enough to work!” 

Be patient. 

Me and Hazel had been in dear old 
London just about long enough to lose a 
fortune trying to tell a shilling from a 
half-crown when we came back to our 
hotel one day from a sight-seeing excur- 
sion to find a note from no less than 
Fighting Paddy Leary. Inside the note 
were two ringside tickets for his champion- 
ship bout with Grenadier Tompkins at the 
National Sporting Club the following 
night. Honestly, I must show you that 
note. Look: 


I’m fighting this mug on three days 
traneing in this slab after a brutal ride on 
the ocean, but I’ll take him just the same. 
Hope you had a good trip over and aint 
forgot your promise to let me pay you a 
call. These is the best ducats I could 
promote. They’re ringside and you kids is 
got to doll up. They wear the old soup 
and fish at the fights over here, kin you 
beat that? Wishing myself the best of 
luck, 

Yours, 
Fighting Paddy Leary 


Further, deponent sayeth not! 

Quick work and equally fast money got 
Mr. Daft a ringside seat next to ours, and 
they were as close as you could get without 
actually being in the ring itself. We were 
what you might call sitting pretty. Tak- 
ing Fighting Paddy’s etiquette hint, we 
were dolled up within an inch of our lives, 
as was everybody else, for that matter. 
There were no more people present than 
there are in Boston, and I question seri- 
ously if I’ll ever be in such good company 
again as-I was at that prize fight. All 
around us was Duke This and Lord That, 
and not ten feet away in a box was the 
Prince of Wales. Honestly, that noted 
and likable young gentleman simply 
panicked Hazel! My charming girl friend 
could see nothing else. She just sat there, 
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her eyes mucilaged on the boy like a 
starving collie outside a butcher shop. 

“So that’s the Prince of Wales?” she 
murmurs. ‘Well, he’s certainly a cute 
kid! I wish he’d give us a tumble—they 
say he craves American girls.” 

That irritated me. ‘Listen, young lady,” 
I says, “it wouldn’t do him any good if he 
did give me a tumble, because I wouldn’t 
go out with him any more than I would 
with any stranger, prince or no prince!” 

“Good for you!” says Mr. Daft. 

“So you wouldn’t step out with the 
Prince of Wales, heh?” sneers Hazel. 
“Apple sauce!” 

Further discussion along these lines was 
interrupted by the entrance of Grenadier 


-Tompkins and his retinue of attendants. 


The Grenadier received a polite reception 
=the customers don’t go in for the vocal 


‘display at the National Sporting Club of 
“London like they do at the Bowery A. C. . 


It just isn’t done, old bean. Then our 
athlete, Fighting Paddy Leary, looking 
pale and serious, entered the ring. There 
were plenty fans from the colonies present 
besides us and they gave Fighting Paddy 
a welcoming yell that must have shaken 
the Tower of London and certainly shook 
the dignity of the Londoners. Isaw many 
a reproving frown. 

Fighting Paddy’s first act was to peer 
anxiously around until he saw us, and then 
a broad grin lighted up his face. Hazel 
gave him a brief mechanical smile, then 
her eyes went right back to the royal box. 
I fluttered my handkerchief encouragingly, 
and Mr. Daft, all excited, called “Knock 
him stiff, kid!’ 

Fighting Paddy nodded back, very 
serious again. 

“Doesn’t he look determined?” I whis- 
pered, nudging Hazel. 

“T’ll say he does!” she says with a sigh. 
“And just think—some day he’ll be King 
of England!” 

Mr. Daft laughed outright and I gave 
her up in disgust. 

Well, the movie cameras that were to 
film the championship fight are set up 
around the ring, the scowling Grenadier 
Tompkins and the equally scowling Fight- 
ing Paddy Leary are introduced, a bell 
rings—and the panic is on! 

I'll never forget that first round, and 
Grenadier Tompkins will never forget the 
second! Honestly, for three minutes the 
champion did everything to poor Fighting 
Paddy Leary but stick a knife in him, and 
I sat on the edge of my seat biting my 
lips and seeing again through moist eyes 
this burly Englishman battering Delancey 
Gregory aboard the ship. Fighting Paddy 
hit the floor either eight or twenty-seven 
times, and according to the screaming 
Mr. Daft and the rest of our countrymen 
present most of the blows that put him 
there were exceedingly foul. Even some 
of the Englishmen sitting around us were 
saying in conversational tones, “I say, fight 
fair, Grenadier!’’ or ‘‘Mister Referee, that 
was a bit low!” Twice Fighting Paddy 
stopped falling long enough to file personal 
complaints with the referee, but he got no 
service at all. 

When Paddy staggered to his corner at 
the end of the first round, really, he looked 
like the wreck of the Hesperus. His 
seconds worked over him frantically, while 


the Americans kept up a continual din, 
mostly howls at the referee, who paid not 
the slightest attention. In the midst of 
this confusion I happened to glance at the 
royal box in time to see the Prince whisper 
to one of his companions. The man 
nodded, bowed, got up and came over to 
the referee. There was a short confab 
and then that official walked over to 
Grenadier Tompkins and spoke most 
earnestly to him. What he said I don’t 
know, but he was evidently Jaying down 
the law and they listened very respectfully. 
This little incident brought some rousing 
cheers from the Americans for Mr. Wales. 

“Did you see that?” says Mr. Daft 
excitedly. ‘“The Prince has told that yegg 
referee to warn Tompkins about fouling. 
Say—the Prince is a real guy!” 

“Of course he’s a real guy,” says Hazel, 
like she and the Prince were playmates. 
“Didn’t I always say he was?” 

The gong for the second round sent 
Fighting Paddy staggering to the middle of 
the ring, badly hurt but still game. There 
was no quif in any way connected with him, 
but that first round beating and those 
foul blows had ruined him. Grenadier 
Tompkins began pounding him again 
from where he left off before, and Fighting 
Paddy slowly gave ground, feebly pawing 
at the cruelly grinning Grenadier, until 
they were both up against the ropes right 
over where we were sitting. 

That is what I had been waiting for 
since this carnival of assault and battery 
began! I nudged Mr. Daft and he 
nodded nervously but understandingly. 
Fighting Paddy missed a couple of des- 
perate blows, and the horrible crunch of the 
Grenadier’s fists against his face and body 
could be heard to the farthest corner of 
the place. Honestly, it looked all over 
but the shouting, and Paddy gazed des- 
pairingly down at us above the Grenadier’s 
shoulders. The Grenadier hit Paddy with , 
one glove and pulled back the other for the 
finishing blow. I felt it was now or never! 

“Do your stuff!” I hissed in Mr. Daft’s 
ear. Mr. Daft yanked a small mega- 
phone from under his coat and took a deep 
breath. 

“Cut!” he roars. 

As Shakespeare once remarked, that was 
the most unkindest cut of all! Grenadier 
Tompkins stopped short at the familiar 
command in the familiar voice. The 
clicking of the cameras about the ring 
seemed to come to his ears for the first 
time. Mechanically he dropped his arms. 
The entire crowd was now on its feet, yes, 
dignified English and all, howling itself 
hoarse. Wam! The amazed but delighted 
Fighting Paddy Leary swung a terrible 
blow at the champion’s jaw. It knocked 
Grenadier Tompkins as cold as thirty- 
eight dollars’ worth of frosted chocolate, 
and if they hadn’t swept him up he’d be 
there yet! 

On the way back to our hotel, after 
Hazel had witnessed the Prince of Wales 
shake Fighting Paddy Leary’s hand and 
she had agreed to dine with the new king 
of the middleweights the following night, J 
asked her what she thought of the fight 
and its sensational finish. 

Hazel yawns sleepily. 

“T think ” she says, “the Prince of Wales 
is certainly one swell looking fellow!” 


“Things as They Are’’—in Life, not in Fiction—is the subject of the dramatic and unusual 


love story Frank R. Avams will tell you in December CosMoPOLITAN on sale November 10 
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“Worse than that,” Tuck assured him. 
“Bearings burned out. And say, does that 
machine of yours run?” 

The expression on the face of his inquisi- 
tor changed instantly from kindly solicitude 
to shrewd calculation. 

“It’s got the best engine the factory ever 
put under that hood,” he announced, 
surveying his chariot as if viewing it with 
an eye that saw hitherto unappreciated 
virtues in it—as it did. “Of course it ain’t 
much on looks’—a generous concession— 
“but I wouldn’t trade the:¢ngine for——”’ 

“T’ll give you three hundred for it,”” Tuck 
broke in, time being: thé-essence of the 
contract so far as he ‘was coricerned. 

The owner looked ‘dazed— 
he had expected two. 

“Make it three a quarter, he said 
automatically, “and 


Tuck reached for his wallet and discov-™ 


ered he could just make it. “Done! 
Hitch a team to my car and drag it into 
your barn. I’ll pay you for that later.” 

“Sure!” said the other. He cast a 
cautious glance about and then, his left eye 
performing a prodigious wink, he produced 
a pint flask. “This,” he announced, “ain’t 
none of that bootleg stuff but good corn 
whisky right out of the bottom of my own 
silo. Help yourself—and luck to you.” 

Tuck took a swallow. 

“T need it,” he remarked, meaning luck 
and not the whisky. 

“Take it with you,” offered his bene- 
factor, meaning the whisky and not the 
luck. “Plenty more where it came from!” 

And that was how Tuck, bereft of his 
eleven thousand dollar roadster, happened 
to arrive at Forty Acres Farm in an ancient 
rattletrap and with a strong, 
taint to his breath. 

_ None of this, of course, had had any part 
in his plan. 

“The old boat has got a bit of life left in 
it at that,” he decided. “I wonder if it can 
beat forty.” 

In a few minutes he discoveréd that, 
maintaining contact with the road here and 
there, it could actually turn out fifty or 
thereabouts. And that fact, allied perhaps 
with the swallow of whisky he had taken on 
an empty stomach, made him feel pleas- 
antly exhilarated. “I'll make it, all right,” 
he thought. ‘Less than thirty miles now!” 

The next instant he jammed his brakes, 
made an ineffectual effort to swerve to the 
right, and then amidst a wild splintering 
plunged through chaos into unconscious- 
ness. 

In a minute—so it seemed—he opened 
his eyes. Then he blinked rapidly. But 
the illusion remained. He was in bed, with 
the sun—bright, warm, benignant—stream- 
ing through dormer windows. He strove to 
fathom this mystery and then, as memory 
flashed back to him, he started to get up. 

“I'd advise you to stay where you are,” 
suggested a cool, uncompromising voice. 
“I’ve taken your clothes and hung them 
out to air. I only hope for your sake that 
no revenue officers use this road today.” 

Tuck turned. In the doorway ‘stood a 
breeched and booted figure that neverthe- 
less was as feminine as the voice that had 
given him pause. So much he realized 
before, suddenly aware that he was clothed 
only in his more intimate garments, he 


Hard As Nails 


(Continued from page 51) 


subsided hastily, blushing for her who had 
not the grace to blush for herself. 

“T remember hitting something,” he 
began confusedly. 

“Do you really?” Her voice mocked 
him. “I’m surprised. My chicken coop is 
pretty well demolished and so is your car, 
but I had an idea you were too drunk to 
remember anything ig 

“Drunk!” he protested, utterly amazed. 

“So-drunk, I should say, as to have 
escaped injury altogether,” she went on in 
the same Stinging tone. “And so, with the 
assistance of Clem, my hired man, who is 


, half-witted and who seemed to think we 
“ ought to throw you down the old well, I 


brought you up here. But I explained to 
him'I had other plans for you.’ 
* Entering the room with swift, assured 
step, she crossed to a chair, picked up a 
flannel shirt and a pair of faded overalls 
and tossed them on to the bed. 

“Now that you are feeling—better,” she 
said, “you can put these on and start 
repairing the chicken coop.” 

Tuck stared at her incredulously. But 
there was no doubt but whet she meant it. 

“One of us is crazy!’’ he assured her. 
“T haven't a minute to lose. I—Great 
Scott! What time is it?” 

“Half-past nine.” 

“Half-past nine?” he echoed and glanced 
about. ‘Why, it should be dark if it’s as 
late as that ~ 

“You've been here all night,” she 
explained. “I looked in last night and 
earlier this morning but you were still— 
unconscious, shall we say?” 

This was pure sarcasm, so intended. 
But Tuck let it pass. Fate had been 
against him, after all. The while he lay 
here, a lamentable Lochinvar, Kitty had 
been married. He was utterly over- 
whelmed. A woman’s intuition should 
have guessed that; a woman’s eyes—a true 
woman’s eves, that is—could hardly have 
looked upon him save with pity. 

But this vindictive young female was 
implacable. 

“Tf you are handy with tools,” she said, 
“it will take you possibly a week to repair 
the damage you have done. In any event, 
between that and going to jail 

Tuck’s thoughts had been all for Kitty— 
Kitty married to that preposterous old 
bounder. But now he looked up as the 
word penetrated. “Jail?” he repeated. 

“In Massachusetts that’s where they are 
sending young men who insist upon operat- 
ing automobiles when under the influence 
of liquor 

“But Great Scott!’ he exploded, “I 
wasn’t. I hadn’t even had a drink 
There he paused, as memory smote him. 
“Except, that is, just one,” he concluded. 

She shrugged skeptical shoulders. “You 
can tell that to the judge if you prefer. 
But they are notoriously hard to convince.” 

“And anyway, I'll pay for the coop——” 

“Oh, no you won’t. Labor is one 
thing money won’t buy these days. Not 
on a farm. If you’re a reasonable young 
man you'll do exactly as I say. Think it 
over!” And thereupon she departed. 

So it was that Tuck came to Forty 
Acres Farm and so it was that he stayed 
there. After all, what difference did it 
make what he did or where he went? 
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Life now stretched before him endlessly, 
emptily. The one thing he could not do 
was to lie in bed and think. And so he 
dressed and descended to the kitchen. 
There he found his captor washing dishes 
with her arms bared to above the elbow. 

“T’m glad you’ve decided to be sensible,” 
she said, and he found himself too lethargic 
to answer her even. 

Nevertheless, as he ate he did study her 
a little. To some men, in spite of her 
attire—both her khaki shirt and breeches 
showed signs of service and there was mud 
on her high laced boyish boots—and in 
spite, as well, of a cool hardness about her, 
she might have seemed not without charm. 
She was young, straight and supple, and 
if her bobbed hair was disarrayed it was 
yet colorful, a warm chestnut with bronze 
glints in it. 

Tuck, however, assured himself he had 
seldom seen any girl so utterly devoid of 
charm. As he finished his cofee the 
telephone rang. He could not escape 
hearing her end of the conversation. 

“Absolutely no!’ she said, in a tone 
which matched her words. “I’ve said that 
before and I mean it.” 

“A regular little Tartar—hard as nails!” 
Tuck decided. 

From the telephone she turned to him. 

“There’s some lumber stored in the 
barn. I'll show you where it is and you 
can start work at once.” 

The June sun flooded the barnyard, the 
wind blew sweet and clean from the warm- 
breathed valley, the tops of the elms sighed 
softly as he worked. In her final charge 
against him Kitty had told Tuck that he, 
forever taking motors apart and putting 


them together again, was a grown-up. 


child playing with expensive toys. The 
truth was that, too rich to know the need 
of work and yet too alive to be content 
without occupation, he had contrived one 
that at least was not to his discredit. 

His first glimpse of the damage he had 
wrought had startled him. Then imme- 
diately it became a challenge. 

A noon, when she went to summon him 
to dinner, he had made famous progress. 
She noted that, but all she said was: 
“Dinner is ready. And don’t pay any 
attention to Clem, please. He is very 
faithful and true—which is why he is called 
half-witted, I suppose. Just now he 
resents you and is inclined to be sus- 
picious.” 

Of the latter there could be no doubt. 
The loose-jointed, leathery-faced hired man 
gave Tuck a furtive, bristling glance. 

“Clem!” said his mistress sharply. 

The effect was magical. “Haw!” mut- 
tered Clem inarticulately, and subsided. 

“She’d make a darn good animal 
trainer,” thought Tuck. “I wonder how 
she gets that way!” 

Not that he really wondered. He 
believed she had been born that way. He 
couldn’t have imagined her ever being 
like Kitty. And she never had been— 
like Kitty. Nevertheless, it was true 


that if, when Ann Duncan was twenty, her 
father had not surrendered to the sophis- 
try that suicide was the only solution of 
the mess he had made of his life, Ann at 
twenty-four would not have been as she 
was. In brief, the burdens her father had 
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Is your skin oily— 
your nose shiny? 


by the right treatment 


A certain invisible amount of oil in your skin 
is necessary to keep it soft and supple. But too 
much oil not only spoils the appearance of your 
skin; it very much increases the danger of infec- 
tion from dust and dirt. 


Don’t let your skin get the habit of always be- 
ing shiny with too much oil. Use this treat- 
ment once or twice a day, and see how helpful 
it will prove in keeping your skin in just the 
right condition:— 

. 
CLEANSE your skin by washing in your usual way 
with W oodbury’s Facial Soap and lukewarm water. 
wige off the surplus moisture, but leave the skin 
lightly damp. Now with warm water work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap in your 
hands. Apply it to your face and rub it thoroughly 
into the pores with your finger tips — always with an 
upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm water, 
then with cold—the colder the better. If possible rub 
your face for thirty seconds with a piece of ice. 
This treatment will give your skin a firmer, 
fresher look the first time you use it. Follow it 
persistently and see what a wonderful improve- 


ment it will make in your appearance. 


The right treatment for your type of skin 

No matter what kind of skin you have—you 
will find the treatment that especially meets its 
needs in the booklet, “A Skin You Love to 
Touch,’’ which is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Special treatments for each different type of 
skin are given in this booklet. By following 
these treatments thousands of women have 


Copyright, 1923, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


‘You can overcome this condition 


“WITH warm water work up a lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap in your hands. Apply it to your face and 
rub thoroughly into the pores... .”’ The rest of this 
treatment is given in the first column below. 


overcome the faults in their complexion and 
built up a fresh, clear, lovely skin. 


Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, and 
begin tonight the right treatment for yourskin. 
A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
lasts a month or six weeks. Woodbury’s 
also comes in convenient 3-cake boxes. 


Three famous Woodbury skin preparations 
—guest size—for 10 cents 
THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
1611. Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


For the enclosed 10 cents—Please send me a miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations, containing, 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens 
Co., Limited, 1611 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
English Agents: H. C. Quelch & Co., 4 Ludgate Square, 
London, E. C. 4. 


Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 
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thought to annihilate along with himself 
had merely slipped to her shoulders. 

She and her brother Bobby, who was 
five years younger, were already mother- 
less. But that, to Ann, had seemed a 
blessing, everything considered. It was 
going to be hard enough anyway. Bobby 
must continue in school and then go to 
Yale. That was absolutely final. But how? 


She might have approached the problem ~ 
in a feminine way and married one of. 
several men who had suggested that, 


possibility. But she hadn’t. 

While the problem stilled pressed, an 
abandoned farm and a still more aban- 
doned real estate agent had suggested 
possibilities. So“here she was, an aban- 
doned farmerette. : 

When she came to Forty Acres—so 
named because that extent of land had 
seemed to her.as limitless as Sahara—she* 
had still retained illusions.. Those which’ 
had not been killed for-her she had met- 


cilessly “disposed of herself. If she had” 


been less determined of spirit she would 
have quit long ago. 

Instead, she had made herself a match’ 
for the men she dealt with and she drove 
as hard bargains as they did. As for the 
rest—well, Bobby was in Yale anyway. 

To some that might have seemed a poor 
return for all her effort. But by one of 
those queer quirks in feminine judgment, 
the more she sacrificed the more important 
it seemed that Bobby should have cvery- 
thing’ And he was gifted in that direc- 
tion, as his letters proved. They were all 
more or less in the same strain, such as: 


Went up to New York with some of the 
gang Friday night. Had a peach of a time. 
Returned stony but it was worth it. Saw 
a suit at Stooks. They want a hundred 
iron men for it but it’s got class all over it. 
Say, Sis, talk to those cows of yours and 
see if you can’t persuade them to come 
across with more milk. Tell them that 
your bright young brother will have to do 

* an Adam and Eve stunt pretty sooh if he 
doesn’t get hold of some rags. That suit 
was the humming bird’s silk hat. 


In the beginning, the abandoned real 
estate agent had assured her that, with 
practitally no effort on her part, Forty 
Acres could be persuaded simply to flow 
milk and honey. -Now there were moments 
when she would have been pleased to meet 
him. Preferably at dawn, with coffee and 
pistols for two. 

Nevertheless, Bobby got his suit. 

“Bought it: Saturday,” he informed her 
by letter. “It fits like the well known 
paper on the wall. Saw the Follies. 
They've got a milking girl number. 
Reminded me of you. I'd like to run a 
dairy farm myself if it’s atything like that. 
Pretty soft!” 

Very soft! As soft as Ann, sitting there 
in her worn khaki, abstractedly eating— 
twenty cows, if they fail to: make the owner 
rich, will at least make the owner .ab- 
stracted—the while Tuck wondered how 
she got that way! 

This, however, was of less moment to 
him than the reconstruction of the chicken 
coop. ~ He returned to that promptly, 
working the afternoon through, pausing 
only to fill his pipe now and then, or take 
a trip to the kitchen for a glass of water. 
On one such trip, he surprised Ann about 
to take a kettle of water from the stove. 
And was surprised in turn because she had 
discarded her khaki and wore what seemed 
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to be an ancient evening cape. This 
had once been a magnificent shade of 
green of some material both soft and rich, 
and there were still bands of dusky fur at 
the wrists and collars. 

Now, apparently, she used it as a bath- 
robe. But though it made her more 
feminine in appearance, it did not have 
that effect on her manner. 


“Please don’t bother,”’ she commanded 


as he sprang automatically to relieve her. 
“T’m used to waiting on myself.” 

There was more to it than that. She 
believed, from her own experience, that 
no man renders a guid—even under 


guise ‘of chivalry—without trying sooner. 


or later to extract a quo in return. 

Yet even as. she squelched ‘Fuck’ she 
turned: back to-him. “But there is one 
thing you can do for me,” she said. “You 
can give me your promise to stay here and 
help Clem until I get back——”’ 

“Until you get back?” he echoed. 

-“T’ve got to go to New Haven. ' My 
brother i is at Yale and I’m afraid that he is 


—sick. Clem will take ‘the milk to, the, 
“station as usual, but he must have some 


help. Can you milk a cow?” 


Tuck—before whom life stretched emp- 
--, Can.be treated this way: 
“T’ve never had any experience, but I. 


tily and endlessly—actually grinned. 


might be able to achieve the art.’ 

“It’s simple enough, if you don’t irritate 
the cow 

“T’ll try not to,’’ said Tuck meekly. - 

“Thank you. 
properly paid, of course.’ 

“And anyway it will be much better 
than being sent to jail,’ he reminded her. 
And then, remembering her brother, he 
added hastily—being Tuck: “I didn’t 
mean to rub it in—of course I'll be glad to 
do whatever I can.” 

In a moment of less stress she might 
have pondered that. As it was she bathed, 
dressed and departed, all within the hour. 

“Don’t try to talk to Clem—it just 
confuses him,” she advised Tuck. ‘He’ll 
manage to make you understand what he 
wants done. He'll prepare supper as soon 
as he comes back from the station and then 
he’ll go to bed. If you care to use it, the 
library is at your service.” 

The soft dusk swallowed her up, an 
engine whirred off and he was alone. He 
hesitated, and then turned to the library. 
This he had noticed before. The room 
had impressed him in spite of its shabbi- 
ness. The great old fireplace with its 
MacIntyre mantel was flanked by book- 
shelves. Over this, dimly luminous in the 
half light -hovering beyond. the lamp’s 
shaded radiance, hung a portrait in oil. 


This was very good, though his surprise at 


that was submerged in a greater surprise, 


- for it pictured a beautiful, smiling woman 


in a formal gown with train—English 
court dress, he thought. 

Then, suddenly, it recalled Kitty to him 
—not that he had forgotten her, of course! 
—and abruptly he turned away. 

Then. he thought of. Ann as she had 
looked when departing. “She can look 
darn attractive when she wants to.” 

“Haw!” said a voice behind him. 

They supped together, in a silence 
broken only by what Tuck dubbed the 
sweet melody of Clem’s jaws. And then, 
as Ann had prophesied, Clem went to bed 
while Tuck, who would have been wise 
to do likewise, returned to the library. 

Presently the clock on the mantel began 


rll see that you are 


to strike. He glanced up. Eight o’clock. 
Last night at this time—no, two nights 
before at this time—he had just finished 
talking to Kitty. She was yet to be mar- 
ried then. Now—— 

“Tt would have been better if I had 
smashed myself up as thoroughly as I did 
that old flivver,”’ he decided. 


The first rays of dawn were lighting the 
east as he and Clem finished breakfast. 
And the last glow of sunset was still 
streaking the west when he fell into his 
bed that night. He knew then why folks 
on a farm go to bed early. 

“T hope,” he thought, “that Clem will 
oversleep in the morning. I’m darned 
sure J will . . . That little red Jersey 
sure has a mean disposition. I—wonder— 
just. what—she has—against—me.”’ 

*That was his last waking thought; the 
thought which should have been conse- 
crated to Kitty. Especially: as she, at that 
precise moment, was thinking of him— 
and with deep emotion, too. 

“J trust,” her mother was raging, ‘‘that 
you are satisfied. Everybody is talking. 
They know that Tuck talked to you over 
the phone and if you think Leonard Hood 


“Oh shut up!” snapped Kitty unfilially. 

But though she wouldn’t admit it, she 
realized she. had been foolish. She had 
counted on Tuck’s rushing to her, making 
any and all concessions to regain her. She 
wondered where he could have gone to. 

At the headquarters of the Amazon Tuck 
had not been able to forget Kitty. But 
at the headquarters of the Amazon there 
hadn’t been twenty cows and a chicken 
coop. 

Of course he hadn’t forgotten Kitty. 
Impossible! But there were moments 
when she—well, slipped from his mind. 
His activities seemed to him terrific. 
The moment one thing was finished, some- 
thing else clamored to be done. A cow, 
he had discovered, may look slow and 
phlegmatic; nevertheless she can be a more 
complex creature than the most expensive 
piece of machinery. 

“T only hope,” he thought, “that I 
won’t be as half-witted as Clem by the 
time the young ogress returns.” 

A sound caused .him to turn. In the 
sunlit doorway of the cowshed stood a 
dog such as may be seen almost anywhere 
save at a dog show. Not that this dog did 
not have a pedigree. He had—too much, 
in fact. He was obviously related in 
some degree to every breed of dog known. 

Now he stood, one forepaw uplifted, 
poised for flight should that prove advis- 
able. But his ridiculous tail and his floppy 
ears broadcasted hope and good will. 

“Please, sir,” queried his tail, “are you 
willing to boss me around?” 

Then, caution to the winds, he flung 
himself upon Tuck. And that was not 
because Tuck had eight automobiles and 
at least as many millions. Or even be- 
cause he looked kind. In fact, he looked 
like a pirate, for he had not shaved since 
he arrived. Yet the dog knew! 

“Well, well,” said Tuck. ‘Where did 
you come from?” 

The dog was obviously half starved. 
His tail, his ears and his eyebrows now all 
evinced his renewed faith that God was in 
his Heaven and all well with the best of 
possible worlds. 

“T’ve got an idea,” Tuck went on, in 
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--- season in and Season out 


What is the 
Society Woman’s secret? 


«A WOMAN'S complexion 


can be very y per- 
fect. It should be smooth, 
supple and transparently 
fresh and it should not be- 
tray fatigue or the effects of 


weather.” 
This, if it were written, would 


ened or reddened. What 


As proof of it, there is 
scarcely a woman of prominent social position whose 
age you can guess by any dullness of skin or lines. 

That does not mean she does not motor or take part 
in whatever sports are in season. She can be a zealous 
sportswoman by day and appear in the evening with 
delicate skin unmarred. Season in and out her skin 
is kept delicately fresh. It is beautiful with the supple- 
ness of youth. 

Of course it requires daily care to keep their skin in 
this perfect condition. And perhaps this is the only 
“secret” of the lovely complexions that most society 
‘women are known to possess. Their skin is never allowed 
for a moment to deteriorate from neglect. 

There are two fundamental needs of the skin that the 
society woman knows cannot be neglected without disaster 
—regular cleansing in the particular way that cannot pos- 
sibly tighten or coarsen the skin and careful protection 


and freshening for all daytime and evening appearances. 


EVERY SKIN NEEDS THESE TWO CREAMS 


Pond’s Cold Cream for cleansing, Pond’s Vanish- 
ing Cream to protect and to hold the powder 


If she is perhaps growing older she does not show it by a dulled 
skin or ture lines. 7 she is tired her face php ay betr 


be the society woman’s code. ever much she is out of doors her skin is not rou 


store. The Pond’s Extract Company. 


These two essentials are the 
basis of the famous Pond’s 
Method of two entirely differ- 
ent creams through which so 
many lovely women keep their 
skin in just the fresh, beauti- 
fully supple condition that 
ial usage requires. 

Pond’s Cold Cream not 
only cleanses exquisitely but 
restores the skin’s natural 
suppleness. Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream not only never fails in 
protection but gives each time the instant beauty of 
smooth fresh skin under the rouge and powder, 


is her secret? 


Try this famous method—yourself 

Do this tonight. With the finger tips apply Pond’s Cold 
Cream freely. The very fine oil in it so your skin and 

netrates every pore. Let it stay on a minute—now wipe it 
off with a soft cloth. The black that comes off shows you 
how carefully this cream cleanses. Do this twice. Your skin 
looks fresh and is beautifully supple. 
Then in the morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream over 
your whole face. Now if you wish, rouge—powder. How 
smooth and velvety your face feels to your hand. Whata fresh 
and charming complexion smiles back from the mirror. The 
powder is even and smooth over this flawless base. 


Begin today to use Pond’s Two Creams regularly to 
give your skin that well cared for look that distinguishes 
the women who must be beautiful in spite of their active 
social life. Buy’ both creams in any drug or department 


Generous Tubes — Mail Coupon with 10c today 
The Pond’s Extract Co.,134U Hudson St., New York— 
Ten cents (roc) is enclosed i d y tubes of 
Pond’s two creams—enough for two weeks’ use. 
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exactly the tone and manner every dog 
dreams of, “that you care more. for milk 
than I do. How about it?” 

“Anything,” the dog replied—obviously, 
“that pleases you pleases me.” 

“Let’s go to it, then,” suggested Tuck. 
“IT don’t know what the lady who runs 
the place would say about it but we should 
worry—she’s away until further notice.” 

But she wasn’t. She was talking over 
the telephone in the kitchen. “You can 
have the pair of them for four hundred 
dollars—cash,” she was saying. “I must 
have the money at once.” 

Then she hung up the receiver and 
turning, saw him. And he felt absurdly 
like a small boy facing his elders as he 
brings home a stray dog. 

“J—I didn’t know you had come back,” 
he said inanely. “And I brought the dog 
in. He’s hungry. Do you mind if I give 
him something to eat?” 

“Of course not,” she assured him. 

Yet he felt a swift anger -against her. 
She had barely glanced at the dog. He 
could not understand how any woman 
could be so utterly devoid of sympathy 
for any suffering, starving creature. 

“Thanks,” he said and hoped she’d 
catch the sarcasm. 

But she missed it altogether. She had 
already changed back to her masculine 
gear. As Tuck poured some milk into a 
saucer she moved swiftly about the kitchen. 
Tuck tried to ignore her but was not quite 
successful. She looked pale and very 
tired. When she suddenly turned to him, 
he noticed the lilac shadows under her eyes. 

“T should have told you at once how 
much I appreciate your staying and 
helping. Please forgive me. I’ve had a 
hard trip and—many things to think of.” 

“Your brother”’—Tuck wondered sud- 
denly if in his interest in the dog he had 
not seemed unsympathetic to her. “Did 
you find him very ill?” 

“Not very,” she said, her lips tightening. 

Tuck stared as she turned away. “Good 
Lord,” he thought. “Does she resent his 
sending for her for anything less than a 
deathbed scene?” 

Later he was to be still more puzzled 
when he came suddenly upon Clem stand- 
ing before a silver framed picture which 
Tuck had noticed and which he had 
guessed was of Bobby. 

“Haw!” Clem exclaimed, and then shook 
his fist violently at the picture. 

“Everybody is a little bit crazy here,” 
murmured Tuck. “I’ll be slipping next, 
Joseph, old top.” Joseph was his new 
friend, so christened because he had a coat 
of many colors. Then abruptly, “By 
George,” he thought, “‘I’ll bet a hat Bobby 
has gotten himself into a scrape.’’- 

He had been to Yale himself. 

Besides, that would explain the mys- 
tery—Ann’s return and the sale of two 
valuable cows, Clem’s pantomimic assault 
upon Bobby’s picture. 


“Well,” Tuck decided, finally: and - 


wisely, ‘‘it’s none of my business anyway.” 

Nevertheless, when he came into the 
kitchen just before supper he did study 
Ann with quickened interest. 

“By the way,” she remarked, breaking 
in on this, “I'll not hold you here longer, 
of course. The destruction of the chicken 
coop did seem wanton and inexcusable at 
that time, and I was determined to make 
you fix it. But I imagine I may have been 


unfair. Your family and friends: 
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“I’m going to finish that chicken coop 
or bust,” Tuck cut in forthrightly. ‘‘As 
for family and friends, I haven’t much of 
the first and I imagine the rest are busy 
with their own affairs. I 

There he paused, his nice young mouth 
tightening as he thought of Kitty. As 
for Ann, she gave him a quick glance but 
said nothing. 

“T really might as well be here as any- 
where,” Tuck finished. “That is, if I 
earn my board and Joseph's. 4 

“Of course you do,” she agreed, almost 
warmly. “In fact, if you really want to 
stay I’ll pay 

“Wait until I finish the chicken coop 
before we talk about that,” he protested. 

Now she might have wondered about 
that. But actually she was too tired: to 
think very much at the moment, and such 
thought as she had was for Bobby. 

“How could he!’’ she still around: 
“Tf he only realized!” 

But of course she could defend hien’es even 
there. He didn’t realize, naturally—and 
she didn’t want him to. If he would only 
keep his promise to her now. She had been 
hard to him. She regretted that. But she 
wondered if hardness toward everything 
and everybody wasn’t becoming her habit. 

It was. Tuck would have testified to 
that. And yet he wondered, too. 

“T’d as soon suspect a marble statue of 
tears,” ran his thought. ‘But she did 
look as if she had been crying. I might 
drop a line to Bill. He always was a 
dependable cuss and a darn good scout as 
well. If there is anything wrong with 
Bobby he can help a pile.” 

The letter to Bill, who had been a room- 
mate of Tuck’s at Yale and was now an 
instructor, went out on the morning mail. 

In the meantime there was the matter of 
the chicken coop. He might have rushed 
it through had he been less willing to lend 
a hand elsewhere. And so it was that, 
before he had finished, came Sunday, the 
sixth day of his stay at Forty Acres. Clem 
shaved before breakfast, Tuck after. As 
he reentered the kitchen, Ann gave him a 
quick glance—this was the first time she 
had seen him so. 

“T hardly knew you,” she confessed. 


“T thought it about time to renew old 


acquaintance with myself,” he laughed. 

They had, it will be perceived, made 
some progress. Tuck now admitted that 
she wasn’t as bad as he had thought. Of 
course, compared to Kitty she was impos- 
sible. But then, there was only one 
Kitty in the world He wondered 
if he would ever see her again and he hoped 
not. He believed he would go to any 
lengths to escape the pain of such a meet- 
ing. But he was going to see her again, 
and very soon. 

The pain, so far as it went, was to be 
mostly Joseph’s. 

When the mail came Monday Tuck was 
rendering first aid to the motor truck. 

‘Do you—by any chance—know any- 
thing about motors?” Ann had asked 
Tuck after breakfast. 

“Why—a little,’ he had answered. 

“The garage man said the truck ought 
to be overhauled. I suppose it had, but I 
couldn’t spare it for four days Kis 

“Tf he said four days I'll have it ready 
for you in four hours,” interrupted Tuck. 

This had seemed to her highly unlikely. 
But Tuck was a genius at such things, and 
there is never any mistaking those who 


possess genius. When he started opera- 
tions she hovered about like ‘a worried 
mother with an ailing child, handing this 
tool or that as he requested it. 

The picture they made this warm June 
morning suggested indeed that. which 
Kitty had conjured as Tuck’s idea of an 
ideal marriage—a woman to wait upon 
him the while he devoted himself to his 
only real love. Save that Tuck by no 
stretch of the imagination could have 
pictured himself married to a girl who 
when he jammed his finger offered him a 
handkerchief that was sixteen inches each 
way. One of his most treasured possessions 
had been a tiny, lacy absurdity with the 
initial K. This other -handkerchief he 
merely wrapped about his finger. 

“Thanks,” he said, and plunged into the 


“engine’s vitals. And Ann, though forty 


duties clamored for her, meekly stood by, 
waiting on him—and watching him. 

Presently Tuck :cranked the car. The 
response was immediate. The truck 
shook and so did the shed. 

“You’ve fixed it!” Ann peaned, and her 
voice for.once was warm and happy. “I’m 
so glad. Why, it seems to be going better 
than it has for a long time——” 

“T'll say it is!’ he retorted, and beamed 
upon her. 

This, however, was merely—of course !— 
the reflex of that moment genius knows 
when, swelling with the pride of achieve- 
ment, the world and its works seems 
bathed in roseate glow. 

They stood so for an instant. Then she, 
practical as ever, broke the spell abruptly. 

“There’s the mail carrier,”’ she remarked 
and went to meet him. 

Tuck was still eying the truek proprie- 
torily when she returned. 

“A letter for you,” she remarked. 

Tuck saw it was from New Haven. He 
murmured an excuse and, opening it, 
found that as he expected it was from Bill. 

“The info,” began Bill, the English 
instructor, relapsing into the lingo of a 
roommate, “that your royal highness 
craves was not hard to get. The old 
campus rather rings with it. The young 
man, a sprightly and engaging youth, had 
the bad luck to lose at various games of 
chance and the excéedingly bad taste to 
proffer a bad check in payment. He was 
perilously near to being canned when his 
sister, rather a charmer, do you know 
her?—saw the dean and wooed him to a 
sweeter mood. I, keeping in the well 
known background, have nevertheless 
asked various undergraduates whose word, 
even to the young and foolish, carries 
weight, to talk to Bobby as he should be 
talked to. They'll keep an eye on him, 
so requiescat in pace. He’s been traveling 
with the wrong crowd—that’s all.” 

Now that surely should have filled Tuck 
with content and the pleasurable sense of a 
good deed stealthily done. But the real 
kick came in the next paragraph. 

“Now that I have eased your mind,” 
this ran, ‘please ease mine. What’s all 
this I hear about Kitty Townsend throw- 
ing her elderly bridegroom-elect overboard 
the moment she heard your sweet and 
persuasive voice over the phone? Society 
Notes has a paragraph on it, but I want 
to hear your side. What next?” 

This left Tuck almost: dizzy. It was 
too big to take in, all in a minute. He 
struggled with it, until suddenly he real- 
ized that Ann had spoken. 
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& QU I B B WE EK K- November 5# to 10 # 


Suggestions 
for your medicine cabinet 


Squibb’s Glycerin Suppositories 
Squibb’s Cod Liver Oil 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt 

Squibb’s Castor Oil 

Squibb’s Sodium Phosphate 
Squibb’s Milk Sugar 

Squibb’s Zinc Stearate 
Squibb’s Nursery Powder 


Copyright 1923, E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, N. Y. 


T is a real comfort to know that 

you have pure, reliable products 
in your medicine cabinet whenever 
an emergency arises, or your physician 
advises their use. 


You need these products often. 
Squibb Week is the best time in 
all the year to buy them. From 
Nov. 3rd to Nov. 10th, druggists 
who display the emblem shown above 
will give you one fifty-cent tube 
of Squibb’s Dental Cream free, with 
every $1.00 purchase of Squibb 
Medicine Cabinet Requisites, such as 
Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Squibb’s Epsom Salt, Squibb’s Milk 
of Magnesia and Squibb’s Castor Oil. 


No doubt, you are already familiar 
with the unsurpassed quality of 
Squibb Products. For more than 
sixty years, they have been recognized 
by physician and pharmacist alike 
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The Squibb Week emblem 


Look for the drug store displaying this 
emblem during Squibb Week ; 


SPECIAL OFFER 
during Squibb Week 


Many times this winter you will have 
need for certain medicine cabinet requisites. 
You can get them during Squibb Week in 
an unusually advantageous way—$1.50 
value for every $1.00 purchase. 


as the highest standard of purity, 
safety and reliability. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream, given free 
with every $1.00 purchase of Squibb 
Medicine Cabinet Requisites, is one of 
the greatest achievements of all times 
for the preservation of sound teeth 
and healthy gums. It is made with 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, and 
therefore effectively counteracts 
mouth acidity. A correct dentifrice 
for adults and children. 


Don’t fail to take advantage 
of this special offer to get all the 
Squibb Products you will need. 
Check over the list suggested for 
your medicine cabinet. Take it to 
your druggist—and be sure to ask 
for your free tube of Squibb’s Dental 
Cream with every $1.00 purchase of 
Squibb Medicine Cabinet Requisites. 


SQUIBB 


THE “PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT IS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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Squibb’s Dental Cream 
Squibb’s Dental Prophylactic 
Squibb’s Cold Cream 
Squibb’s Benzoinated Cream 
Squibb’s Rochelle Salt 
Squibb’s Talcum Powder 
Squibb’s Sodium Bicarbonate 
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A pipe-smoker’s 
challenge to 
other smokers 


Is there a smoker in the 
audience who can 
answer this one? 


Wearly every smoker is particular about 
‘he kind of tobacco that goes into his pipe. 


While he smoke. a pipeful from .a |. 


friend’s pouch ‘for the sake of compartion- 


ship, for day-in and 
prefers his own bran 


And yet if you: ‘ask the average smoker 
what it is he likes about his tobacco, he 
may have difficulty in answering you. 


Mr. Joe Rivers, whose letter follows, is 
a confirmed geworth ‘smoker. In at- 
tempting to describe what he likes about 
Edgeworth, he coins the word “tasty- 
smellfulness.” But as’ this does not en- 


irely satisfy him, he puts the question | - 


ap to other Edgeworth smokers. 


Larus & Brother*Company, Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


Being a pipe smoker of no mean experi- 
ence (having tried most pipes and pipe to- 
baccos) I’ve watched your smokers’ letters 
in the magazines for some explanation of a 
taste that for me applies only to Edgeworth. 


It is extremely difficult to describe this, 
because it seems to come as the smoke 
filters through the mouth and nostrils at 
the end of a draw from the pipe—a sort of 
combined “tasty-smellfulness” that most 
satisfies the smoke appetite. 


Why don’t you get some of pees: smokers 
who can write, to describe t 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joe Rivers 


Probably there are any number of rea- 
sons why men smoke Edgeworth. One 
friend actually admitted he smoked it be- 
cause his wife liked the 
shape of the Edgeworth 
f glass jars to fit on her 


Pantry shelf. 


However, the one out- 
standing feature of 
Edgeworth, as seen by 
most smokers, is its uni- 
formity. Year afteryear 
smokers can be sure of 
mm, getting the same 
high-grade qual- 

ity of tobacco. 


If you have 
not tried Edge- 
worth, send your 
name and address 
to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 61 South 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 
They will be glad to mail to you some 
free samples, generous helpings of both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. 

If you will also include the name and 
address of your ‘regular tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


sinoking “hé 
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“Not bad news, I hope,” she repeated. 

“No,” he replied confusedly. ‘Not bad 
news, but I’m afraid I must go at once. 
If I can be driven to the station——””’ 

“T’ll have Clem drive you over as soon 
as you are ready.” For a moment it 
seemed as if she would say no more. 
Then: “And—I’m sorry to have you go. 
And very grateful for all you’ve done. 
Of course, I intend to pay you-—” 

“That won’t be necessary,” he protested. 
“T’ve enjoyed it, really. And I’m sorry, 
too, to go.” 

They both meant it. The realization 
came in different ways. She with a sudden, 
inexplicable—to her—sinking of spirits. 
He with the thought that he had been 
almost happy here, that he would like to 
stay indefinitely. With Kitty, of course! 
Almost an afterthought that, though he 
did-not realize it. He was suddenly con- 
cerhed about Ann. Poor kid! She was 
having a hard time. He wondered if he 
might. nar a reassuring hint about Bobby. 

he began, uncertainly. 

He-got no further. Joseph, seemingly 
sound asleep a second before in the shade 
of the shed, shot by them barking furiously. 
A heavy roadster had come into sight. 
At it Joseph flung himself, with all the 
ardor of a Don Quixote. 

“One of these davs he’ll get run over,’ 
remarked Ann, casually, because she cae a 
surprising need of the casual at that mo- 
ment. This Tuck never guessed. 

“T imagine that wouldn’t bother you 
very much,” he suggested. 

In his voice there was a sudden hard- 
ness. From the first she had paid Joseph 
but little attention. To Tuck, her remark 
came like a dash of cold water, reminding 
him of what she was—hard as nails! 

Ann looked up at him, wide-eyed. Then: 

“Why should it?” she demanded. 

Before he could answer there came an 
agonized shriek from the road. 

“Woof!” Joseph had snarled, at a front 
tire. But for once the tire did not swerve 
away from him. Astounded at these 
tactics, he tried hastily to get out of its 
way—and failed. 

Now Tuck, at Yale, had been almost a 
ten-second man. 
reached the road first. Sinking to her 
knees, she drew Joseph with his pathetic 
coat of many colors to her and ran swift, 
intuitive fingers over him while he piti- 
fully strove to lap her hand with his tongue. 

“T think there’s nothing broken,” she 
babbled. “But I’m afraid he’s hurt inter- 
nally. Oh, how could they 

This Tuck, hot with anger, straightway 
turned to demand of the roadster’s driver. 

“Tf,” he began, “you'd teach your mon- 
grel better manners——” 

“J,” promised Tuck, “intend to teach 
you better manners right now——” In- 
stead, he stopped short, incredulous of eyes. 
“Kitty!” he gasped. 

And Kitty it was. Kitty as exquisite 
as ever, as ideally feminine. Seated 
beside the driver, whom he now recognized. 

“Tuck! What on earth——” 

There she bit her lip, realizing that with 
Leonard Hood beside her, here was a 
situation that needed her skill. Involun- 
tarily her eyes grew calculating and for an 
instant it was as if Tuck saw to her very 


Yet it was Ann who - 


soul, saw it—hard as nails! As she caught 
his change in expression, she sensed her 
mistake. Yet as ever she was quick to 
retrieve the situation; she knew now on 
which side her bread was buttered. 

“Please drive on, Leonard dear,” placing 
beautifully gloved fingers over her fiancé’s. 
“T think it served that awful creature 
perfectly right and I’m glad you taught 
him a lesson. So sorry,” she assured Tuck, 
“that I can’t stop to be introduced to your 
friend. She looks so—unusual!” 

Tuck did not even hear her. He had 
turned back to Ann. As she looked up 
he saw that tears glittered on her lashes. 

“Why, Ann!” he cried. “I had no idea 
that you cared so—for anything!” 

“JT don’t dare—care much for anything,” 
she said. “But I—I can’t bear to see 
anything hurt. How could she be so heart- 
less! . . . But perhaps I shouldn’t say 
that. She’s.a friend of yours——” 

“She was!’ amended Tuck. He dropped 
to his knee: beside her and ran his fingers 


over the quivering Joseph. “Feel any 
better, old top?” 

Joseph wagged a feeble tail. 

“Let’s carry him into the house,” she 
suggested. 


In the kitchen he held the basin of hot 
water while she bathed Joseph. And it was 
Tuck who now studied her as she worked, 
absorbed. From the beginning, with the 
glamour of Kitty and all she so subtly 
stressed upon him, he had believed Ann 
utterly unfeminine. Now he wondered. 

By every tenet of his older creed she 
was not feminine. Yet if to be femi- 
nine is to be brave and true and lovely— 
for so he suddenly saw her—tender to 
suffering and utterly unselfish, then femi- 
nine-she was! 

It came to him as a sweet and breath- 
taking discovery. The reflex shone in his 
eyes as she met them and it was that, 
perhaps, which caused an odd flurried 
note in her voice when she spoke. 

“T think he’ll be all right in a day or 
two,” she said. ‘Sore but——” 

“Sober,” inserted Tuck. “I wasn’t 
drunk. You believe me, don’t you?” 

“T think,” she confessed, “that I mis- 
judged you—lots of ways. I had learned 
to trust nobody and—— But your letter! 
I had forgotten you were in a hurry. I 
hope this hasn’t delayed you too much!” 

Tuck had forgotten his letter, too. Now, 
as he remembered, he hesitated. Then 
suddenly he drew a breath so deep that 
Joseph rolled his eyes up at him and 
feebly wagged his tail. 

“T’d rather stay awhile. If you don’t 
mind, that is. What do you pay Clem?” 

“Forty a month 

“Am I worth as much as that?” 

One might have wondered if he had 
forgotten that he was worth, actually, 
eight millions. He had, absolutely. 


“Much more,” she said, with no knowl- 
edge of the millions. “If you really want 
to stay ‘ 


There she stopped short. Clem had 
come in. He looked at Tuck, then at Ann. 

“Haw!” he said. 

And then, curiously enough, he grinned 
—slowly, expansively. But of course he 
was half-witted—though perhaps not so 
terribly half-witted at that! 


A fascinating girl, a long-haired poet, a young go-getter and 
“Love (with Revised Rules)” —there you have Royar 
Brown’s story next month—and a rattling good story it 1s. 
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Seven-passenger Touring Car 
The Standard of Comparison 


N its new six-cylinder, seven-passenger Touring | 
Car, Buick provides a carrying capacity, and 
power that establish a new standard of motor car 


SIXES 

Five Passenger Double Service Sedan 1695 are so designed that when rais ey can 
Seven Passenger Seda modate three people. Itsnew 70 H.P. valve-in-head 
Four Passenger Sport Touring = - - 1725 engine is capable of a speed of between sixty to 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1995 seventy miles an hour. Complete and automatic en- 
gine lubrication reduces to a minimum the amount 
of personal attention required. Its provedfour- 
Four Passenger Coupe - - - - - - 1395 wheel brakes [on all models] provide the certain 

Prices f o. b. Buick Factories; . 

government tax to be added means to stop as quickly as any need may demand. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, Firnt, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pivuneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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pallid and stricken with something infinitely 
worse than pain. She crept away and a few 
minutes later he found her weeping. She 
made no sound, there was no expression 
of grief upon her face, but tears of utter 
exhaustion were coursing down her cheeks. 

“Honey! Honey girl!’ her husband 
cried in agony. “Don’t take it like that!” 

She tried to smile. “I’m so tired, Don! 
I’ve been planning so. Oh, Don, I haven’t 
strength left to stand another disappoint- 
ment!” 

“We'll catch the next boat, sure.” 

“T’ve beer thinking so much about the 
green grass and the cool waters! I’m so 
hot—so tired!” 

Fisk nodded; his face was working. “I 
know. But I can’t leave. I can’i— 
without throwing away everything we’ve 
fought for. The company will go to 
smash—you understand! I’d chuck it all 
if it were mine, but the crowd relies on me. 
They’d never forgive me. I’d be a 
quitter!” 

“T suppose so.” Gloria tried unsuccess- 
fully to check the tears. “My people, 
too! We wouldn’t have our triumph, 
would we? You mustn’t mind me. I’m 
such a baby! I'll be all right as soon as 
I get home.” 

Day after day the work at the well went 
on; day after day there was some new 
device, some fresh invention to try. More 
than once Fisk was tempted to risk every- 
thing by exploding a charge of nitroglycer- 
ine that would shatter the obstruction 
and then attempt to drill through the mass 
of broken metal. But other oil men 
warned him that he was crazy to think 
of such a thing. He might better pull his 
casing and start a new hole. 

He began to wonder if he were not indeed 
going crazy, for at times he was tempted, 
oh so sorely tempted, to snatch up his 
pale little girl-wife and fly with her, 
leaving the company to salvage what it 
could from the wreckage. Only by the 
strongest effort of will did he resist this 
insane temptation. 

When he canceled their second reserva- 
tion, Gloria went to bed. There seemed 
to be nothing seriously wrong with her 
and in fact there was nothing the matter— 
except a broken heart. Race-horses are 
like that—they will run until their hearts 
break, until there is: not another gallop 
in them; and Gloria was from thorough- 
bred stock. The desert had beaten her. 

A few days later Fisk wired to the port 
for the best doctor available, and the 
latter came up on a special locomotive. 
What the doctor said drove out of the 
husband’s mind all thoughts of oil, of 
fishing jobs, of Homestake Number One. 
A nurse was secured as quickly as possible 
and meantime the physician stayed on. 

Fisk did not return to the well; he hung 
about the house, a dumb figure of suspense. 
Gloria no longer knew him and that was 
terrifying. He was like a frightened child, 
deserted and alone. Every whisper that 
issued from her lips was like a knife-thrust. 
He did not sleep; his eyes grew bloodshot 
from the tears that came whenever he left 
the sick room. 

The doctor and the nurse watched him 
covertly and more than once they found 
him muttering words as senseless as those 


Cool Waters 


(Continued from page 33) 


that tell from the sick wife’s lips. He 
wildly cursed himself and the desert. 

Over and over, in his saner moments, 
Fisk told himself that this was all a hide- 
ous nightmare from which he would 
awaken. It must be a dream. His mind 
could not envisage a tragic culmination to 
his long and bitter struggle—his and 
Gloria’s struggle. There is, there must 
be, a law of compensation; things come 
out right in the end and the innocent do 
not suffer. God wouldn’t punish Gloria 
for his sin. That was inconceivable. 

Nature finally exacted toll for the way 
he had cheated her, and although he 
ached intolerably for sleep, he arrived at 
a condition where he could not close his 
eyes; when he lay down his brain began 
to race and black fancies drove him sighing 
out of his bed. 

One morning when the brazen sun rose 
over the hills and began-again to pour 
its hatred into the valley, the doctor told 
him as gently as possible that the end was 
near and that he must prepare himself. 
It was merely a question of time now, a 
question of hours, when the tired heart 
would cease to function. Gloria was in no 
pain; further stimulants were useless, 
they would merely serve to hasten that 
inevitable moment when the weight of 
her lungs would prove too heavy for her 
feeble breath to lift. 

Donald groaned. If only she would 
revive enough to recognize him, to give 
him one word, one look! He would know 
then that she forgave him. But for her 
to slip away without even a smile, a kiss— 
God, no! It was not she who was ill, 
dying; it was he. 

“Tt isn’t a case where any sort of medi- 
cine can do much good,” the doctor 
explained. “I’ve had other cases like it. 
Nothing organically wrong, but—you 
understand! It’s the country, I guess. 
The heat or the monotony or—hope 
deferred, maybe. We have a lot of it 
down here. If your well had come in, 
I’m sure she’d have rallied.” He said 
something more, about his other patients; 
about the next morning’s train; about a 
chance to ride down on one of the tank 
cars—but Fisk did not hear him. 

The husband sat most of that day in a 
trance, waiting for his hideous dream to 
end. Sometimes he bowed his head in 
his hands, but the other watchers could 
not tell whether it was tears or sweat that 
ran down. between his fingers. They 
fancied it must be the latter, however, for 
his grief was too abysmal for tears, and in 
his eyes there appeared to be no com- 
prehension of what was going on. 

Late in the afternoon Fisk heard the 
little brown Goya children playing in the 
road. They were laughing! He groaned 
aloud. Children! Gloria and he had 
wanted children, but there again the 
desert had thwarted them. This was no 
country for white women. A man might 
as well lock his wife in a furnace and 
expect her to bear children. 

So Gloria was dying! And he had 
killed her! He rose and creaked about the 
house wringing his hands. His mental 
numbness was wearing off now and 
agony consumed him. His mind was 
galloping, running away, and he talked 
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incessantly, but with a thick tongue and 
without finishing his sentences. Yes. 
He had killed her! He had staked her 
out on the blistering desert as the Apaches 
staked out their prisoners, leaving the 
sun to wreak its torture. 

What was that the doctor had said? 
If Homestake had come in she would have 
lived? Oh, there were devils in this 
valley! They were in the air, in the 
dagger-points that armed the cacti and 
the blood-bushes. Yes, and other demons 
were in the rocks beneath the hills. These 
latter were the worst, for they collected 
in the bottom of oil wells and cut cables; 
they deflected fishing tools; they filled 
threads and sockets with mud and grit. 
Malignant devils! The Homestake was 
full of them. 

An insane determination took slow hold 
of Fisk. He went out and cranked up his 
flivver, mumbling to the nurse that it was 
necessary for him to go out and look after 
the job. Company affairs, he told her 
wildly, had to proceed, even if girl wives 
died and their husbands went crazy with 
grief. Companies were like that—soulless 
and unfeeling—just like devils—great 
joke on company managers, wasn’t it? 
They put in their lives, they sweated 
their souls white and got—this. Damn 
all companies! 

The car shot away and went rocking, 
pitching down the road. 

McKay and his men were asleep when 
their employer arrived; he did not awaken 
them. The desert moon was _ bright 
enough to read by, so he flung himself 
out of the car and picked his way to the 
shanty where the nitroglycerine was 
stored. The explosive was just as he had 
left it three weeks before; he carried it 
out into the light and poured it into the 
long tin containers designed for lowering 
into the well. He worked swiftly and 
with no more caution than if he were 
handling so much lubricating oil. The 
torpedoes, when filled, he carried in upon 
the derrick floor; then he ran a thin 
manila line through a block, and the end 
of this he made fast to the first cartridge. 

So! Those little devils would drop his 
tools, would they? They’d wreck the 
well, bankrupt the company and make him 
lose his boat, eh? Murderers, that’s what 
they were. They had murdered Gloria. 
By Heaven, two could play at that game! 

He let the long, shiny torpedo slip 
quietly into the casing mouth so as not 
to give them warning of what he had in 
mind. 

McKay and his crew were awakened by 
a peculiar sensation; it was as if their 
beds had been lifted a few inches by the 
upward thrust of a thickly padded piston 
and then dropped. 

“Hey! Who kicked my bunk?” in- 
quired the driller as he sat up. 

A startled voice answered him. ‘“That’s 
funny! Me too. Did you fellows hear 
anything?” 

One man had, another had not. Some- 
body suggested an earthquake—anything 
was likely to happen in this accursed 
country. They were arguing stupidly in 
the dark when McKay spoke with all 
trace of sleepiness gone from his voice: 

“Hark! . . . My God, listen!” 
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Honeymooning 
in the Alps 


HEY stepped out on the little 
balcony for their first look at 
the Alps in the moonlight. 


“They are wonderful,” she sighed. 
“Not so wonderful as you—” 


“—and so beautiful,” she added, 
leaning against his shoulder. 


“Not so beautiful as you,” he 
added fervently. “You are always 
so complete, dear. Entirely aside 
from your pretty clothes—you al- 
ways have such a flower-like skin, 
and there is a faint perfume about 
you too, like a flower—” 


She glanced up shyly. “I like 
our honeymoon,” she said quaintly, 


For “Instant Beauty” 


Every well-dressed woman today realizes 
that she must pay as much attention to the 
appearance of her skin as she does to her 
costume. These are women who appreciate 
the Pompeian Instant Beauty Quartet. The 
Quartet consists of Day Cream, Beauty 
Powder, Bloom (a rouge), and Lip Stick. 

Apply according to the following order: 

Distribute the Day Cream over the skin, 
covering every exposed surface. It vanishes 
as soon as used, leaving a delicate coating 
as a foundation for powder and a protection 
against the weather. 

Apply the Beauty Powder next, distri- 
buting over face and neck with equal thick- 
ness, This powder is exceptionally soft and 
delicate, and adheres with remarkable 
tenacity. 

Next select the right shade of the Bloom 
and blend on the cheeks in the normal 
places. The Orange tint gives a more 
natural tone when blended with the 
Naturelle or Rachel shades of Beauty 
Powder. 

The Lip Stick gives the slightly height- 
ened tone to the mouth that is called for by 
accentuating the color in the cheeks with 
rouge. It is of a natural tone and of a con- 
sistency neither too hard nor “‘salve-like.” 
Chisel-pointed end for easy, accurate ap- 
plication. Dainty telescoping gilt container. 


Pompetan LABORATORIES, 2036 Payne AVENUE, CLEVELAND, On10 


“Don’t Envy Beauty—Use Pompeian” 


Pompeian Day- Cream (vanishing) 
Pompeian Beauty Powper 
Pompeian Bioom (the rouge) 
Pompeian Lip Stick 

Pompeian Fracrance (4 sale) 


Pompeian Nicut Cream (cold ercam) 


60c per jar 
per box 
6oc per box 

25¢ each 
25c a@can 


6oc per jar 


GET THIS NEW 1924 
POMPEIAN ART PANEL 


“Honeymooning in the 


and four Pompeian samples ; 
sent for ten cents 


This newest and most artistic of the 
Pompeian art panels is now offered 
for ae first time to the readers of 
this magazine. The picture, done in 

astel by a famous artist, has been 
Bi ithfully reproduced in. the rich 
colors that impart to the original the 
very atmosphere of an Alpine night. 


At the right appears a small 
illustration, giving the form of the 
complete panel. Actual size is 28 x 
7Minches. For 10 cents we will send 
you all of these! 

« The 1924 “ Honeymooning in the 

Alps” Beauty Panel as described 

above. (Would cost from 50c to 
75¢ in an art.store, ) 

. Sample of Pompeian Day Cream 
(vanishing). 

3. Sample of Pompeian Beauty 

Powder. 

4. Sample of Pompeian Bloom (non- 
breaking rouge). 
. Sample of Pompeian NightCream. 
Please teat off coupon no. 


Also Made in Canada 


xs Dompeian Beauty 


© 1923, The Pompeian Co. 
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A Powaer and Rouge 
Chart for Various 
Types of Women 


By Moe. JEANNETTE 


I have been asked many times about when 
to use certain tones of powder and rouge 
together. Though there are always excep- 
tions the following rules are safe to observe: 

The “pink” blonde, certain “bronze- 
haired "women, and the brown-haired, blue- 
eyed women with pink flesh tones can wear 
to advantage Flesh or Naturelle Powder at 
night — in most. cases use Naturelle» The 
Medium shade of on Bloom is used. 

The ideal Spenich. type has the creamy. 
skin that has been, likened to “magnolia 
blossoms.” . 

Naturelle or a mixture of Naturelle 
and Rachel powders gains the desired effect 
with this skin, 

Gray eyes, hazel eyes, green eyes, or blue 
eyes accompany a light olive skin. It is a 
skin that may be very “neutral” looking, 
or may have the greatest vivacity of all. 

In the daytime this type should use the 
Naturelle shade of Pompeian Beauty Pow- 
der. Some of these women can use the 
Rachel shade; all of them require Rouge. 
The new Orange tint is the most effective 
for such women. 

The woman is fortunate who with the 
dark olive tone of her skin has a very 
clear skin. Rachel Powder was especially 
made for her. 

She may have a lot of “gold” color in 
her skin. If she has she will find that Pom- 
peian Orange Bloom brings out the warmth 
and glow that no other tone will do. But if 
she has rather the more definitely “olive” | 
tone she should use the Dark shade cf 
Pompeian Bloom. 

Certain auburn or red-haired women, 
some ash blondes, and raven-black-haired 
women generally have the white skin that © 
is almost opaque in its w 

Such skins—at night only—can be pow- 
dered in varying degrees of thickness, with 
Pompeian Beauty Powder, the White shade. 

The blonde and red-haired women should 
use with this powder the Light shade of 
Pompeian Bloom, placing it as nearly as 

ible in the of natural coloring. 


Specialiste en Beauté 


TEAR OFF, SIGN, AND SEND > 


POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, 
2036 Payne Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 1oc (a dime preferred) for 
1924 Pompeian Art Panel, “Honeymooning in 
the Alps,” ~ the four samples named in offer. 


Name 


Address 


City Strate 


What shade face pow. der wanted? ———— 
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An instant, then he was out upon the 
floor and the others had followed him. 
They stood strained, alert. At first the 
hush of the desert was as complete as 
that of a tomb; then from somewhere 
came a long sighing exhalation, not unlike 
breath issuing from the lungs of a wounded 
giant. It was an eery, penetrating sound, 
close yet far away; it came from nowhere, 
from everywhere, and it raised the hair 
upon the necks of the listeners. Together 
they tumbled out ofthe shanty. 

There was nothing in sight except the 
Homestake derrick, a gaunt skeleton 
silvered by the moon; nevertheless that 
sigh grew, second by second, and as it 
continued it changed into a whistling moan, 
indescribably blood-curdling. The men 
realized finally that it came from the well. 
And yet that was impossible! The soil 
beneath their feet was trembling now; 
from -the casing mouth issuéd ‘a-vibrating 
rumble, a rasping, gasping, gurgling roar. 

Then before their staring eyes an amaz- 
ing thing took place. Homestake Number 
One vomited into the night a geyser cf 
black mud and water and broken stone. 
The burden came with a great retching, 
as if coughed out from the very vitals of 
the earth, but oddly enough, instead of 
diminishing, the jet mounted higher, 
moment by moment, along with the pitch 
of the sound that came with it. It 
sprayed up, up, climbing the eighty foot 
derrick section by section, until the crown 
block was hidden. It stood there finally, 
a tremendous fountain belching its rage 
up towards the empty sky. There was the 
lrush of many waters; the desert was 
drowned beneath a deluge; there camea raw, 
penetrating odor of gas and petroleum. 

Homestake Number One had come in. 

The valley had fiung off its suffocating 
shroud of heat; for a few hours at least 
there was respite. In the living room of 
the Fisk home the doctor and the nurse 
were talking quietly, soberly; occasionally 
they stopped and listened, for out of the 


It was Donald Fisk. He stood rocking 
upon the threshold; the whites of his eyes 
glared wildly as he fixed his gaze upon the 
bedroom door; he tried to voice a question 
but the dust was thick in his throat and 
he failed. 

The doctor approached him, laid a 
hand upon his greasy sleeve and spoke 
in a low tone: “She is—asleep!” 

Fisk flung off the grasp, lifted his arms 
on high and uttered a cry of despair. 
“Gloria! Gloria——’ He clenched his 
grimy fists and shook them, he began to 
curse in a hoarse, horrible, croaking voice. 

“Hush!” The doctor seized him again, 
struggled with him. “Man! You don’t 
understand. She’s asleep! She’s better!” 

Fisk comprehended nothing at first 
except the sharp admonition for silence; 
that was all his brain could. compass. 

“The change came an hour ago. She 
has a chance. , Heaven only knows what 
happened 

There was a breathless pause while 
Donald Fisk slowly groped his way up 
out of utter blackness. In the silence 
could be heard that same faint monotone. 
It sounded like the distress signal of some 
distant liner, the whistle rope of which 
had been tied down. 

“Tt was a miracle, Mr. Fisk!” the nurse 
piously asserted. “Strength came to her 
out of nowhere. She began to breathe 
more easily, her heart grew stronger——” 

“Tt was the well! She was waiting— 
waiting—it came in an hour ago! Don’t 
you hear it?” 

“Quiet! Not so loud.” 

But the husband was deaf to caution. 
“Her soul was waiting, hovering—she 
wouldn’t leave me as long as there was 
hope——” A convulsion racked the oil- 
soaked figure. ‘“Homestake came in like 
a lion, like a thousand lions, roaring, belch- 

” His voice broke, he choked. 
“Tt’s the biggest well in ‘the country! 
Twenty thouand barrels a day or more. 
My head’s splitting from the noise. It 


aoe 


drowned me—deafened me! When I saw 
it was oil I—I cursed God!” The speaker 
turned, lurched blindly to the wall and 
resting his head in his hands began to 
sob like a little boy. “I stood there with 
my face to the sky and cursed God!” 


| night came a monotonous note like the 
/ hoarse blast of a siren many miles away. 
Finally through this irritating monotone 
came another sound, the approaching 
rattle of a rickety automobile. The road 
was illuminated by the glare of headlights, 
then in the open doorway there appeared 
the figure of a man in ‘dripping, oil- 
soaked garments which the: dust of the 
road had rendered. indescribably foul. 
His hair was matted, his face was smeared, 
his shoes were sodden, and when he 
stepped they oozed a sticky liquid the 
color of tar. He had, it seemed, 
plungéd into a lake of oil, then rolled in 
dirt, for he reeked with the smell of crude 
petroleum. 


It's been our life's job to 
put into the Kum-a-part 
what it will take you a 
lifetime to wear out. 
Very likely the design you 
admire is a Kum-a-part but 
you wantto be SURE. Look 
at the back when you buy; 
if the name Kum-a-part is 
there, it’s genuine. 
up to $25.00 the pair 
Send for Correct Dress 
Chart H 


The Baer & Wilde Cee 
Attleboro Mass. 


Button and Bel; 


Towards morning Gloria stirred, opened 
her eyes, listened, then smiled contentedly 
at her husband. He had to bow his head 
close to catch her whispered words: “Our 
boat! Iwassotired! I thought I couldn’t 
wait any longer. Then—TI heard it com- 
ing in—our ship!” 

“Yes, dear.” He pressed his hungry 
lips to her cheek. “You waited, and our 
ship came in.” 


The Long Arm of Looney Coote 


(Continued from page 95) 


| Associated Mechanics’ Hall. As I sat 
| among the elect on the platform, there 
}came up to me a mixed scent of dust, 
| clothes, orange peel, chalk, wood, plaster, 
|pomade and Associated Mechanics—the 
whole forming a mixture which, I began to 
|see, was. likely to prove too rich for me. 
| I changed my seat in order to bring myself 
next toa small but promising looking door, 
through which it would be possible, if 


necessary, to withdraw without being 
noticed. 

From a number of brackets on the walls 
the cold clay casts of various philosophers 
of Ancient Greece looked down with sight- 
less eyes. My spirits sank lower as I 
saw them, for about the eyeball-less stare 
of a plaster cast there is something which 
inevitably depresses my spirits; and the 
one—Demosthenes, I think; a cynical 
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Multiplying Man- -power 


To the man with pick and shovel the digging of a P 
holes for telephone poles is a slow and arduous task... ~° 
Under favorable soil conditions three to five holes are — 
for him an average day’s work. Under adverse condi- © 
tions perhaps he can account for only one. When the 
hole is dug, eight or ten men are required to raise the 
pole with pikes. 


But the hole-borer vith derrick attached, operated 
by only three men, can erect as many as eighty poles ~ 
in a day—teleasing for other telephone work upwards 


of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken telephone construc- 
tion, to increase its safety to the employee, and to effect 
economies are being utilized in the Bell System. Experi- 
ments are constantly being made to find the better and 
shorter way to do a given job. Each tool invented for 
the industry must be developed to perfection. 

In the aggregate these devices to multiply man-power 
mean an enormous yearly saving of time, labor and 
money throughout the whole Bell System. Without them 
telephone service would be rendered neither as promptly, 
as efficiently nor as economically as it is to-day. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 


Conn instruments are 
easiest to play and high- 

est quality, say the world’s 
greatest artists. Write now 
for Free Book and details of 
TrialOffer;EASY PAYMENTS 
on any bandinstrument. 


styles. Low Factory-to-Family 
prices, Save bigmoney. Fur- 
nish a room or whole home. 
As little as $3 down; a year or 
more t . Also Pi 
FOR PARLOR, DINING- ROOM, BEDROOMS q 
Before you buy any Furnishings, be sure to 
cut out this adv.—write TODAY, for ‘ ! 
new “‘Larkin Book of Better Homes’’. 


Peoria, Il. Chicago, Hl. 


looking man with a marceled beard—which 
was goggling at me from across the plat- 
form seemed to hint at some approaching 
doom. I found myself the prey of a grim 
unhappiness, which the opening remarks 
of the chairman did nothing to allay. 

The -principle on which chairmen at 
| these meetings are selected is perhaps too 
| familiar to require recording here at length, 

but in case some of my readers are not 
acquainted with the workings of political 
machines, I may say that no one under 
the age of eighty-five is eligible, and the 
| preference is given to those with adenoids. 
| For Boko Lawlor the authorities had ex- 
tended themselves and picked a champion 
of his class. -In addition to adenoids, 
the Right Hon. the Marquis of Cricklewood 
had—or seemed to have—a potato of 
the maximum size and hotness in his 
mouth, and he had learned his elocution 
in .one of those correspondence schools 
which teach it by mail. I caught his first 
-séntence—that he would only detain us a 
moment—but for fifteen minutes after 
that he baffled me completely. Pres- 
ently, the door at my side offering its 
silent invitation, I slid softly through and 
closed it behind me. 

Except for the fact that I was now out 
of sight of the chairman, I did not seem 
to have bettered' my position greatly. 
The ‘scenic effects of the hall had not been 
alluring, but there was nothing much more 
enlivening to look at here. I found myself 
in a stone-flagged corridor with walls of an 
unhealthy green, ending in a flight of 
stairs. I was just about to proceed 
towards these in a casual spirit of ex- 
ploration when footsteps made themselves 
heard, and in another moment a helmet’ 
loomed into view, followed by a red face, 


making in all one constable, who proceeded 
along the corridor towards me with a 
measured step as if pacing a beat. I 
thought his face looked stern and disap- 
proving, and attributing it to the fact that 
I had just lighted a cigarette—presumably 
in a place where smoking was not encour- 
aged—I dropped the cigarette and placed 
a guilty heel on it; an action which I 
regretted the next moment when the con- 
stable himself produced one and asked me 
for a match. 

“Not allowed to smoke on duty,” he 
said, “‘but there’s no harm in a puff.” 

I saw now that what I had taken for a 
stern and disapproving look was merely 
the official mask. I agreed that no 
possible harm could come of a puff. 

“Meeting started?” inquired the officer, 
jerking his head towards the door. 

“Yes. The chairman was making a 
few remarks when I came out.” 

“Ah! Better give it time to warm up,” 
he said cryptically. And there was a 
restful silence for some minutes, while the 
scent of a cigarette of small price competed 
with the other odors of the corridor. 

Presently, however, the stillness was 
interrupted. From the unseen hall came 
the faint clapping of hands, and then a 
burst of melody. I started. It was im- 
possible to distinguish the words, but 
surely there was no mistaking that virile 
rhythm. It was! It must be! I glowed 
all over with modest pride. 

“That’s mine,” I said with attempted 
nonchalance. 

“Ur?” queried the constable, who had 
fallen into a reverie. 


a blue uniform and large, stout boots, ° 
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COC 


New Lower Prices 
Touring Car - $945 


Roadster - - - - 945 
Sport Roadster - - 1095 
Sport Touring - - 1095 
Business Coupe - - 1195 
Coupe for Four - - 1345 
Sedan - - = = = 1395 


Prices f. o. b. Pontiac 


Oakland’s “True Blue Trav- 
elers” are t completing 
their highly successful na- 
tion-wide demonstration of 
the Brand New Oakland 
Six. They have shown that 
Oakland’s 15,000-mile per- 
formance guarantee and the 
Mileage Basis gauge of value 
apply even more fully to the 
True Blue Oakland. 


Inspect Its Four-wheel Brakes! See Its 
Brand New Engine—Its Beautiful New Bodies! 


From axle to axle—this True Blue Oakland is new! 


For two years—Oakland engineers and General Motors 
experts have labored, without handicap or stint, to produce 
the finest light-six in the world. 

And now, it is here—ready for your inspection! 


It has a brand new engine—smoother, quieter and more 
powerful. 


Four-wheel brakes provide the very ultimate measure. 


of safety. They are sound, simple and practical, requiring 


much lessattention than the conventional two-wheel brakes. _ 


Fisher-built bodies of rare beauty and luxurious appoint- 
ments grace every model. 


See it—inspect it—compare it! Let your Oakland dealer 
point out its centralized controls, its new type of permanent 
top and the many other exclusive features that stamp it~ 


—the greatest dollar-for-dollar value in the entire auto- 
motive market. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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“That thing they/re? singing. Mine. 
My election song.’ 

It seemed to me that ihefficer regarded 
me strangely. It may Have ‘been admi- 
ration, but it looked more like ‘disappoint- 
ment and disfavor. 

“You on this Lawlor’s side?” 

“Yes. I wrote his election song. They’re 
singing it-now.” . 

“T’m opposed to ’im in toto and root and 
branch,” said the constable emphatically. 
“T don’t like ’is views—subversive, that’s 
what I call ’em.+ Subversive.” 

There seemed nothing to say to this. 
This “divergence ;of opinion was .unfor- 
funate, but: “there. was. After all, there 
was no reason ,why political differences 
should have to. interfere.with what had 


all the appeatance of being the dawning of 
a beautiful Asiendship sendeavored to 
steer the comwersation-g back to less 


debatable grounds. 

“This.is my. first visit to » Redbridge,” I 
said chattily. > 

“Ure” said the ‘constable, ‘but I could 

see that he was not interested.” He 
finished: his cigarette - “with three rapid 
puffs and‘stamped it out. 
so a strange, purposeful tenseness seemed 
to come over him. * His boiled-fish eyes 
seemed to say that the time of dalliance 
was now ended and constabulary duty was 
to be done. “Is that the way to the plat- 
form, mister?” he asked, indicating my 
door with a jerk of the helmet. 

I cannot say why it was, but at this 
moment a sudden foreboding swept over 
me: ‘Why do you want to go on the plat- 
form?” I asked apprehensively. 

There was no doubt about the disfavor 
with which he regarded me now. So 
frigid was his glance that I backed against 
the door in some alarm. 

“Never you mind,” he said severely, 
“why I want to go on that platform. If 
you really want to know,” he continued 
with that inconsistency which marks great 
minds, “I’m goin’ there to arrest a feller.” 

It was perhaps a little uncomplimentary 
to Ukridge that I should so instantly have 
leaped to the certainty that, if anybody 
on a platform on which he sat was in 
danger of arrest, he must be the man. 
There were at least twenty other earnest 
supporters of Boko grouped behind the 
chairman beyond that door, but it never 
even occurred to me as a possibility that 
it could be one of these on whom the hand 
of the Law proposed to descend. And a 
moment later my -instinct was- proved to 
be unerring. The singing had ceased, and 
now a stentorian voice had begun to fill 
all space. It spoke, was interrupted by a 
roar of laughter, and began to speak again. 

“That’s ’im,” said the constable briefly. 

“There must be some mistake,” I said. 
“That is my friend Mr. Ukridge.” 

“T don’t know ’is name and I don’t 
care about ’is name,” said the constable 
sternly. “But if ’e’s the big feller with 
glasses that’s stayin’ at the Bull, that’s 
the man I’m after. He may be a ’ighly 
’umorous and diverting orator,” said the 
constable bitterly, as another happy burst 
of laughter greeted what was presumably 
a further sally at the expense of the side 
which enjoyed his support, “but, be that 
as it may, ’e’s got to come along with me 
to the station and explain how ’e ’appens 
to be in possession of a stolen car that 
there’s ‘been an inquiry sent out from 
*eadquarters about.” 


And as he did. 
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My heart turned to water. A light had 


flashed upon me. “Car?” I quavered. 

“Car,” said the constable. 

“Was it a gentleman named Coote who 
lodged the complaint about his car being 
stolen? Because——” 

“T don’t-———”’ 

“Because, if so, there has been a mistake. 
Mr. Ukridge is a personal friend of Mr. 
Coote and——”’ 

“T don’t know whose name it is’s car’s 
been stolen,”’ said the constable elliptically. 
“All I know is, there’s been an inquiry sent 
out and this feller’s got it.” 

At this point something hard dug into 
the small of my back as I pressed against 
the door. I stole a hand round behind me, 
and my fingers closed upon a key. The 
policeman was stooping to retrieve a 
dropped notebook. I turned the key ard 
softly pocketed it. 

“Tf you would kindly not object to 
standing back a bit and giving: a feller a 
chance to get at that -ddér, 
policeman, straightening himself” He con- 
ducted experiments with the. ‘handle. 


'Erel-it’s locked?” 


“Ts it?” I said. . “Is it?” 

“Ow did you get out through this door. 
if it’s locked?” 

“It wasn’t locked when I came through. " 

He eyed me with dull suspicion for a 
moment, then knocked imperatively with 
a large red knuckle. 

“Shush! Shush!” came a scandalized 
whisper through the keyhole. 

“Never you mind about ‘Shush! 
Shush!’” said the constable with asperity. 
“You open this door, that’s what you do.” 
And he substituted for the knuckle a leg- 
of-mutton-like fist. 

“Really, you know,” I protested, 
‘“‘you’re disturbing the meeting.” 

“T want to disturb the meeting,” 
replied this strong but not silent man, 
casting a cold look over his shoulder. And 
the next instant, to prove that he was as 
ready with deeds as with words, he backed 
a foot or two, lifted a huge and weighty 
foot, and kicked. 

For all ordinary purposes the builder 
of the Associated Mechanics’ Hall had 
done his work adequately, but he had 
never suspected that an emergency might 
arise which would bring his doors into 
competition with a policeman’s foot. Any 
lesser maltreatment the lock might have 
withstood, but against this it was power- 
less. With a sharp sound like the cry of 
one registering a formal protest, the door 
gave way. It swung back, showing a 
vista of startled faces beyond. Whether 
or not the noise had reached the audience 
in the body of the hall I did not know, 
but it had certainly impressed the little 
group on the platform. I had a swift 
glimpse of forms hurrying to the center of 
the disturbance, of the chairman gaping 
like a surprised sheep, of Ukridge glower- 
ing; and then the constable blocked out 
my view as he marched forward. 

A moment later there was no doubt as 
to whether the audience was interested. 
A confused uproar broke out in every 
corner of the hall, and, hurrying on to the 
platform, I perceived that the hand-of the 
Law had fallen. ‘It was grasping Ukridge’s 


shoulder in the sight of all men. 

There was just one instant before the 
tumult reached its height in which it was 
possible for the constable to speak with 
a chance of making himself heard. He 


said” -the. 


seized his opportunity adroitly. He threw 
back his head and bellowed as if he were 
giving evidence before a deaf magistrate. 

°F’s—stolen—a—mo-tor-car! I’m 
a-rresting—’im—for—’avin’—stol-en—a— 
nortermobdile/’”’ he vociferated in accents 
audible to all. And then, with the sudden 
swiftness of one practiced in the art of 
spiriting felons away, he was gone, and 
Ukridge with him. 

There followed a long moment of be- 
wildered amazement. Nothing like this 
had ever happened before at political 
meetings at Redbridge, and the audience 
seemed doubtful how to act. The first 
person to whom intelligence returned was 
a grim looking little man in the third row, 
who had forced himself into prominence 
during the chairman’s speech with some 
determined heckling.. He bounded out 
of his chair and stood on it. 

of Redbridge!” he shouted. 

“Siddown!” roared the audience auto- 
matically. 

“Men of Redbridge,” repeated the little 


“man in a voice out of all proportion to his 


inches, “are you going to trust—do you 
mean to-support—is it your intention to 
place your affairs in the hands of one who 
employs ériminals?” 

“Siddown!” recommended many.-voices, 
but. there were many others that shouted 
“ Rar! Ear!’ 

“Who employs criminals to site on his 
platform? Men of Redbridge, I——” 

- Here someone grasped the little man’s 
collar and brought him to the floor. 
Somebody else hit the collar-grasper over 
the head with an .umbrella. A third 
party broke the umbrella and smote its 
owner on the nose. And after that the 
action may be said to have become general. 

The last I saw of the monster meeting in 
aid of Boko Lawlor’s candidature was 
Boko’s drawn and agonized face as he 
barked his shin on an overturned table in 
his efforts to reach the exit in three strides. 


The next morning dawned bright and 
fair, and the sun, as we speeded back to 
London, smiled graciously in through the 
windows of our third-class compartment. 
But it awoke no answering smile on 
Ukridge’s face. He sat in his corner 
scowling ponderously out at the green 
countryside. He seemed in no way 
thankful that his prison life was over, 
and he gave me no formal thanks for the 
swiftness and intelligence with which I 
had obtained his release. 

A five-shilling telegram to Looney Coote 
had been the means of effecting this. 
Shortly after breakfast Ukridge had come 
to. my hotel a free man, with the infor- 
mation that Looney had -wired the police 
of Redbridge directions to unbar the prison 
cell. But liberty he appeared to consider 
a small thing compared with his wrongs, 
and now he sat in the train, thinking, 
thinking, thinking. I was not surprised 
when his first act on reaching Paddington 
was to climb into a cab and request the 
driver to convey him immediately to 
Looney Coote’s address. 

Personally, though I was considerate 
enough not to say so, I was pro-Coote. 
If Ukridge wished to go about sneaking 
his friends’ cars without a word of ex- 


planation, it seemed to me that he did so — 


at his own risk. But Ukridge, to judge by 
his stony stare and tightened lips, thought 
differently, and when we reached our 


A glance at the illustration above serves instantly 
to indicate the lengths Nash has gone to assure 
this new six-cylinder, seven-passenger Sedan pre- 
eminent preference in its field. 


Unique and compelling charm has been awarded 
the car bya new slanting-windshield body design 
reproduced with the most authentic artistry by 
coachwork craftsmen internationally celebrated 
for the character of their motor car conceptions. 


Agreeably commodious and comfortable for seven 
full grown people it nevertheless retains all the 
shapely symmetry of a less roomy model. 


And ranking equal in importance to the new body 
are the new Nash advancements relating partic- 
ularly to the engineering of the car and the ex- 
tensively attractive equipment. 


Features and Appointments of the new Sedan—Complete 
new body; Nash Blue color; slanted, clear-vision windshield; new vanity and 
smoking sets of flush type; kick plates; two auxiliary seats upholstered heavily 
with generous number of coiled springs in seat following construction of front and 
rear seats; new instrument board with panel glass assemblies; new, low sweeping 
fenders; high grade clock on dash; automatic windshield wiper; rear vision mirror; 
rubber filled running board; heater; vase; reading lights and dome light; platinum 
finish hardware; improved acceleration; smoothness and power flexibility. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wis. 


New Six Sedan for Seven 


NASH 


(1862) 
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An Architect, A Painter 
and A Sculptress Joined 
in this Lamp 


The price of this artis- 
tice gem is $3.95. 
THINK OF IT! In the 
few shops where lamps of 
this character can be found 
its equal would cost from 
$15 to $20. Only the 
Decorative Arts Leagtc 
could offer such a price 
and such a lamp. 
Aurora is 17 inches 
and 115% inches 


The lines, proportions 
and -coloring of most of 
the -lamps you see in 
these days of commercial- 
ism are the work of de- 
signing departments of 
large factories. They are 
the fruits of a deep knowl- 
edge of what makes a 
“popular seller” in the 
stores. 

But this exquisite little 
lamp—aAurora as it has 
been named by an artist 
because of the purity of its 
Greek lines—was designed 
by the united talents 
of an architect 
and interior 
decorator, a 
paifiter and a 
famous sculp- 
tress who were 


in diameter, base and 
cap cast in solid Medal- 
lium, shaft of seam- 
Jess brass, finished to 
make a generally har- 
monious color scheme in 

Antique Gold 
Bronze with ad- 
justable parch- 
ment shade in 
tones of rich 
brown and gold 


a Aurora 
working not to make 
a “‘big seller” for the $3. 95 over ivory, inside of 


stores, but solely to shade old rose to give 
design a lamp of truly mellow light. Equipped 
proportions, with for electricity, cord, socket, 
real grace, symmetry, and ete., everything but bulb. 
beauty yet of great Send no money, simply 
cability. sign and mail coupon to 
Decorative Arts League, Gallery at 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, ¥. 
NOTE: For the convenience of our members, we have e&- 
tablished a gallery, Suite 602, at 505 Fifth Avenue, 
where this lamp and various other art objects are on view. 
DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 
Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
You may enter my name as a “Corresponding Member’’ 
of the Decorative Arts League, it being distinctly 
understood that such membership is to cost me nothing, 
either now or later, and is to entail no obligation of 
“said kind. It simply registers me as one interested 
hearing of really artisic new things for home 
You may send me, at the members’ special price, an 
Aurora, and I will pay the postman $3.95 plts the 
, When delivered. If not satisfactory I can 
return the lamp within five days of receipt and you 
are to refund my money in full. (Cos. 1) 


Street or R.F.D. 


A Gift for a Child 


This novel painting 
outfit will make 
glad the heart of 
any boy or girl 
who likes to’ do 
things. It is en- 
,tértaining. and in- 
structive. Outfit in- 
cludes child’s artist pal- 
ette, 10 assorted water 
colors, brush and large shell 
used when coloring pictures and drawings. 
Probably you cannot find a gift at equal 
cost that will give more pleasure to a boy or 
girl. Sent postpaid and attractively packed 
for only 60c. Ask for No. 4636. This is just 
one of the many unique and original Pohlson 
Gifts shown in our year book. It 
contains more than 600 gift sugges- 
tions—things for old and young, and 
different from those usually found in 
stores. It is free. Write for it. 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


wespencenas as was given for 
yeares at s classes of this 
colleg OF iL. 
ss law course prepare 
success in business 


xt material — all expenses, Write for 
HAMILTON OF Law 
431 » Chicago 
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destination and were shown into Looney’s 
luxurious sitting room he gave one long, 
deep sigh, like that of a fighter who hears 
the gong go for round one. 

Looney fluttered out of the adjoining 
room in pajamas and a flowered dressing 
gown. He was evidently a late riser. 

“Oh, here you are!” he said, pleased. 
“T say, I’m awfully glad it’s all right.” 

“All right!” An overwrought snort 
escaped Ukridge. His bosom _ swelled 
beneath his mackintosh. ‘‘All right!’ 

“T’m frightfully sorry there was any 
trouble.” 

Ukridge struggled for utterance. ; 

“Do you know I spent the night on a 
beastly plank bed?’ he said huskily. 

“No, really? I say!” 

“Do you know that this morning I was 
washed by the authorities?” 

“T say, no!” 

“And you say it’s all right!” 

He had plainly reached the point where 
he proposed to deliver a lengthy address of 
a nature calculated to cause alarm and 
despondency in Looney Coote, for he 
raised a clenched fist, shook it passionately 
and swallowed once or twice. But before 
he could embark on what would certainly 
have been an oration worth listening to, 
his host anticipated him. 

“I don’t see that it was my fault,” 
bleated Looney Coote. 

“You don’t see that it was your fault!” 

“Listen, old man,” I urged pacifically, 
“T didn’t like to say so before, because you 
didn’t seem in the mood for it, but what 
else could the poor chap have done? 
You took his car without a word of ex- 
planation 

“What!” 

“And naturally he thought it had been 
stolen and had word sent out to the police 
stations to look out for whoever had got it. 
As a matter of fact, it was I who advised 
him to.” 

Ukridge was staring bleakly at Looney. 

“Without a word of explanation!” he 
echoed. “What about my letter, the long 
and carefully written letter I sent you 
explaining the whole thing?” 

“Letter?” 

“Yes!” 

“T got no letter,” said Looney Coote. 
Ukridge laughed malevolently. 


Almost everyone knows Swanky, the 
girl at the perfume counter. Her manner 
can be equalled only by a princess of the 
blood. To call her by name means belong- 
ing to the great ones of the colony. 

In less than two seconds she had taken 
the measure of Nellie Brown. 

To the slim youth presiding at the 
tobacco counter she said: ‘Will you gaze 
at what was just dynamited in here? 
She has on everything except the chande- 
lier and she couldn’t reach that. She 
don’t know they only use ostrich plumes 
on hearses now.” 

As a connoisseur displays his most 
5 i jewels to the uninitiate, so Swanky 


displayed her treasures to Nellie Brown. 


“You're going to pretend it went wrong 
in the post, eh? Thin, very thin. I am 
certain that letter was posted. I remem- 
ber placing it in my pocket for that pur- 
pose. It is not there now, and I have been 
wearing this suit ever since I left London. 
See. There are all the contents of my " 

His voice trailed off as he gazed at the 
envelope in his hand. There was a long 
silence. Ukridge’s jaw dropped slowly. 

“Now, how the deuce did that happen?” 
he murmured. 

I am bound to say that Looney Coote in 
this difficult moment displayed a nice 
magnanimity. He merely nodded sym- 
pathetically. “I’m always doing that 
sort of thing myself,” he said. ‘Never 
can remember to post letters. Well, now 
that that’s all explained, have a drink, 
old man, and let’s forget. about it.” 

The gleam in Ukridge’s eye showed that 
the invitation was a welcome one. 

“But upon my Sam, Looney, old 
horse,” he stammered, “I—well, dash it, 
I don’t know what to say. I mean: <4 

Looney Coote was fumbling in the side- 
board. ‘Don’t say another word, old man, 
not another word,” he pleaded. “It’s the 
sort of thing that ‘might have happened to 
anyone. And as a matter of fact the 
whoie affair has done me a bit of good. 
Dashed lucky it has turned out for me. 
You see, it came as a sort of omen. There 
was an absolute outsider running in the 
third race at Kempton Park the day after 
the car went called Stolen Goods, and 
somehow it seemed to me that the thing 
had been sent for a purpose. I crammed 
on thirty quid .at twenty-five to one. 
The people round about laughed when they 
saw me’ back this poor, broken-down look- 
ing moke, and, dash it, the animal simply 
romped home! I collected a parcel!” 

We clamored our congratulations. 
Ukridge was especially exuberant. 

“Yes,” said Looney Coote, “I won seven 
hundred and fifty quid. Just like that! 
I put it on with that new fellow you were 
telling me about at the O. W. dinner, 
old man—that chap Isaac O’Brien. It 
sent him absolutely broke and he’s had 
to go out of business. He’s only paid me 
six hundred quid so far, but says he has 
some sort of a sleeping partner who may be 
able to raise the balance.” 


One of P. G. WopEHouseE’s -most laugh-stirring stories concerns 
“The Exit of Battling Billson,” an episode in the life of old 
Ukridge that adds considerably to the gaiety of nations—in December 


Borrowed Plumes 
(Continued from page 48) 


It was the first time that Nellie Brown 
had ever felt the lure of perfumes. The 
romance and the seduction of them. 

The deep, spiced scent of an Oriental 
palace swirled about her, and from. its 
intoxication crept soft-eyed girls with 
bare, jeweled ankles dancing languorously 
upon thick silken rugs. 

And all this was hers—Nellie Brown’s 
—to buy for mere gold. Before she left the 
store, Swanky had sold her perfumes and 
toilet waters that cost more than Nellie 
Brown had ever spent on a_ year’s 
wardrobe .. . 

Agnes interrupted the reverie. Miss 
Brown’s bath was ready. Nellie threw 
away her cigarette and climbed out of bed. 
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old Days Coming 
Are You Prepared? 


QO: COURSE you are not one of the stone age motorists who puts his car up for winter. 
Today the automobile is year round transportation. : 

However, you do want to be warm and comfortable when operating a car with the thermometer 
around freezing mark—and under. Modern invention has developed certain equipment that makes 


winter driving almost as 


leasant as summer driving. 


Probably the greatest comfort to the winter driver is a good practical heater. There are several heaters on the 


market that you can buy and have installed by your garage man without a great deal of expense. A 


heater 


in your garage is also a good comfort-investment, and now is a_good time to put it in—before it gets too cold. 
f you don’t own a closed car, a winter top will help to keep Jack Frost from making a G:rect attack on your 


bones, nose and toes. 


new set of chains to give you better traction; a radiator cover will prevent a frozen engine; and you 


A 
should stock up with plenty of anti-freeze mixture. 


The point is—do it now, Don’t wait until you have some unpleasant cold weather experience. Be forehanded. 


Last Call for Touring 


OSGTOBER is about the last month for motor tour- 
ing—in the northern sections at least. Inciden- 
tally it is one of the most attractive times in which to 
get out and see the country decorated with its autumn 
foliage. Cosmopolitan’s Official Touring Maps, both 
national and district, will guide you accurately on 
your trip. If you are planning to tour in the south, 
remember we have district maps that cover all the 
southern states. 


District Maps 

1—Illinois, Northeast Missouri, Southeast Iowa. 

2—Indiana, Southern Michigan, Western Ohio, 
Northern Kentucky. 

3—Michigan. 

4—Eastern Ohio, Western Pennsylvania, Southeast 
Michigan, Southern Ontario, Western New York. 

5—New York, Northern Pennsylvania. 

6—New England. 

7—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Northern West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware. 

8—Wisconsin, Northern Illinois. 

9—Minnesota, Northwest Wisconsin, Eastern North 
Dakota, Eastern South Dakota. 

10—Iowa, Northern Missouri, Northeast 
Western Illirois. 

11—North Dakota, South Dakota, Northern Nebraska, 
Eastern Montana, Eastern Wyoming, Western 
Minnesota. 

12—Kansas, Southern Nebraska, Southwest Iowa, 
Northern Oklahoma, Northeast Mexico, Eastern 
Colorado. 

13—Montana, Wyoming, Northwest Colorado, East 
Idaho, North Utah, Northeast Nevada—includ- 
ing Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks. 

14—Washington, Oregon, Western Idaho, Northern 
California. 

15, 16—California, Nevada. 

17—Utah, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico—including 
special map Denver and vicinity. 

18—Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Southern Oklahoma, 
Western Mississippi. 

19—Southern Missouri, Southern Illinois, Southern 
Indiana, Southwest Ohio, estern Kentucky, 
Western Tennessee, Northwest Georgia, North- 
ern Alabama, Northern Mississippi, Arkansas. 

20—Virginia, North-Carolina, South Carolina, South- 
ern Ohio, West Virginia, Southern Maryland, 
Southern Delaware, Northern Georgia, Eastern 
Tennessee, Eastern ggg 

21—Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Eastern 
Louisiana, Southern South Carolina. 

Order by Number on coupon. Only 3@ cents each, 

postpaid. 4 


What We Do for You 


E’LL answer any automobile questions that you 

ask us. Every problem you put up to us has 
the personal attention of an authority. you want 
to sell your old car? We'll tell you its resale value. 
Are you going to buy a new car? Tell us your 
requirements—price, speed, performance, the sort 
of country you live in, how you are going to use a 
car, etc.—and we'll tell you what car to buy. Have 
zon a difficult mechanical problem? We'll solve it 
or you. 


Kansas, 


In writing for information please 
out the coupon on this 
page. If you write a 


letter be sure to mention the make and model of 
your car. Send a self-addressed stamped envelope 
with all inquiries. A two-cent stamp will bring you 
the catalog or instruction book of any standard_car. 

Every motorist needs a set of these booklets. 
When ordering individually, check each one on the 
coupon. 


1—Better Winter Driving. 

2—Selection and Care of Tires and Tubes. 

3—The Car’s Electrical Equipment. 

4—Engine Carbonization. 

5—Motoring As A Cure For Nervous Disorders. 

6—Your Storage Battery. - 

7—Brakes and Brake Relining. 

8—Chassis Lubrication. 
Tables giving oil capacities of transmission and 
rear axle. 

9—Advice On The Purchase of A New Or Used Car. 
Includes new prices on all models. 

10—Oil Pumping—How To Cure It. 

11—Spark Plugs. 
With complete table of spark plug sizes used 
in 1923 cars. 

12—How To Become A Good Driver. 

13—What Makes The Engine Overheat. 

14—Getting The Most Power From Your Engine. 

15—Things The Tourist Should Know. 

16—Curing Engine Misfiring. 

17—The Vacuum System—How It Works. 

18—How To Stop Clutch Slipping. 

19—Lighting and Lighting Troubles. New Table. 

20—Motor Car Insurance. 

2i—Better Service For Less Money. 


4 cents each postpaid. 


UW 
Director 

Cosmopolitan’s 

Motoring Service 


COSMOPOLITAN’S MOTORING SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street, New York City. 

Enclosed is..............++....im stamps for which send 
me Booklets Nos.... 


Official Touring Map of the U. S............eeeeeeee amd 

District Maps Nos............ 

My car is 

Name .. 

I would ue of 

my car. 
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Kilowatt hours 
and interest days 


As the income from such 
bonds is liberal, Interest Days 
are doubly welcomed. 

Whenever you see public 
utility bonds offered by this 
Company, you may be sure that 
the issue has been searchingly 
analyzed before we recommend 
it as a desirable investment in 
its class. 


ie E distribution of electric 
light and power is effected 
by great public utility com- 
panies, aided by the marvels of 
modern equipment. 

The National City Company 
distributes high-grade public 
utility bonds to investors 
through its chain of more than 
50 offices in leading cities. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS = SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


Down 


Seven — cut, er white Diamonds are so closely set in Platinum, 
an s the work that the solitaire resemblance 
Looks like a jorge single Diamond. Don’t 

send us a penny—we'll send the Ring without one penny 

is advance. If satisfied, pay $2.00, then send the balance 

is ten months, $5.50 a month. Tf not satisfied, return. 


THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


CAPITAL $1.000,000 


|: W-SWEET INC. 


1650 -1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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She was dining out, and dressing was a 
lengthy process. 

So that the little Spanish bungalow in 
the little Spanish court was almost lost in 
shadows when she finished her toilette. 

If she had known that it was Monte 
Ferra who rang the doorbell, Nellie would 
never have let him in: 

And when she saw Monte standing 
there, dust-covered and immense, she 
made a move to shut the door. 

But Monte, for a big man, had a cat- 
like quickness. 

His eyes took in without expression the 
gilt lamp and the cut glass bonbon dish 
and the incense burner. 

Then they rested upon Nellie. 

“Hello, Nell,” he said. “We ain’t seen 
much of you over to the corral lately and 
I allowed as how I’d drop by in passin’ 
and see if you was gettin’ along all right.” 

Nellie Brown raised her eyebrows. 

The gesture left Monte gasping. He 
did not recognize it. He had never seen 
Lamartine. 

“It’s very kind of you,” said Nellie 
Brown, “but I reckon I’m doin’ as well 
as could be expected, considerin’ the things 
my kind friends is sayin’ about me.” 

Monte Ferra made no comment. He 
had once lost a fairly good ranch across 
the poker table in a Spring Street gambling 


| house ‘without turning a hair. But the 
| sight of Nellie Brown in a red velvet 


dinner gown left him speechless and wild- 
eyed. 
The red velvet dinner gown had cost 
Nellie the price of a good pony. But it 
had long flowing sleeves and a band of 
fur about the waist. And it trailed snakily 
in the back. The comb that caught her 
hair and the dangling earrings matched in 
a garnet fire. The make-up on her face 
looked as though it might have been put 
on by a sign painter. 

Monte recovered slowly. 

“Well,” he said, “you’re all dressed up 
like you was expectin’ some o’ your admir- 
in’ public to call around, so maybe I better 
vamose. I was figgerin’ on askin’ you to 
come out and graze a bit with me, but 
it seems like in that”? —he gazed helplessly 
at the red velvet—“in that attire I don’t 
suppose it’d be fittin’.” 

Nellie Brown fitted a cigarette into her 
holder. “Monte Ferra,” she said, “you 
make me sick. I never did hear anybody 
mistreat the American language like you 
do and I’ve heard some mighty strange 
mavericks converse. Graze! That word 


causes me emotions that is likely to lead. 


to murder and sudden death. Most any- 
thing else I’ll take standin’—chuck, chow, 
grub—anything but that cattle talk. Now 
you better go tie yourself in somebody 
else’s corral permanent, because so far as 
I am concerned, you will be buried in an 
unknown grave.” 

“T understand you're figgerin’ on bein’ 
an actress yourself,” said Monte quietly. 

“You got any objections to offer?” 

“Nope. I can understand that, all 
right. This takin’ all the chances and 
doin’ most o’ the work while somebody 
else gets the laurels and the long green is 
likely to get on anybody’s nerves after a 
sacsee But, jes’ like Missus Smith 


The mask dropped over Nellie Brown’s 
eyes. “That woman could be hung for 
the remarks she passed about me, jes’ 
because I got sick o’ livin’ in that corral of 
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WITHOUT KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT WITH KODAK PORTRAIT ATTACHMENT 
Made with 1A Pocket Kodak, Series II, Kodak Anas- Still the same camera and the same subject, but here 
tigmat lens f. 7.7 without Kodak Portrait Attachment. the Kodak Portrait Attachment was used, and the 
Subject 15 feet away. picture made at only 31% feet. 


Close-ups with your Kodak 


Slip a Kodak Portrait Attachment over the regular lens and without interfering 
with the camera’s operation in any way, your Kodak is brought into sharp focus at 
close range. You are then ready for informal portraits like the one above; ready, 
as well, for arm’s-length close-ups of flowers, and other objects otherwise too small 
to receive full photographic recognition, Kodak Portrait Attachment, 75 Cents. 


Kodak Diffusion Portrait Attachment is of a sharp image close-up, the lines are 
just an extra lens similar to the Kodak _ pleasingly soft. Price, Kodak Diffusion 
Portrait Attachment, except that instead Portrait Attachment, $1.25 and $1.50. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a free copy of “At Home with 
the Kodak’’. It describes Kodak portraiture in detail. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y . rie Kodak city 
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her husband’s with the cattle. I’m 
through with all that truck.” 

“Am I included in that ultimatum you 
just voices?” 

“You sure are.” 
| The tall cowboy stood motionless, 
“You bein’ a lady,” he said gently, “you 
have the advantage of me. If you wasn’t 
a lady, I could maybe intimate that I 
thinks you’re makin’ a consarned ediot 
o’ yourself. I might even mention in 
passin’ that tricked up in them kind 0’ 
clothes you’re funnier than a rattlesnake 
full o’ nosepaint. If you wasn’t a lady I 
could explain to you what a lot o* wise 
men have discovered and even writ down, 
that folks what passes up their own gang 
for a lot o’ furriners is apt to find them- 
selves onhampered by friends of any 
destription :when ‘the /show-down comes. 
If you wasn’t a lady, I could inform you 
‘that_ borrowed plumes i§ mighty dangerous . 
to wéar and that you ain’t buyin’ nothin’ 
but grief and woe. As it is and under the 
prevailin’ circumstances, I will bow myself 
out without a word.” 

Nellie Brown stood where he had left 
her. Her heart was pumping so hard 
that she felt a little sick. Suddenly strange 
and lonely and afraid. 

She had been lonesome and afraid a 
good many times in the last few months. 
| And confused. Life had always been so 
| simple before. Now it was like treading 
a way through a cactus forest. 

She missed Monte and she missed 
Prince. She wasn’t very happy. 

She went toward the door. 

But the unfamiliar skirts wrapped about 
her ankles. The unaccustomed heels 
tripped her. She was caught—caught. 

And in the Japanese shadows of the 
/room, the mirror above the mantelpiece 
threw back a picture of her, swaying there. 

The dim light blocked out gently the 
| pitiful burlesque of it. That picture in the 
| mirrorlookedstartlingly like Madame Diane 
Lamartine and not at all like Nellie Brown. 

Nellie Brown paused to gaze at that 
lovely shadowed picture. 

And like Narcissus, she was ensnared by 
her own reflection. 

For it wasn’t only Lamartine that had 
fascinated her. 

It was this girl who looked like 
Lamartine and was herself. 

It was the possession of things of which 
life had robbed her all the young years 
of her life—the things for which every 


| woman hungers. 


Monte Ferra’s footsteps were drowned in 
the put-put of a flashy, cheap roadster, 
painted brightly yellow, that drew up 


| before Nellie Brown’s door. 


The - roadster. belonged to Benny 


Robinson. And Benny’s specialty was 
| convincing ladies who had a little capital 


to invest that he could make motion pic- 
ture stars of them. 
Nellie Brown loathed him. But the 


silvery flow of his oratory, the magic carpet , 


of his promises—#hey ‘carried-a spell.’ 
She went slowly into her bedroom for the 


| big, plumed picture hat. And her pocket- 


book. 
Benny was putting so much money into 
preparations for her picture that he seldom 
| had enough to pay for the dinner. 


Now Hollywood hated Lamartine as it 
had never hated anyone in all its short 
and emotional existence. 


They had been prepared to idolize her. 

And her insolence, her rudeness, her 
temperament, her vanity had brought 
forth a wave of detestation in exact pro- 
portion to the love she might have had. 

The hatred grew under her contempt 
for it. 

They held many things against 
Lamartine. Among them Nellie Brown. 

Naturally, they were amused by the 
Nellie Brown story. 

But they had liked Nellie and they 
resented the obvious fact that Lamartine 
was using her as a sort.of royal jester. 

It hurt- them to see poor old Nellie 
dragged at the chariot wheels of Madame’s 
conquering power—ridiculous and a little 
pitiful in her ill fitting finery.’ 

Another thing they held against 


‘Lamartine was’the Gordons. 
There was never the’ slightest ‘tiene 


objection to Lamartine’s love affairs. She 
might have a thousand if she chose. . 

But deliberately and lightly to step into 
an entirely happy home. To break up a 
contented family, where there were two 
babies, and to do it for the merest whim— 
that wasn’t a sporting thing to do. 

If she had loved Eddie Gordon. : If a 
real and irresistible passion had. swept 
them together. If she had taken the 
slightest pains to conceal the thing, or to 
save his wife from pain and humiliation. 

But she didn’t. In the eyes of Holly- 
wood that sort of thing was little better 
than the despoiling of Belgium. Eddie 
Gordon .was a decent enough chap. Bar- 
ring his vanity. And Elsie Gordon was— 
well, just beyond words. 

It never occurred to anyone that the 
Nellie Brown farce and the Gordon 
tragedy, traveling their different paths, 
might clash and destroy each other. 

It was not strange that Nellie Brown 
had heard nothing of the Gordon affair. 

Everyone knew her immense devotion 
to Elsie Gordon and the two Gordon 
youngsters. She had taught the oldest 
boy to ride and had even given him a pony 
and trained it for him. Elsie Gordon had 
been very kind to Nellie—all the way 
through. But then, Elsie Gordon was 
kind to everybody. 

It simply never dawned upon Nellie 
Brown to suspect the husband of Elsie 
Gordon and the father of Bobs and Winky 
Gordon. 

She possessed a strange unsophistica- 


‘tion. She knew none of the signs of an 


enslaving passion that were so plain to 
everyone else on the set. There had been 
some speculation as to what might happen 
when Nellie Brown found out. 

She was a puppet in the hands of 
Lamartine. 

And yet—she loved Elsie Gordon. 

No one ever knew who told Nellie 
Brown. It may be that she discovered 
something too damning, too flaunting, for 
even her innocent eyes to miss. 

At any rate, she went to Elsie Gordon, 


‘who wept the whole truth and her own 


heartbreak upon Nellie Brown’s shoulder. 

Whereupon Nellie kissed Winky ab- 
sently and went home. 

Everything was serene upon the big 
palace set when Nellie Brown came to 
work the next morning. 

She had acquired, in the long weeks of 
making the picture, something of the 
swinging queenliness of Lamartine’s walk. 

Outwardly, there was nothing different 
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 KARPEN 
t 
| Furniture Week 
t 
; October 20-27 
During this week leadi 
Karpen dealers will holds 
exhibit of Ka 
urniture, showing complete yf 
2 new stocks at special price eq 
reductions. This is the time } 
to buy new furniture. 
ment of your local Karpen 
dealer. His name will be 7. 
t sent on request. 
1 
KARPEN 
Guaranteed 
Construction 
t This nameplate on every piece 
4 of Karpen furniture. 
> SUGGESTIO BE FOUND IN OUR BOOK—“BETTER HOMES” 


A Furnishing Plan 


That Fits the Moderate Income—Perfectly 


That a home of charm, individuality and livable you transform your home apace with your in- 
comfort, reflecting that which is best in modern come. Soon the entire atmosphere of your “first 
: furniture design, is well within the means of the impression’ rooms, your living room, sun room, 
average income is now an accepted fact. your entrance hall, will have been changed amaz- 
; The modern idea tends not to total refurnishing, ingly. Yet, without your noticing the expense. iq 
, but to the more sensible gradual replacement; the We published this book for families who love 
transition from commonplace to accepted good beautiful furniture, just as we ourselves love it, 
taste and distinction being effected by degrees. so as to bring the home ideal within their means. 


The Karpen booklet—sponsored by one of Beautiful Karpen designs 
America’s foremost decorators—explains the I 
n your city there is a Karpen dealer. He will 


method in detail, both by word and illustration. id 
A copy may be obtained without charge, simply °° 8'@¢ 0 Work with you in meeting your ideas. 


room plans, each portraying actual pieces which 
are available. You select the room of your ideals, Fine designs, expert craftsmanship, the very best 


‘Better Homes’’ 


| by using the coupon below. He has, too, comprehensive displays of Karpen ” aia i 
, fine furniture to meet your every requirement. oupon below it 
Ch of And he will be glad to show them to you with- will bring you 
BY g out urging you to a purchase. our book of ¢ 


then start piece by piece, without purse strain, of materials, the superlative in upholstering— _ tive ap eand: pesvtion hall. liv 
soquure all you will find in every piece of Karpen ing and sun room, One 
No heavy expenditure at one time is required— _ furniture. on this subject ever published. J 


KA B.PEN., &.. 3.2.0 


801-811 South Wabash Avenue 37th and Broadway S$. KARPEN & BROS. ‘Kl 


801-811 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago t 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 37th and Broadway, New York i 


Please send me free and postpaid a co 
of your book. “Better with fal, 


K | R P E living room and sun room plans. _— 


“a 
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Globe“Wernicke 


Sectional 


Good homes have books! It’s easy 
to start today with these bookcases 
that grow — you add section by sec- 
tion—build up or to the side. That’s 
extra value. The period designs are 
all popularly priced. See them 
everywhere! 
The Globe SWernicke Co, 


CINCINNATI 


Retail branches in New York, 

Chicago, Washington, Philadel- 

phia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 

St. Louis, New Orleans, Cincinnati, 

and good furniture stores every- 
re. 


The Globe-Wernicke 

Co., Cincinnati. Ohio 

Please send without Name 
charge your book, 


“Unusual Decorative 
Effects for Address 


~silently and efficiently 

charges your radio or 

automobile battery over 

night for a nickel. No 

stopping—no sticking— 

no muss—no fuss—no 
trouble. Self-polarizing —high charging rate --fin- 
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!about her from the Nellie Brown of all 
those other days on that same set. 

But anyone who had eyes to see beneath 
the layers of grease-paint might have 
recognized the old, ominously calm poker 
face of the cowgirl who could tame any- 
thing on four legs. 

Rockliffe didn’t recognize it, but he 
| felt a sultriness about him, like the warn- 
ing of a thunder-storm. 

Even then it might have held, as a 
thunder-storm holds when the clouds are 
banked black. 

If sheer perversity hadn’t prompted 


at the expense of Nellie Brown. 

. It was only the sinister weaving of the 
snake that toys with a bird. She had 
done it-many, many ‘times. Nellie was, 
she well knew, her creature. 

. Lazily. she spoke, carelessly, her eyes on 
Eddie Gordon’s fine-cut young head in the 
distance. as 

With the swiftness of a drawn gun, 
Nellie Brown turned upon her. 

After all these months, the two faced 
each other again. Like a dual réle scene 
in a motion picture. Lamartine blinking 
sleepily, Nellie Brown cold and arhite and 
menacing. 

“Don’t you ever speak to me again as 
long as we’re both above sod,” said Nellie 
Brown quietly, ‘or you'll be askin’ for a 
ticket to your home on high. You ain’t 
even people. You ain’t nothin’. And I 
don’t want you speakin’ to me any time, 
any place, to say anything. If you do, 
I’m sure goin’ to land shootin’.” 

The director started forward. 

It was too late. The very passion 
of the thing put it between the two 
women alone. Lamartine could take 
care of herself. 

“Ah, is it so?” she said, in her husky, 
 womdoctad voice. “‘You think to frighten 
me. You have lost your reason. Why, I 
do not know.” She laughed a little. 
“Canaille, I am Lamartine. I shall 
punish your insolence as it deserve. I 
shall slap your face as a great lady slaps 
the face of her impudent servant.” 

She made one royal move. 

“Ma’am,” said Nellie Brown, “if you 
slap me, God be with you. Because I 
will jes’ nacherally break you right in two. 
You can gamble. I ain’t quite made up 
my mind what to do with you yet.” 

Lamartine looked into those cool, 
steady cat eyes. She was not afraid. She 
had tremendous physical courage. But 
she knew people. 

“T do not soil my hands on you,” she 
said rapidly, and she shrugged her lovely 
shoulders. “You are quite insane. Mad, 
utterly mad. It is disgusting that I 
should be annoyed by you. And besides, 
you are a fool. Get off my set and stay 

off. ” 

The crowd behind them stood motion- 
less. 

This was mounting somew ~— they 
knew not how far. Lamartine might 
shrug, or laugh, as Marie Antoinette 
laughed at the mobs of Paris. 

But they knew that Nellie Brown was 
striking for Elsie Gordon, and they stood 
cold with fear. 

{You ‘made a. right smart move cop- 
peri’ that bet about slappin’ me, ma’am,’ 
said Nellie Brown, ‘very slowly. “You 
likewise spoke a mouthful when you called 
me a fool. Every woman’s got a right to 


Lamartine to begin her usual amusement ° 


be a fool once in her life and I guess this 
was my time. I hadn’t never in my life 
knowed what it was to be fixed up like a 
woman. Them swell clothes on my back 
acted to me jes’ like loco-weed. 

“That hankerin’ must have been down 
there inside o’ me all my life, pirootin’ 
around, jes’ like it’s in other women. I 
figger out now there ain’t anything can 
quite take the place o’ clothes with a 
woman. They have led a lot o’ females to 
destruction. There ain’t no desire planted 
deeper inside of us womenfolks than that 
there desire for fine clothes. 

“But it come too late for me. I see 
that now. I got to ride my own range. 
They’ve cost me pretty dear—those 
duds. My hoss and my bankroll and my 
beau. Likewise, I expect I been a pretty 
ridiculous object, and I don’t relish that 
none.” 

She smiled ruefully. 

“Tt might have been a right lot worse, 
though, only that I found out what a 
snéakin’, treacherous half-breed you was. 

“T thought you was the greatest thing 
on earth. Stay still. I got what them 
medicine sharps call an obsession. It et 
me up. I hadn’t been nothin’ but a 
cowgirl and a double, and somebody sold 
me a pipe-dream about bein’ a great 
actress. I saw myself lookin’ like you. 
I was dressed like you. Gosh. I was 
jes’ like a thirsty man out in a desert 
seein’ a mirage. 

“But I tell you now I don’t want to 
look like you. Why, you ain’t fit to 
breathe the same air with anything but 
Injuns and tarantulars. If clothes can 
hide things like you, I don’t want none o’ 
them. I want to get back with folks 
where you can see what they’re like and 
calculate whether they’re fit to live. 

“T ain’t goin’ to kill you. First I 
thought maybe I was. But I’m goin’ to 
show you your place so you ain’t never 
goin’ to forget it. You—you ain’t fit to 
get down there in that dust, in front o’ 
the man that’s betrayed the wife of his 
bosom and his own sons for a lizard like 
you, and unfasten these shoes I’m takin’ 
off, for the last time. 

“But you’re goin’ to do it. And he 
ain’t ever goin’ to forget he saw you.” 

The group on the set drew a breath that 
was almost a shriek. 


The director moved a pace. Then he 
settled back, grinning. 
Young Eddie Gordon, gray-white, 


stepped out of the crowd. 

“You ain’t goin’ to draw cards in this 
play at all, Eddie,” said Nellie Brown, 
“because you’re a coward and a sneak and 
a liar. I haven’t got a gun on me, but if 
you take another step and anything hap- 
pens to you there won’t be nothin’ for the 
coroner’s jury to call it but self-destruc- 
tion.” 

Lamartine grew slowly white under her 
grease-paint. 

She had unleashed utterly primitive 
passions before and she knew what havoc 
they could wreck. 

The heavy jaw shot out, menacingly. 
Unafraid. Raging. 

But it was as though she looked into a 
mirror. 

She put up a hand. Nellie Brown did 
not move. Only her eyes grew colder. 
And: Lamartine almost felt the crash of 
that solid, doubled fist into the soft glory 
of her beauty. 
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Making it easy to have 
clean hands 


You can afford to always keep a generous supply of ScotTissue .Towels 
ready for instant use—in the home, office, factory, automobile and “garage. 
Towels that are spotless. Towels that are for your use only. Never used 
before—-never to be used again. 

The longer you use ScotTissue Towels the better you'll understand, why 
millions of them are being used and why they are changing the towel habits 
of people everywhere. People, like yourself, who at first were reluctant to 
change but .who have through actual use come to appreciate the softness, 
whiteness, and instant drying-power of Thirsty Fibres, found only in 
ScotTissue Towels. 

150 in a dust-proof carton for 40c (in Canada and parts of the Rocky 
Mountain zone 50c)—or at a much lower price by the case of 3750 towels 
(25 cartons). 

Price per case is $6.15 F.O.B. Factory, Chester, Pa., weight 60 Ibs. per case. 
Price even less for 5, 10 and 25 case shipments. 

If your jobber or dealer cannot. supply you, send us your order and we 
will see that you are supplied promptly. If you need fixtures, we have them 
‘moderately priced to meet all requirements. 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pa. 
Philadelphia Chicago 
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“Get down there and unlace that shoe,” 
said Nellie Brown, ‘or you and that 


|husband o’ yours that got killed in the 
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and then forget, serene in the confidence 
that its becoming coloring will last all day 
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Pert is orange-colored in the jar, but its 
wonderful naturalness comes from the fact 
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cream rouge, and therefore easy to blend, 
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war’ll sure have a chance to talk things 
over tonight. And every time you look 
at Eddie Gordon, you remember he saw 
you do it. And move fast or you'll 
never have nothin’ but post-morten 
pictures taken again.” 

Lamartine went down slowly, as though 
she were crushed to the floor by a great 
weight. 

. Her silks and velvets dragged in the 
ust. 

The beautiful hands sought and found 
the silken laces of Nellie Brown’s shoe. 

Only the back of the proud black head 
was visible. 

Nellie Brown stood tall and motionless 
—her eyes on Eddie Gordon’s face. 

Two seconds later she was the only 
person on the Lamartine set who was not 
in violent hysterics. 


There was mud in Soupstrainer Smith’s 
corral where an early fall shower had 
spattered the thick dust. 

But Nellie Brown’s steps did not falter 
once. 

Monte Ferra stood against the door of 
the big stable and watched her swing 
across, tall and calm and steady in her 
leather riding skirt. 

She came up to him quietly. But her 
eyes were averted when she spoke. And 
there was a tinge of shamed red across 
her cheek bones. 

“T hear you-all bought my hoss Prince,” 
she said, “and I was wonderin’ if you and 
me couldn’t arrange some sort 0’ deal so’s 
I could get him back. I—TI set a heap by 
that hoss when I’m in my right mind. 
I’m about as flat broke as a cow-puncher 
after ten nights in town, but I thought 
maybe you’d let me pay you five bucks a 
week. It ain’t much, but I’m gettin’ a 
job out at the Y doublin’ some river stuff 
and it’s about all I can manage.” 

“T’m sorry you're broke,” said Monte. 

“T ain’t,” said Nellie Brown. ‘“Any- 
body’s got a right to pay for bein’ an 
idiot. I’m the proud possessor of quite a 
nice string o’ hosses that I rent out and a 
couple o’ trick ponies and a leetle real 
estate and a bankroll when I’m took 
weak-minded awhile back. Now I ain't 
got a dime. Which ain’t. the most 
important thing I’ve lost. Anyway, I 
reckon I can manage to pay you for 
Prince if you'll give me a little time.” 

“T can think of another way you-all 
might get Prince back,” said Monte 
Ferra, twiddling his tobacco sack in one 
hand and regarding the dust at his feet 
with great attention. “Ain’t nothin’ 
wrong with clothes in moderation, and if 
you're still hankerin’ after some, why, I 
wouldn’t be averse to buyin’ you a full 
rig 0’ white satin and veils and such like 
geegaws, if they’d suit you.” 

“Tt suits me,” said Nellie Brown. 

Something in her voice made Monte 
Ferra look up swiftly. 

For the first time in her life, Nellie 
Brown was crying. 


Speaking of stage folk—BrERTON 
Bratey tells a characteristcally 
human story about one in-verse— 
“Sonnets of a Chorus Girl”—in 
December CosMopouiTAN, at 
all news stands November 10. 
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When the Gray 
Geese Race 


(Continued from page 90) 


she pretty?” 
“Ves es. 
“So is mine.” She folded her hands in 


her lap and aded quietly: “Out there is 
where my mother and father were drowned. 
Uncle Pierre tied me to his back and 
brought me ashore.” 


Then she told him the story of the wreck | 


of the sailing ship, and how Aunt Josette 


and Marie Antoinette and Father Albanel | 
and all the people of Five Fingers said it | 
was a miracle that even one should come | 


ashore alive. And she was that one. 


“Father Albanel sometimes comes down | 


here with me,” she said. ‘‘I love him. He 
always tells me about Nepise. 
a pretty name, Peter? It means Willow 


Bud. But after she died and her spirit 


Isn’t that | 


came back with the torch they called her | 


Suskuwao, which means the Torch-Bearer. 
I love her, too. Do you?” 

Peter nodded. “I was thinking of you,” 
he said desperately, trying to get the 
choking thought out of him. ‘Father 
Albanel was looking at you when he told 
about the Indian girl. That’s what you’ve 
been to me since I came—a—a sort of 
torch-bearer, like she was. 
I'd have done if it hadn’t been for you.” 

It was out, and for a moment or two the 
suffocating realization of what he had said 


I dunno what | 


made it difficult for him to breathe easily. | 


Mona did not look at him. Her shining 
eyes were fixed steadily upon the vastness 
of the lake. ‘‘Was that why you touched 
my hair, Peter?” 

“T guess so.” 

“You like me—like that?”’ 

He nodded again, finding the moment 
too tremendous for words. And this time 
Mona was looking at him. There was an 
earnestness in her face which made her 
seem older to Peter. Her eyes were a 


woman’s eyes, calm and steady in their | 


gaze as they studied him for a moment. 
“And I like you, Peter,” she said then. 


“T like you so much—that I never want 


you to go away from Five Fingers.” 

“And I never want to go,” he said. 
if my father comes back.” 

“He will come!” 

Her voice was quick and sure and filled 
with a vibrant ring that sent a little 
tremble through him. Peter—looking at 
her with wide eyes and swiftly beating 
heart—thought of Father Albanel, and of 
Nepise the Torch-Bearer, and the beautiful 
faith the little missioner had visioned 
entered into him, and he believed. - 

In the days. and weeks that followed 
Mona’s world became his world. He began 
to fit into its play, its duties, and the family 
communism of its environment. He went 
to school. At odd hours he worked about 
the mill and helped in the spring planting, 
and later in the tilling of the soil. 

In the passing of the summer Mona and 
Peter spent much of their time together in 
the cool depths of the forests. On these 
adventurings they were inseparable, and 
their favorite haunt, specially on Sunday 
afternoons, was a beaver colony a mile and 
a half up the shore of the lake and a little 
back in the ridges and hills. A long time 
ago the beavers had ceased to be afraid of 


“Not 


her, and some of them were so friendly | 
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copy address American 


Brick” is an attractive booklet 
lustrations of modern homes, and 
discusses such as Comparative Costs, Basic 

Build e Extravagance or 
kindred subjects. Sent free. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans” 
embrace 96 designs of Face Brick bungalows 
and small houses. These houses are unusual 
and distinctive in design, economical to build, 
and convenient in floor plan. “‘Face Brick Bun 
nen and Small House Plans” are issued in 
four booklets, showing 3 to 4room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8-room 
houses. The entire set for one dollar; any one 
of the books, twenty-five cents. We can supply 


ee 


for Service American Face 
Bungalow an 


mall House Plans 


The Truly Economical Home 
| RY year more and more home-builders learn 


the secret of building an economical home. They 
are finding that the house which costs the least to 
maintain is the cheapest to own. This is one reason 
why so many Face Brick houses are being built” 
today. Slow depreciation, a minimum of repairs and 
upkeep, painting only around doors and windows, 
low insurance rates, and smaller fuel bills—all con- 
tribute to the economy of the Face Brick house. The 
facts are discussed in “The Story of Brick.” For your 


Face Brick Association, 


1729 Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send for these booklets: 


complete working drawings at nominal prices. 

“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty designs of 
Face Brick houses, mostly two stories, represent- 
ing a wide variety of eocinocuanal styles and in- 
terior arrangements. The houses were selected 
from 350 designs submitted in a nation-wide Archi- 
tectural Competition. Sent for 50 cents. We also 
distribute complete working drawings for these 
houses at nominal cost. 

“The Home Fires” is a new book containing 
twenty attractive original fireplace designs, for 
which complete plans may be purchased for one 
dollar, and twenty-five pictures of fireplaces de- 
signed by well-known architects. Also an article 
on fireplace construction. Sent for 25 cents, 


(MAKE MONEY 


15 to $0 Dollarsa week for yourSpare time— 
No Canvassing—Experience Unnecessary. 
Working Outfit Furnished: Write today for 
Illustrated Booklet‘and Terms Free. 


UNITED SHOW CARD STUDIOS, 229 Dinan Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Short-Story Writmg 
A practical forty-lesson 
course in the writing and 
marketing of the ShortStory, 

taught by Dr. J. Berg Esen- 


os famous critic and 
teacher; Editor of The 
Writer's Monthly. 

One pupil has earned over 
$5,000 writing in his spare 
time—hi are selling 
constantly to the 
publishers. 


150 page catalog free. Please address 
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« AKE a note of it, Bob—it’s an 
Armstrong Table .Stove,” says 
the host. 


“You'll love it, Helen,” adds the 
hostess, “this was the most useful 
present I got last Christmas. ‘I’ve 
had such fun with it and saved such 
a lot of time and bother! I can easily 
prepare a whole meal right at the 
table, because it cooks three things 
all at once. I always get breakfast 
on it, and Sunday mornings Tom 
eats at least a dozen waffles—they’re 


so crisp and tender!” 


Price $12.50 


Also made for distribu- 
tion in Canada and Great 
Britain by Benjamin 
Electric Mfg. Co. of 
Canada, Limited, 
Toronto, 


“IN YOUR NEW HOME 
To hang pictures in every room with 
out marring wall paper, plaster or 
woodwork, use 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads— Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Easy to use. rotect your walls. 


Sol 
10c Pkts. 


Big, wholesome, sweet and 
meaty nuts from Pecanway. 
Thin shells that canbe 
cracked by hand and the 
meat extracted whole. 


Fresh! 


Direct to You by Mail 


Pecanway Nuts are shade 
4 cured for sweetness. Solid 
y meat of finest texture, free from all 
bitterness. Order a gift package to- 
‘ day for yourself or friend. oney 
Reduced Facsimile returned if not satisfied. 
3-Ib. Package, $3.50 5-Ib. Package, $5.50 
West of Mississippi add 50c for Postage 


M. 0. DANTZLER, G Pecanway Place, Orangeburg, S.C. 


“There— 


~~ that’s what I want 
for Christmas” 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 1911 Seventh Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 


ARMSTRONG 


COOKS THREE THINGS AT ONCE—MAKES WAFFLES TOO 


Hotels 
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“Isn’t the Armstrong Stove attrac- 
tive, too!” exclaims Helen enthusias- 
tically, “that white enamel looks so 
much nicer with your pretty china 
and linen than metal that tarnishes !” 

Remember the usefulness and 
beauty of the Armstrong Table Stove 
when you make out your Christmas 
list. 

You'll be interested in “A Week 
of Menus”—send for a copy to-day. 
Electrical dealers in your town will 
be glad to show you the Armstrong 
Table Stove. 


TABLE 
STOVE 


Waffle Iron 


The tilting Pe , which 
slips on an off makes 
connecting and heat con- 
trol quick and easy. No 
tugging or jerking. 


Nation-wide demand for high-salaried 

executives; past experience unneces- 
sary; we train you by mail and put you 
in touck with big opportunities. Big pay, 
fine living, interesting work, quick advance- 

an 

“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis Hotel 
Training Schools, Room 214, Washington, D.C. 
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FREE Book Tells How 


Beautiful FREE Book explains how to become a member of Fireside 
Industries, how you earn money in spare time at home decorating Art 
Novelties. Complete outfit furnished. Write today enclosing 2e stamp. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 2311, Adrian, Mich. 


she could touch them with her hand. But 
they were alarmed when Peter came with 
her and for days scarcely a head would 
show when he was about. Very slowly 
and with extreme caution they began to 
accept him as a part of Mona. 


In September a sinister and foreboding 
gloom seemed to creep out of the wilderness 
surrounding Five Fingers. 

The golden autumn, with its soft Indian 
Summer and its radiance of color, died 
almost before it was born. The birch 
leaves did not turn yellow and gold but 
stopped at a rusty brown; the poplar 
leaves curled up and began to fall from 
their stems before the first frost; mountain 
ash berries were pink instead of red, and 
heavy fogs settled like wet blankets be- 
tween the ridges, while in the swamps the 
rabbits were dying in hundreds and 
thousands of the mysterious “seven years’ 
sickness.” The men at Five Fingers, 
who read the wilderness as if it were a book, 
regarded these matters with anxious 
eyes. 

Then, one sunset, a great flock of wild 
geese went honking south. They were 
high and flying fast. 

Pierre Gourdon pointed up. “When the 
wild geese race like that in September—it 
means a bad winter. Only twice have I 
seen it. The last time was two years be- 
fore we came to Five Fingers—a year of 
starvation and plague; and the other 
time——” He shuddered and shrugged 
his shoulders, for that other time was in 
boyhood, when his mother and father had 
died back in the forests, and he had 
dragged himself starving and nearly dead 
to Ste. Anne de Beaupré. 

Colder nights came, filled with moaning 
winds, and the days were darkened by 
ash-gray skies through which the sun sel- 
dom shone warmly, and more and more 
frequently came the honk of geese racing 
south. Peter could hear them at night. 

And these same nights he heard the 
wolves howl back in the hollows and ridges 
and deeper hunting grounds of the forests, 
and Pierre Gourdon listened uneasily to the 
cold, hard note in their voices, and said to 
Dominique: ‘The wolves will run lean this 
winter, and when hunger trails the wolves, 
famine is not far behind.” 

But it was the dying of the rabbits more 
than the crying of the wolves that worried 
them at first. The plague-stricken animals 
were lying everywhere, even up to the 
steps of the cabins, and one day Peter 
counted so many in a corner of the swamp 
that Simon McQuarrie’s eyes widened a 
little with doubt when he told his story. 
Once every seven or nine years had the 
rabbit plague swept on its devastating way 
through the wilderness, but never had 
Pierre or Dominique or Simon seen it so 
destructive as this year, and the nearer 
howling of the wolves and the strange, 
clammy nights with their death-like fogs 
roused in Pierre Gourdon’s heart the 
ghosts of old superstitions and old fears. 

And then came a night when the world 
seemed filled with wet smoke, and on that 
night the honking of the gray Canada 
geese was a bedlam which made sleep 
impossible, and with the dawn Peter 
could see them darkening the fields and 
the water of Middle Finger Inlet. When 
the various companies and regiments 
began taking wing the sound they made 
was a steady thunder that sent a weird 
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A Steero cube—hot water 
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CHEFS: smd: cooks 
know that bouillon is at its 
best when it’s made from 
STEERO bouillon cubes. 
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and add boiling water. The 
tempting flavor makes 
STEERO bouillon a treat at 
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For a delightful tastiness in 
warmed-over dishes, in hash, 
stew, soup or gravy—add a 


STEERO bouillon cube. 
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samples and sixty-four-page cook book 
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, and thrilling shudder through earth and 
air. There were ten thousand pairs of 
wings in that southward moving host, 
Pierre Gourdon said. Peter had never 
thought there were so many wild geese in 
the world and it puzzled him that not one 
of them was killed by the men at Five 
Fingers. 
| “A wild goose mates but once,” Pierre 
explained. “If his mate dies he does not 
take another but lives alone for the rest of 
his life. Memory and loyalty like that men 
| do not have, and so it is a crime to kill 
them.” Then he added, looking up 
thoughtfully at one of the winged triangles 
racing through the sky, “And the gray 
goose lives a hundred years!” 

Snow fell early. All through November 
the big lake was lashed by fierce gales. 
In a single night, it seemed to Peter, 
winter came. And from the beginning it 
was a black, ominous winter. For days 
at a time there was no sun. When-snow 
fell it was hard and biting. 

In December came a change. The winds 
died, the skies cleared a little, and day and 
night it snowed until the wilderness was 
smothered and the evergreen forests bent 
to the snapping point under their burden. 
Trails were closed and the hollows between 
ridges were filled. One day Poleon 
| Dufresne snowshoed in from the railroad 
| settlement, half dead from exhaustion and 
| bearing the news that all the world was 
| shut out by snow, and that it lay twenty 
| feet deep in the open places. And quietly 
| he gave other news to Pierre Gourdon and 
Dominique and Simon McQuarrie. The 
dreaded plague of the wilderness—the 
smallpox—had already begun to stalk 
through the northland. 

Following the deep snows came a cold so 
intense that the men no longer ran the 
hazard of frosted lungs by working in 
the woods, and all wild life seemed to have 
become extinct. It was a winter that 
began—first of all—with starvation. Peter 
had never heard wolves as they cried out 
now. Sometimes their wail of hunger was 
| almost a sobbing in the night, and again 
it was bitter and vengeful as hoof nd horn 
beat them back from some yarded strong- 
hold of moose and deer. Frightened 
horses broke halters in their stalls and 
cattle bellowed in their terror. 

Each day and week Peter came to under- 
stand more of the tragedy through which 
he was passing. It was one of the “black 
years.” Father Albanel came to the settle- 
ment early in January; he was thin and 
haggard, his eyes deep-set, the rosy color 
| gone from his face. In the little church he 
| asked the people of Five Fingers to offer up 
prayer for the thousands who were sick and 
the hundreds who were dying through 
all the great wilderness from Hudson’s Bay 
to the Athapasca and from Big Lake to the 
Barren Lands. Over all that country 
the plague was raging, until in certain 
far places the great Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany could no longer bury its dead, and 
masterless dogs ran with the wild things i in 
the forests. Pierre Gourdon’s face was 
almost as haggard as Father Albanel’s, and 
Mona called Peter’s attention to it, with a 
tense and strange look in her eyes. 

“T overheard Uncle Pierre and Aunt 
| Josette when they were talking last night 

and they said they weren’t afraid for them- 

selves but that they were afraid for me,’ 

she said. “Why should they be, Peter? I 
| don’t get sick easily.” 


“You're a girl, that’s why,”’ he explained. 

“But if I should get sick—what would 
you do? Would you dare to come and see 
me?” 

“T’d come.” 

“Even if it was the plague?” 

“T’d still come.” 

“T’d like to have you, Peter. If I was 
sick and you didn’t come, I think it would 
make me feel so badly I wouldn’t get well.” 

And that night, with the wolves wailing 
at its doors, the blighting hand of the red 
plague fell upon Five Fingers! 

It touched Geertruda Poulin first, and 
Jeremie, her husband, nailed a red cloth 
over his cabin door to keep the children at 
a distance, and that rag fluttering in the 
winds soon filled their hearts with a greater 
terror than if they had seen a loup-garou 
haunting the edge of the forest, for they 
were told that to go near it meant death. 
And then, three days later, little Tobina 
fell ill, and with a pale, brave face and 
eyes in which there was no sign of fear 
Marie Antoinette went into the plague- 
stricken cabin to nurse them. After 
that Joe Gourdon’s face was like a mask 
carven out of stone until the night when 
Jame Clamart pounded at his door and 
cried out the terrible news that Adette 
was down with the fever. And _ that 
midnight Josette calmly kissed Pierre and 
Mona good by and went to her. Until she 
was gone Pierre held back the sob in his 
throat—then it escaped him, and he held 
Mona close, so close that it hurt her. It 
was on a Sunday morning, bitterly cold 
and filled with gusty winds, that Jeremie 
Poulin staggered out from his door and 
flung up his arms to the sky, and the word 
passed from cabin to cabin that Geertruda 
was dead. x 

Alone, barring all others from their com- 
pany, Simon McQuarrie and Father 
Albanel dug with picks and grub-hoes the 
first grave in the little cemetery. Chunk 
by chunk they broke out the frozen earth, 
and when it was dark—so dark no eyes 
could see them—they helped Jeremie 
Poulin carry his dead over the clearing and 
upon their knees prayed with him at the 
giave side. After that they lived in one of 
the barns, visiting only the sick and the 
dead, and each morning and evening Simon 
would shout to Peter through the mega- 
phone of his hands, asking him if he felt 
pain or dizziness or fever, and warning him 
to stay in the cabin. Then Sara Dufresne 
and two of her three children were stricken 
and Jean Croisset died so suddenly that 
the shock of it stopped every heart in Five 
Fingers. Pounding of hammers came from 
the barn, and the next morning there was 
another mound of brown and frozen earth 
in the cemetery. A day later Dominique 
Beauvais, with his house full of children, 
nailed up the red badge of sickness over his 
cabin door. 

Each day Peter saw Mona. They spent 
their hours together, and Pierre Gourdon 
watched them as a hawk watches its 
young. At night they sat at their windows, 
for after Jean’s death the skies cleared and 
a glorious moon filled the world with light. 
And one night Peter heard the hammers 
pounding again, and in the gray of dawn— 
still sleepless and wide-eyed—he saw 
Father Albanel and Simon and Jeremie 
Poulin come from Dominique Beauvais’s 
cabin bearing a long, grim thing among 
them; and when they had reached the 
burial slope he saw them turn back, and 
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enter the cabin again, and come forth once 
more with their shoulders bent under a 
burden. Peter’s heart choked him. He 
sobbed. It was Felipe and Dominique, the 
two youngest of the Beauvais children. 
Sobbing, he ran toward Mona’s home. 
The door opened and Pierre Gourdon came 
out. Peter stopped a few paces away, for 
there was something in Pierre’s face that 
frightened him. At first he thought it 
must be the madness of the fever; then his 
ears caught words, strange, hard words 
that froze his blood and that seemed to 
come with a mighty effort from Pierre’s 
ghastly face. Mona was sick! She was in 
bed—and he must return to Simon 
McQuarrie’s cabin and not come again 
within breathing -distance of the house! 
Peter moved closer to: theidoor; ‘po 
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forced. News came early in the day that 
Adette Clamart was very close to death, 
and that Jame and Father Albanel were 
constantly at her bedside. 

That night sheer exhaustion brought 
sleep ‘to Peter. He was awakened by a 
pounding at the door. Joe’s voice called 
out below and another answered it from 
outside. It was Jame Clamart, going from 
cabin to cabin in a madness of joy, telling 
the people of Five Fingers that ‘the crisis 
was over and Adette would live. 

For a long time after that Peter lay 
awake in the cold darkness of his room, 


thinking of Mona. .Fear. of death had 


not gripped him so terribly before. He 
was sick, but the sickness was in his heart, 
as if “something ’ had been cut out of it, 


werless,. leaying in its place an emptiness which 


to speak, and “Pierre thrust him back Se made breath come to his lips in smothered 


roughly that he fell.to the ground. 
“Go away!” he cemmanded, raising a 
hand as if to strike the boy. 
Through the open door Peter had a 
glimpse of Josette’s face looking out at him, 


so white and haggard that for a moment he- 


thought it was an old woman’s face. He 
cried out to her but in the same moment 
she was gone, and there came no answer. 

Then he spoke half defiantly to Pierre. 

“T want to see Mona,” he said. “I 
promised her I’d come if she was sick.” 

“Go!” said Pierre again, pointing sternly 
toward Simon McQuarrie’s cabin. ‘“‘You 
can come halfway to learn how Mona is, 
but if you come this near again I shall have 
you taken from Five Fingers!” 

Peter drew slowly away, staring in 
horror at Pierre and the cabin behind him. 
He slumped down on the doorstep at 
Simon’s place and did not feel the bitter 
cold. He saw Pierre enter the cabin, and 
then he watched the gray figures in the 
distant cemetery, piling the last of the 
frozen clods upon the burdens they had 
carried through the dawn a few minutes 
before. And Mona was down with that 
same sickness—which meant death! 

In his torment.he picked and twisted at 
his clothes until his thin fingers were blue 
with the cold. Pierre came out again and 
put up the red cloth, and then he went to 
intercept the three men who were on their 
way from the cemetery to their quarters in 
the barn. Father Albanel and Simon 
McQuarrie returned with Pierre and 
entered the cabin where Mona was sick. 
In a few minutes Simon came out and see- 
ing Peter huddled on the doorstep ap- 
proached as near to him as he dared. He 
assured Peter that Mona was only slightly 
ill, and that she would get over it very 
quickly. -But there was in his face the 
same look that had been in Pierre’s, and 
Peter knew he was lying. 

“She is going to die,” his heart kept 
crying, and he dragged himself into the 
cabin and flung himself upon Simon’s bed, 
and when Joe Gourdon came in he was 
crving, his head buried in his arms. With 
his beloved Marie Antoinette keeping 


guard in Jeremie Poulin’s house of death, 


Joe was making a courageous fight. 

“Tobina Poulin is past danger, and if 
things go well Aunt Marie Antoinette will 
come home in a few more days, and then 
you can come to us,”’ he comforted Peter. 
“Meanwhile I’m going to stay with you.” 

But Joe’s cheerfulness was mostly 


“sobs. And that something which had 


been taken away from him was Mona. 

When he closed his eyes he could see 
her clearly on her white bed, her face 
pinched and thin, and all the time she was 
wondering why he did not come. She 
was going to die; he could think of nothing 
but that, and after a little one thing per- 
sisted in traveling through his brain so 
frequently and so terribly that he called 
aloud for Joe. The maddening picture was 
that of Father Albanel and Simon and 
Jeremie Poulin marching through the gray 
dawn to the burial plot with the bodies of 
Felipe and Dominique Beauvais. 

Joe came up, and for the rest of that 
night Peter lay in the shelter of his arm and 
fell asleep again. 

The next day came with good omen. A 
bright sun rose over the forests, clearer and 
warmer than it had been for many weeks. 
Herman Vogelaar, whose laughter had 
gone with the death of his daughter, 
Geertruda, came at breakfast time with the 
word that Adétte was entirely out of her 
fever, and that Poleon Dufresne’s wife and 
three children were much better than 
yesterday. Father Albanel, he said, had 
spent the last half of the night with Mona. 
Mona was very sick. She was worse than 
Adette had been, or even Geertruda, in the 
same length of time. He was afraid 
But Joe gave him such a fierce scowl he did 
not finish. Peter saw the scowl and the 
nervous twisting of Herman’s fingers at the 
lapels of his coat as he tried to think of 
something with which to cover his blunder. 
He wanted to ask Herman to speak what 
had been on his lips, but instead he put on 
his coat and cap and heavy mittens and 
went out into the day, hoping that some- 
where he would see Father Albanel. 

As if his hope was a prayer quickly 
answered, Father Albanel came from the 
Gourdon cabin. The little missioner 
advanced, keeping the wind well in his 
face, and when he was fifty paces from 
Peter he called to the boy to stand where 
he was. Peter tried to speak bravely 
when he asked if Mona was going to die. 

“She is very sick,” said the missioner. 
“We must pray for her, and believe with all 
our might that she is going to get well. I 
think God will let her live.” 

“T promised I’d come if she was sick. 
I got to keep my word. I’m not afraid.” 

“Tt is impossible, Peter. There are too 
many of us down now.” 

“T won’t get sick,” said Peter doggedly. 


Father Albanel spoke sharply. “Keep to 
your cabin, my boy, and be as brave as 
Jame Clamart has been. If Mona grows 
worse I will tell you.” =< 

Each morning after this he brought news 
of Mona to Peter. For a week there 
seemed to be no change. On the eighth day 
she was worse; on the tenth Pierre and 
Josette and Father Albanel were fighting 
desperately to save her life 

The tenth night came. It was past mid- 
night when -Peter crept softly to his 
window and opened it. -With as little 
sound as he could make he drew himself 
through and dropped to the ground. He 
ran away quickly. He did not stop until 
he reached the Gourdon cabin, and there 
he hugged close against the log wall, his 
heart beating wildly as he waited. : » Above 
him a light glowed feebly- againstthe cur- 
tain in Mona’s room. + Then he heard a 
sound, a movement of some kind, and 
stealthily he approached a lower window. 
He could see Josette very clearly. She was 
seated in a chair with her face bowed in 
her hands, and Pierre was standing at her 
side. Father Albanel was behind them, 
his face white and torn with grief. Then 
Peter saw that Josette was crying. 

A terrible fear gripped him as he drew 
away from the window. What he had seen 
could mean only one thing. Mona—zus 
gone. He looked up at the dim light above 
him again, and in that moment his soul 
cried out against all those who had kept 
him away from her. He went to the 
kitchen door, opened it and entered. This 
time he would scream and fight if they 
tried to keep him back. But no one heard 
him. Father Albanel’s voice came to him 
faintly. He was praying. 

Peter reached the stair and went up. 
The door of Mona’s room was open. A 
lamp, turned low, was burning on the table. 

He approached the bed, scarcely know- 
ing that he was moving toward it. His 
heart was crushed, his world crumbled and 
gone, for Mona must be dead or they 
would not leave her like this. Even his 
father could not have helped him now. 
Nothing could help him, with Mona gone. 
He stumbled to his knees beside her. 

A stifled, despairing sob broke from him 
then as he stared at the thin face that lay 
so still and lifeless in the pale light of the 
room. He had a great desire to touch it 
but a moment of dread made him hesitate. 
Then his hand crept slowly over the cover- 
let until it rested against Mona’s cheek, 
and the sobbing in his throat was choked 
back, for the flesh he touched was hot. 
His heart thumped until the sound of it 
seemed to fill the room. Mona’s eyes were 
looking at him! And then 

Two thin white arms reached up and 
encircled Peter’s neck, and very faintly he 
heard his name whispered. He pressed his 
face down close to Mona’s. 

“T’d have come sooner,” he apologized, 
“but they wouldn’t let me in!” 

And, somehow, in that great moment of 
their lives Peter’s lips touched Mona’s, and 
as the girl’s flagging spirit came at last in 
triumph back from the edge of death 
Father Albanel entered the room; and when 
he saw what had happened he spoke no 
word, but in silence made the sign of the 
cross upon his breast and stood with his 
gray head bowed as if in voiceless prayer. 


Next month you will meet Mona and Peter again, as a young woman and a young man— 
and read one of the most stirring North Woods tales James OttveER Curwoon has ever told 
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to account for a whole hour—the hour 
between midnight when, by his own state- 
ment, he came in, and one o’clock, when 
Mallan raised the“ala‘m. They tried to 
break him down and make him come 


with a, confession, but he stuck to. 
without wobbling. 


his tale. ‘ 

“That is to say, he stuck to it up to a 
certain point. In the middle of the trial, 
with everything going against him, his 
lawyer withdrew the original plea of not 
guilty and by consent of the district 
attorney’s office was allowed to enter 
instead a plea of guilty of murder in the 
lesser degree. Then his lawyer made a 
speech to the court, pointing out that his 
client must have been irresponsible from 
liquor when hé committed the crime and 
asking for mercy on that ground. And the 
upshot was that instead of going to the 
death house, which was where he’d been 
headed for, alt right, he got off with a long 
indeterminate sentence. 

“But as soon as sentence had been pro- 
nounced, Pepe, who by all accounts had 
been in a sort of daze until now, jumped to 
his feet and tried to protest to the judge, 
yelling out that he had only consented to 
alter his plea because his counsel had 
advised him that here was his only hope of 
beating the chair, and saying that now he’d 
rather be dead than have the world think 
he’d taken the life of the only creature on 
earth he ever honestly cared for, and so 
forth and so on. The attendants choked 
him off and dragged him away, still raving 

reaisting, and the only result, so far as 
die was concerned, was that a bailiff got a 
black eye in the scuffle and the reporters 
got a better story out of it than they 
otherwise would. 

“Be that as it may, the general opinion 
was that he’d got off pretty light. As a 
matter of fact, the district attorney came 
in for a panning for letting a red-handed 
murderer escape the death penalty. In a 
day or two, though, something else bobbed 
up to engage popular attention and prac- 
tically everybody dropped the Pepe case. 
But somehow it always stuck in my mind. 
Still, that’s neither here nor there. 

“Now then, what I want you to do is to 
take these envelopes with you over there 
to Carey’s desk and at odd times today, 
when you get the opportunity, go through 
them. I want to get the mental attitude 
of somebody who approaches the whole 

' story with a fresh viewpoint. But that’s 
incidental. The main thing is for you to 
get a good notion of the tale in your head 
so you'll be better organized to handle an 
assignment that I’ll have for you tonight.” 

Early in the afternoon during a lull, the 
youngster returned to Crisp bringing the 
Morgue entries with him, all tidily be- 
stowed in their proper receptacles. 

“Just a plain, clear-cut case of murder, 
Id say, sir,” he stated when Crisp looked 
up at him, making tufted interrogation 
marks of his thick eyebrows. ‘About as 
clear a case as I ever ran across. I think, 
after reviewing the court proceedings and 
all, that this brute Pepe was exceedingly 
lucky. It had to be him who did it— 
there wasn’t anybody else.” 

“That includes you along with the 
Majority,” said Crisp, speaking with a 
faint catarrhal touch of the irony that so 
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A Kind of a Feeling 


(Continued from page 27) 


often was part of him, ‘You're only 
echoing what was the opinion of evefybody 
—or nearly everybody—who followed the 
trial at the time. Now, I’ll tell you just a 
little bit more and then you ought to be 
prepared to shoot your story tonight 


“They took Pepe to Sing Sing. And 
Sing Sing, she swallowed him up and 
digested him and he became a number 
instead of aman. Offhand, I’ll bet not one 
person in fifty that you’d run into down the 
street today would remember ever having 
heard his name. ‘So far as I know, the only 
time it has been printed of late years was 
here last summer. Then it was just a line 
in an Albany dispatch saying that Osctr 
Pepe, a good conduct man, had been 


turned down by the Pardon Board on an: 


application for parole. I saw it in one of 
the papers. 

“Now, about this other prominent figure 
in the case, this conjuror, Mallan. He went 
ahead in his profession; the notoriety he’d 
got out of the murder was good advertising 
for him, I expect. He polished up his act 
and after a while he broke out of the cheap 
houses into the big time. I used to see him 
occasionally—I’m_ rather addicted to 
vaudeville, son—and admired his work. 
But it would appear that he couldn’t stand 
prosperity. Drink or dope, one or the 
other, or maybe a combination of both, got 
him. He blew up. Here about seven or 
eight years back they had to mark him off 
the list. I seem to recall having heard that 
he was off in a sanitarium somewheres. 

“And now all of a sudden he turns u 
again.”” He unskewered the paragrap 
from the Morning Dispatch and tendered 
it to Rand. ‘Look at this. You'll read 
where it says that the Marvelous Mallan 
volunteers his services for one of those 
Mutual Welfare benefits up at Sing Sing 
tonight. So, son, that’s where you begin to 
figure in the proposition. Because you’re 
going up there yourself. The probabilities 
are that you'll be the only reporter on the 
job. The papers all covered the opening 
one of these blowouts because that first 
one was news; but they’re old stuff now and 
no other shop is likely to detail a man for 
this affair unless it so happens that some- 
body else does what I’m doing—associates 
Mallan’s name with Pepe’s and puts two 
and two together. And that’s decidedly a 
remote contingency. I dope it that you'll 
be playing a lone hand. f 

“See the possibilities, don’t you? .. . 
You don’t see ’em yet? Huh—well, I do. 
Why does Mallan pick this particular 
time to come bulging back out of obscurity? 
Why does he offer to visit the place where 
his old rival, the very man he put behind 
the bars, is cooped up? You'd think that 
would be the last spot he’d care, of his own 
free will, to go to. What’s on his mind? 
What’s his motive, conceded that hé-has 
one? What’s due to happen if these two 
should meet face to face up there tonight? 
I’m counting that out of it you'll get the 
kind of story you like to write—good, 
strong, descriptive stuff, see?—and an 
exclusive story, at that .. . 

“Hold on, I’ve got another idea. If, by 
any chance, there should be a dramatic 
scene, a mix-up or a rumpus, say, when this 
pair come together, Warden Hovey will do 


his level best to hush it up. He’d hate like 
thunder to have his humanitarian experi- 
ments mussed up and he’d hate it worse 
still if the facts got into the papers. He’s 
like the average professional reformer, 
Hovey is—strong on publicity for his 
successes but just the other way when oné 
of his pet schemes slips a cog. So nobody 
at Sing Sing need know you're a reporter. 
I can fix that detail over the telephone with 
Jake Krauss, up at the Continental; Jake’s 
an old acquaintance of mine. You can go 
along with his outfit as an assistant pro- 
perty man or something. Then Brother 
Hovey won’t be camping on your trail all 
evening trying to get you to give him a free 


, t for his beneficent notions or, if a 


‘slip-up occurs, begging you to forget it. 
You'll have a better chance to watch 
developments without being watched your- 


eelf.. Get point? . . . You do? 
Well, amphow thats “good 


satirical tone returned to his voice. “But 
your main job is to locate Pepe among the 
convicts and keep your eye peeled for 
what comes to pass when he and the 
Marvelous Mallan clash. Because, as I 
said before, I’ve got a kind of a 
feeling . . .” 


But on the following morning whett@riage 
took over, there was no stack of manu- 
script from young Rand among the matters 
oh his desk and it upset him se he almost 
forgot to condemn the Lobster’s output 
and drank down his coffee without de- 
nouncing it at all. His Newiber 2 cigar 
had been chewed down Hite 4 stubby wet 
frazzle when, prompt Om mine, the new 
reporter came in. Crisp: lifted a. deur face 
at the youngster’s approach, He didn’t 
care greatly for excuses. Results 
what he desired and, for these, explana- 
tions made but the poorest of substitutes. 

“T didn’t feel it’d be right for me te take 
a day off, Mr. Crisp, when I hadn’t turned 
in any copy, so here I am, sir.” 

“So?” Crisp’s tone was sour, “Didnlt 
you get there?” 

“Oh, yes, I was thete tet story 
wasn’t. The assignment Mapped ef. its 
own accord—that’s all.” 

“Do you mean Mallan didn’t turn wp?” 

“No, sir, not that. He was on hand 
and did his full turn the same as the others 
on the program. In fact, he did con- 
siderably more than his turn. It was 
something else that dished the prospect 
for my getting a yarn out of it. It was——” 

Impatiently Crisp broke in on him. His 
disappointment was hardening into petu- 
lance: “Better start in at the beginning, 
son, and tell me just what happened— 
that’ll save back-tracking. And make it 
brief, please.” 

“Well sir, to.begin with, it was a great 
setting’ for a story. There, out in front, 
was the audience, made up entirely of 
convicts—gray clothes, gray faces, row 
after row of them, all ages, all sizes, all 
nationalities, but all of them somehow 
with the same sort of look out of their 
eyes—as though they’d each been run 
through the same set of molds to produce 
the same result. Ugh!—prison certainly 
does do something to human beings!” 

“That’s scarcely an original obser- 
vation,” commented Crisp. “Others have 
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remarked the phenomenon before now, 
Well, what then?” 

“Tt was about nine-thirty, in the middle 
of the show, that your.man Marvelous 
Mallan came shambling on for his act. 
He must be only a shell, now, of what he 
used to be. My guess is that he can’t be 
more than fifty years old but he looked 
nearer seventy—just a shadow of a man 
and pale as death. The drugs, or what- 
ever it is he’s been taking, certainly have 
made a wreck of him; he’s just a rack of 
bones with a skin stretched taut over the 
framework of ’em. Still, at that, he’s 
pretty smart yet at his line—illusions, you 
know, and sleight-of-hand, with a stage 
full of props. He did his regular stuff 
and then put on what I took to be-some 
added stunts—handcuff tricks and “so 
forth. Once he got started he didn’t 
seem to want to quit atall. And at-the 
wind- -up he pulled a specialty that kriocked 
’em all cold. They tried to get hirii back 
for an encore but he was through. He 
staggered off the stage and collapsed in a 
heap behind the scenes and they had to 
work over him before he was in shape for 
the trip home. 

“But to me, Mr. Crisp, this was the most 
interesting—yes, the most significant part 
—of his whole performance: All the time 


he was out there before the footlights— ’ 


I was watching him from the wings—he 
kept looking out into the crowd for some- 
body. It couldn’t have been imagination 
on my part; I’m prepared to swear to it. 


| Especially toward the last it was plain to 


me, even if it wasn’t to anybody else 


| present, that he was hoping to locate 
| some particular person in the house. “As 


I interpreted his attitude, it was exactly 
as though he wanted to convey a message 
to that other person—a message which 
only the two of them could understand. 

“And all the while the most curious 
morbid expression was playing over his 
face; a look of victory—a sort of gloating 
look. It was uncanny—yes, devilish would 
be the better word for it. His hands 
might be busy with something else but his 
features were working constantly, arid 
eyes, with that malignant, triumphant, 
feverish glare in them, would be darting 
about here and there, searching, peering, 
squinting. Somehow he gave me the 
shivers up and down my spine. I could 
almost feel the flesh on the back of my 
neck crinkling and crawling as I watched 
that death’s head of his, like a skull with a 
tormented soul inside of it.” 


“Well, wasn’t that your story right. 


there?” demanded Crisp. “You were in 
on the secret—you knew who it was he was 
looking for. It was Pepe. Pepe must 


| have made some sign, must have’ tele- 


graphed back something in reply. It was 


| up;to you to follow the progress of that 


silent battle between the two of them, to 
read their private thoughts even if there 


‘Were no’ audible words spoken, nor any 


attual outbreak.” 

-“Ves sir, I concede all that, but the 
trouble’ ( was that Pepe wasn’t on hand at 
ait. That’s where the thing blew-yp on 
tis and went to pieces. I assume, in view 


+ of his conduct, that Mallan couldn’t have 
| known it; but under pretense of having 


seen Pepe on the stage when I was a kid 
and being«curious to see him again, I’d 


| already asked ‘one of the officers of the 
‘Welfare League—a trusty, I presume 


they’d have called him in former times— 


Co 
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A Fresh Egg and a Happy Home | 


HE hen was the first manufacturer of 

packaged goods. invented the slogan 

“Fresh every day. Untouched by human 
hands.” And yet they put a gilded cock on the 
weather vane! A fresh egg is a joy but a not 
quite fresh egg is a torment to flesh and spirit. 

Same way with other foods. They are like the 
little girl who had a little curl. When they're 
good, they're very, very, good. But when they're 
bad they're horrid. I wonder if old Job, with his 
great reputation for patience, ever had guests 
coming for luncheon and the grocery order a good 
half hour late and then had the boy tell him that 
there were no fresh pears because the fruit truck 
had broken down on the way to market? And 
fresh pears happening to be the back bone and 
main stay of the luncheon dessert and no time to 
wait for another order to be delivered. I wonder 
what he would have said? 

Of course you don't exactly express your mind 
as your feelings dictate either. Being brought up 
as a lady has its drawbacks. But you have feel- 
ings just the same and repressing them is hard 
on the nerves. Which brings us to our friend the 
hen and her uniform packaging. Never any 
doubt in your mind, when you break the shell of 
a fresh egg, that you are going to find a fresh egg 
inside. There will be a yolk which will accom- 
modate itself to a custard, a jar of mayonnaise, 
the filling for a pie. There will be a white which 
will take to beating as naturally as a sub-deb 
takes to a chocolate eclair. It will fluff into its 
share of a foamy omelet, it will crown with 
snowy peaks a lemon meringue pie, it will es 
its way into an apricot souffle. 

But man does not live on eggs alone. Variety 
in food is quite as important as quality. We may 
come to the time when we'll have a tasty meal 
on a couple of concentrated nutrition tablets. 
But I'm not looking forward to it with any degree 
of pleasure. The total elimination of the modern 


meal would certainly take a lot of the joy out of ' 


life. Somehow the sight of good food, well 
cooked, and attractively served seems to make 
people feel friendly and happy and sociable. And 
that’s the way people ~~ to feel and act at 
meal time. 

But how, dd dee. feel? Meal cil are often the 
only times that the family are all together. They 
ought to be times of pleasant conversation and 
gaiety. But often they aren't. And why? 

Because the mother of the family is too worn 
out with the getting of the meal to be anything 
but silent or irritable. And one silent or on edge 
person can give the tone to all of them. Particu- 
larly when that one person is mother. 

“Go to the ant thou sluggard. Consider her 
ways and be wise” is good advice. What about 
going to the hen? For hundreds of years she has 
been putting on the market a dust proof, air 
tight package of uniform quality and known 
contents. Every housekeeper knows that. 

The best food manufacturers are following the 
example of the hen. They are giving the modern 
home woman fresh, clean, food materials, with 
half the work of preparation done. And the 
contents of the packages are as varied in their 
uses as the contents of an egg shell. Packaged 
eatables do not mean that your meals lose the 
home taste. They méan that you lose the drudg- 
ery and your family and friends gain your 
companionship. 

The five booklets listed below have been 
written to help you to manage your kitchen in 
the modern style. And they are as stimulating 
to your imagination as they are interesting to 
read. 

1. Menus from Packages. 

2. Better Breakfasts. 

3. ‘Luncheon is Served.” 

4. Dee-licious Salads. 

5 —And What For Dessert? 


Four cents each, postpaid. 


(pith 


Director Cosmo ae Market-Basket Service, 
119 West 40th : ae New York City. 


Miss Caroline 
119 West 40th New York. 


Enclosed find cents in stamps for which 
please send me Booklets Nos 
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Trade Mark 
For Average Figures 


Varner’s 


WRAP-AROUND 
Tt he Corset Invisible 


THOROUGHLY modern 
corset is this Warner Wrap- 
around, 0409, 
ces lacings by 2 pane 
elastic, has 
elastic gussets in a low top 
and a slightly raised point 
to:contro flesh at 
the. diaphragm. - And, like 
all Warner Wrap-arounds, 
beneath your’ frock, it is 
INVISIBLE. 


Send for folder of Waraet's Wrap= 
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average-type andcurv: Ptype figures” 
Prices $1.50 up. 


are made only by Warner 
Brothers Co. 7 Ave., 
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to point out to me where Pepe sat, and 
he told me Pepe was in bed in the prison 
-hospital. He’d been in bed most of the 
time since the Pardor. Board turned down 


| his petition; he’s suffering, it seems, from 


incipient “melancholia. I just want to 
add that Mallan’s disappointment at not 
getting sight- of. him couldn’ t have been 
‘much greater than mine was.’ 

. “Oh, so. that’s the way it was,” said 
Crisp, and his voice lost some of its rasp. 


| “Well, son, in this game we can’t expect 


always to score a bull’s-eye. And the 
luck wasn’t with us here, was it? Well, 
did-you enjoy the experience of posing as 
a vaudevillian?” 

“Oh, I had a good enough time, ‘sir,” 
answered Rand. ‘We didn’t get back to 


{town until after-one o’clock this morning 
but I didn’t mind that; it was a brand 


experience: for me—the prison and 
talking with the performers and all. On 
the. return ride I was in the same car with 


He’s an eccentric little runt of a Cockney, 
superstitious and vain and forever putting 
on airs as though he were nine feet tall 
instead of being child’s size, and he’s 
terribly talkative. He told me a lot about 
English vaudeville houses—‘ ’alls’ he called 
them. He’s only been over here about 
six months but already, to judge from his 
remarks, he’s discovered upwards of a 
thousand things about our way of running 
things- that he doesn’t deeply care for. 
Vaudeville people appear to be a race unto 
themselves.” 

“You're just finding that out, eh?” 
said Crisp. “I’ve had the advantage of 
you there. I began broadening my edu- 
cation in that regard a good long time ago. 
Some of the strangest types I ever met 
were in vaudeville. But the most curious 
ones of the lot, nearly always, are the 
ventriloquists. There are exceptions to 
the rule, of course, but among the run of 
them you find some mighty unusual mental 
quirks. I guess being a_ professional 
ventriloquist is rather like being a left- 
handed pitcher—it sets you off on peculiar 
slants. I. remember hearing about one 
of them, rather famous in his day, too, he 
was, who got the obsession that those 
wooden-faced manikins he used in his act 
could feel and think; he endowed them 
with emotions and understanding. It 
wasn’t a pose with him, either; he actually 
believed it. If his dressing room was 
chilly or draughty he’d wrap his dummies 
up-in some small woolen blankets that he 
carried for that very purpose—to keep 
them from catching cold. And there was 
another chap who had a trunk built with 
bulged sides and top, so it could stand 
only in one Position, which was straight 
up. He said at made the little people 
Well, 
son, this’ isn’t getting out an afternoon 
paper, is it? Find out whether Mr. 
Flynn wants ‘to use you on rewrite again 


Ftoday.” 


‘That’s a bit of coincidence, sir—your 
‘speaking of ventriloquists,” Rand said, 
in. the act-of turning away. “Because for 
the wind-up of his show last night our 
dopy friend gave about as wonderful an 
exhibition along that line as ever I saw 
anywhere.” 

“What’s that?” demanded Crisp sharply. 

“I was merely saying, sir, that this 


| person Mallan revealed himself as a 


ventriloquist as well as a prestidigitator. 


“steel .gimlet points. 
‘Mr. Krauss and Shill, the midget pianist. 


I never heard anything of the sort that was 
better. Why, without moving his lips 
he could send his voice to any corner of the 


- building and could change it so you would 


never have known it for his own. Once 
one of the under-keepers, standing away 
back at the rear of the hall, gave an order 
and instantly Mallan mimicked him so 
perfectly that the man jumped as though 
he’d been shot. It drew a big laugh. 

“Apparently Mallan had been saving up 
this gift of his until just before he made 
his exit, as a sort of final surprise. And 
he literally put his whole soul into it. It 
was a surprise, too, for everybody, in- 
cluding the other performers—all except 
the midget. I got to talking with him 
about Mallan as-we were coming back 
together and he told me——” 

He broke off, startled a bit and jostled 
out of his stride, as he saw how Crisp’s 
eyes had sharpened to two little blued 
Also he now was 
suddenly aware that, for no reason- to be 
fathomed, an eager nervousness had lifted 
the older man out of his seat and set him on 
his feet. 

“Go on, can’t you?” ordered Crisp, with 
a fierce and unaccountable irritation. 
“What did the dwarf say?” 

“Why—why, nothing, sir, of any im- 
portance,” 
ing for the words. ‘“‘He—he only said that 
twenty-five years ago when Mallan first 
broke into the profession—they’re about 
the same age, I’d say, and probably got 
their start together on the stage about the 
same time—that Mallan began as a 
ventriloquist and was one of the best 
among the cheaper places in and around 
London. But. he_ had . versatility and 
ambition, too, and he branched out, so 
Wee Willie says. He copied our man 
Houdini and stole some of the feats 
Houdini had originated. He hadn’t for- 
gotten those things, either; because last 
night just before he put on his voice- 
throwing act he called up one of the 
keepers to lock handcuffs and leg irons on 
him and then he hobbled behind a screen 
and came out in a minute with ’em undone 
and draped over his arm. There was a 
whoop from the prisoners; I guess they 
were wishing they’d known the trick when 
they were being brought to prison. 

“But Shill said Mallan wasn’t satisfied 
to stop just there. By practice he got to 
be proficient at stage magic and after a 
while he dropped the earlier stuff from his 
repertoire altogether. Willie explained it 
on the ground that Mallan probably 
thought they’d cheapen his growing 
reputation as a conqueror. Not that this 
particularly mattered one way or the other, 
because I gathered from Shill that Mallan, 
while he stayed on the other side, was never 
better than a second-rater. 

“Well, eventually he came over here and 
Shill hadn’t seen him again or even heard 
of him until he turned up with the others 
at Mr. Krauss’s offices last night when we 
were all starting out for the prison. He 
didn’t even know—I’m speaking now of 
the dwarf—he didn’t even know Mallan 
had ever been mixed up in a murder case 
here until I told him so on the way back; 
it seems that for some reason or other the 
fellow changed his name from Mallano to 
Mallan—he’s of Portuguese descent, Shill 
thinks. This’ happened after he came 
over here to make his American debut, 90 
apparently nobody in England coupled 


continued the youth, flounder- 
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underthings—every smart woman 
does. Just to open a drawer and find 
piles of the softest, silken, feminine garments 
gives you a thrill of delight. 


You smile now at the time you thought 
silk underwear was a luxury,something be- 
yond your dreams. Thencame Vanity Fair, 
—the silk underwear that represents real 
economy. Its dainty beauty captivates you 
and you will have it ‘‘forever” and still de- 
rive from it the greatest of pleasure. 


The Plus Four Knickers are made two 
inches longer and two inches wider than 
knickers have ever before been cut. Notice 
in the illustration the extra fullness that 
assures the utmost in comfort and satisfac- 
tory wear. Another Vanity Fair feature 
is the splendid reinforcement where the 
hardest wear comes. 


The Plus Four Vest is cut full and roomy 
across the bust, through the hips and wher- 
ever there is the slightest bit of strain. The 
extra four inches prevent the uncomfortable 
“‘riding-up” so often found in vests of reg- 


ular length. 


Do you know“ V anitisilk’’? 


Besides three different weights of regular 
glove silk, these charming undergarments 
may be hadin Vanity Fair’s own new weave, 
“‘Vanitisilk,” the most desirable fabric ever 
constructed for underwear. Ask for it by 
name. You can’t wash its length away. 
Its original charm will remain after months 
and months of service. 


‘@) F course you wear dainty, exquisite 


Vanity Fair is to be found at smart shops 
everywhere and you'll find that they are 
most conservatively priced. We will be 
glad to tell you the name of the nearest dis- 
tributor if you will send a postcard to the 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 


SILK UNDERWEAR 


AND HOSIERY 
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him with the Pepe affair. As a matter of 
fact, none of the troupe last night associ- 
ated him in any way with it except Mr. 
Krauss, who kept his mouth shut about it. 
They belong, I reckon, to a younger group 
who’ve sprung up since he broke down 
and quit the stage. I rather infer that 
there’s a new generation of vaudeville 
people coming along every ten years or so.” 

He got no further, his confusion of a 
minute before increasing now to a down- 
right bewilderment. For Crisp wasn’t 
harkening. Crisp, with his clenched fist 
doing,.a ferocious little drum-beat’ on the 
desk” was ‘sa¥ing «to hiniself: “By 
Hickory, I felt it; I felt it!” ‘Right from the 
beginning I sensed it but, hang it, without 


the key 't6 it I couldn’t put my hand on it! 
But-alf:; felt it—that’s- something!” 
The sdliloquy. was prolonged in-broken, 


and to. ‘Rand's: understanding,- ingelevant 
and me Spraps: 

“All *blind! *Thesjadge on the 
bench—the, jurors—the” Prosecutor—the 
poor doddering ass} ofa defending lawyer— 
the* police—the- newspapers—all blind as 
bats! And‘ yet as.plain as’print there it 
was waiting for somebody toseeit!... 


| Didn’t ‘I say I -had’a kind of a feeling, * 


though? . What a riddle and what a 
solution, and Lord God, what astory!... 
‘Works in a mysterious way His wonders to 
perform’... . ‘Out of the mouths of 
babes——’’” 

With a jerk he came out of his puzzling 
and incoherent monologue and he glared 
at Rand. It was a big-game hunter in a 
moment of terrific stress, snapping up a 
well meaning but inexperienced tracker. 
No, not a tracker—a green gunbearer, 
and one badly flustered. 

“Kid, listen here! You were in the 
start of this thing; I want you to be in at 
the death. Wait a minute.” He swiveled 
about in his chair, his voice strident and 
harsh withintent: “Issy! Issy!—where’s 
that fool boy? Oh, there you are! — Issy, 
get the Detective Bureau on the phone 
and have ’em fire the word to Inspector 
Bryce that I want to speak with him 
personally right away. If he’s not at 
Headquarters have ’em find him for me at 
his home or wherever he is. Quick! Here, 
you”’— he was shooting this next com- 
mand at a second copy-runner—‘“‘you dust 
over into the Morgue and tell the librarian 
to rush me the same batch of envelopes 
that I had out yesterday about this time! 

“At that, Tdon’t need ’em. I can recall 
the main points.” ~ He was addressing the 
dizzy Rand once more and.there was a note 
of self-appreciation overlying the: exul- 
tation which. so completely beset him. 


‘Old Ben ‘Alibi: was proud.of his almost 


faultless memory.’ “Son, follow me and 
see what deductions you can draw. Re- 
member, den’t you, the testimony of the 
night clerk—testimony which the bellboy 
corroborates? 

“The assistant district attorney says 
t6 him: ‘When was it you'first heard these 
voices which you have just described?’ 

“And the clerk says: ‘Just as we came 


-| ‘up.to the door of Miss Furlong’s room.’ 


¥Qeestion: ‘Where were you in relation 


‘| to the door?’ 


“Answer: ‘Right close up against it, 


| almost touching it, as you might say. I 


was the first that knocked on the door and 
said to whoever was inside to let me in.’ 

“Question: ‘And where was the bellboy, 
Harrington?’ 
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“Answer: ‘Right alongside me, sir, 
listening the same as I was.’ 

“Question: ‘And Mr. Mallan—where was 
he standing while this was¢ happening?’ 

“Answer: ‘Behind us two, I think, sir.’ 

“Question: ‘Immediately behind you?’ 

“Answer: ‘Yes sir. Of course we was all 
kind of excited and——’ 

“Question: ‘Never mind that; you were 
all there together?’ 

“Answer: ‘Yes sir.’ 

“So much for that,” Crisp. rattled on. 
“Then take the testimony of the police- 
man—on cross-examination, it comes out 
that after he’d arrested Pepe he searched 
him. but he’ didn’t find the key to. Bella 
Furlong’s room on him, and didn’t find 
any iron rust on his hands or his clothing, 
either—and yet there was éVidence already 
that the rungs and uprights of that fire- 
escape were covered thick with rust. 

“There, that’s. enough,”. .said Crisp. 
“Son, what I’ve just been quoting to you— 


does it cause you to begin to see daylight,. 


or to you; is it still just unimportant and 
disconnected “scraps “from the printed 
record as you read it yesterday?” 

“Well sir,” confessed Rand, “I’ve got 
*to admit-that the thing which strikes me 
hardest is admiration for your memory. 
Hearing you repeat it makes it all come 
back to me, but offhand I don’t believe I 
could have recalled a word.” 

For once Crisp disregarded a compli- 
ment, and he loved compliments. 

“Oh, boy, boy—don’t you see it? 
You’ve only got to follow the leads I’ve 
given you to their logical conclusion. 
There’s nothing disjointed about it; it 
pieces together, it fits, it falls into a perfect 
dovetail. Have I got to ram it down your 
throat? Here, let’s suppose a hypothetical 
case. Go back ten years, nearly. Let’s 
assume that Mallan is bad at heart. He 
nurses a secret hatred against Pepe for 
beating him out in the race for the woman’s 
affections; he hates the woman for turning 
him down. He’s snake-mean to start 
with; now he has a double reason for being 
meaner than ever. 

“He plans to score off on both of them 
at once. He gets Pepe drunk, staying 
sober himself. He steers Pepe home and 
sees him safely in his room, then, waits 
until he sees Pepe fall on the bed in a 
drunken stupor. He goes on upstairs to 
the floor above. He creeps to the woman’s 
room and gets in—no matter how. Assume 
he induces her to let him in by saying he 
wants to tell her something. Anyhow, 
he procures admittance. Without warn- 
ing, he seizes and, before she can cry out, 
he strangles her; he stretches her body on 
the bed. 

“He opens the window where the. fire 
escape is. He comes*out, locks the door 
of her room and takes the key with him 
to be disposed of later. Then, counter- 
feiting excitement, he runs downstairs 
and notifies the clerk and the bell-hop that 
something is wrong. They go back up 
with him—these two perfectly disinterested 
witnesses; it’s as though they were made to 
order exactly for his purposes. When he 
‘brings them to the door of the room he 
takes care to station himself immediately 
behind them—behind them, mind you; 
that being a thoughtful precaution on his 
part to preclude any possibility that 
either of them might see his lips moving 
or his throat working—and he proceeds 
to exercise this gift of ventriloquism which 
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Let your gift bear the mark of Gruen 


of 
T Christmas time, when 
you are moved to choose 
a gift that will be the per- 
fect expression of your 
regard, the consideration 
of a Gruen Watch is par- 


ticularly appropriate. 


For the Gruen Guild 
craftsmen have created a wide selection 
of watches which, both mechanically 
and artistically, hold a place pre-em- 
inent among the world’s most distin- 
guished timepieces. 


The Gruen VeriThin for men was 
America’s first accurate thin watch, and 
is today’s most scientifically buile chin 
watch. The Gruen Patented Wheel Con- 
struction made possible the saving of 
half the movement space, without the 
smallest reduction in the size or strength 
of the parts. 


C) Light in weight, perfectly proportioned, 

p it is Gruen’s conception of what a man’s 
fine pocket watch should be. And it is 

p pledged to give an unvarying timekeep- 
ing service. 


In the many Gruen Wrist Watches 
for women you will find that exquisite 
grace of line and design, and that sound, 
accurate performance, which mark them 
as perfect examples of the modern 
watch maker’s art. 


The cost of a Gruen Watch is no 


freater than that of a timepiece of far 
ess value.",Sold only through good 


jewelry stores. Look for the Gruen 
Service Emblem. 


Gruen Watcu Makers GuILD 
_. Time, Hill, Cincinnati, U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch, Toronto 
Engaged in the art of watch manufacturing since 1874 


It won't tip over 
in the pocket 4 


Pentagon 3—The Penta- 

gon Precision VeriThin, 

white or green gold, solid or 

Reinforced, $70 to 

275, according to case 
and movement 


19 


jewel movement, solid 
white g: 


‘old, $150 


Square 35—Solid white gold Cartouche Sami. 
and enameled, $75 and £0, Precision, Gruen Reinforce 
according to movement white gold and enameled, $45 


£0, 


Empire 4—The VeriThin Preci- 


Tank~Tank, white or green gold, 
Preci- 


‘olid or Gruen inforced, 
sion, solid white and green gold, P according to case 


VeriThin 
sion, white or 

Reinforced, 
ing toxase 


GRUEN WATCHES 


For your protection—see that the name Gruen is on the watch 


an accurate is made 


Through the Gruen wheel trai: - ments, watch 
thin without loss in strength of parts 


struction and other technical improve- 


THE OLD way | VERITHIN way 
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Style No. 870 
Tan Ni i 


Style No. 526 
Gun Metal Calf 


9. Th 

of kinds, styles and prices 
women in all walks of life: * 
styles are | F 


couldn’t get more pe 
days .of high costo i 
when the opportunityoR 


t shoes, 


a high standard of quality and 


to-date Men’s, Women’s and 


7 
W.L:DOUGLAS 
$7.00 & $800 SHOES $5 
$450 & $520 SHOES FOR BOYS 


WEAR W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 
AND SAVE MONEY. 


i€ quality is unsurpassed. Th 


of a shoe may be, you L Bae 5 w. L. Douglas e of shoes. 
Why pay 1 high prices for yourshoes? W: L. Douglas shoes are excepti 
ue 
shoes selling at higher prices. If yeu -had h: di a 
ng ig Fab. ygu ha your shoes made to order, you 


k\t@"save money on your footwear 


..For thirty-seven ears W. L. Dou los names and | 
ependa' 


satisfactory service, wear shoes that bear this 
in our stores a complete stock of high class, stylish, up- 


to call at one of our stores, ask your local dealer for W. L. 
uiglas shees. Look for the name and price stam on 
the sole. If he cannot supply you, write for [llustrat 
alog showing how to order sh 


President W.L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
146 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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Style No. 1518 
Patent Colt One-Strag 
Pump 


Also in Black Satin 
Style No. 1519 


hatever 


kly, is tt not worth while in these 


t have stood for 
ble value. For economy and 
le mark. We 


ys’ shoes.-If not convenient 


oes by mail, postage free. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town 


Are you undecided about your future? 
Are you groping blindly_wondering 
what you ought to do? Would you 
like to know for just what kind of 
work youarebest fitted? Would youlike to 


a big money maker. 

if you will drop a iine for full information. 
DIRECTOR PERSONAL ANALYSIS 

Dept. PA814 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 


exclusive rights to handle this quick-selling, quick turn-over line. 


handles W. L. Douglas shoes, write today for 


down 


Balance in easy. monthly 
payments. The 21 Jewel 


~The Insured Watch, 


64 Different Art Beauty Chain Given! 

FREE BOOK Watch. 
ted offer. Write 

er. today. 

Dept. 7211, South Bend, Indiana 


Own Your Own Hohner 


Push back the table, produce your pocket or- 


chestraand surprise your guestswiththesnap- | 


piest dance music of their bright young lives. 
AFTER DINNER 
HARMONY 


Be ready with a Hohner, the monarch of 
mouth organs, for the after dinner dance, the 
impromptu party, and all the other jolly get- 
together times. You can easily learn to play 
it in an hour. Give Hohners at Christmas; 
nothing at the price will give so much pleas- 


ure. Ask your dealer for Hohner Free In-’| Just 
struction book; if he is out of them, write 
““M. Hohner, New York” for a°copy. Hohner 
Harmonicas are sold everywhere — 50c up. 


How much would you give to get completely 
away from the rut of your every-day humdrum 
environment? For the Greatest of Travel 
Adventures, see page 187. 


How to Beautify Your 
Eyes in One Minute 


and luxurious. 
pear larger, deeper and 
The remarkable improvement in uty 

ill ish and deligh YBELL- 


con: 

rown for Blonds, Black for Brunettes. Purchase a box of 
“MAYBELLINE”, use it once and you will never be with- 
out it in. 75c at from us, post- 


your *s or direct 
paid. Accept only genuine ““MAYBELLINE” and your 
éatisfaction is Tear out this ad now as a reminder. 


neither they nor any other living soul. in 
this country knows he possesses. 

“He throws his voice so that, to his two 
unwitting and perfectly innocent accom- 
plices, it seems to come back from within 
that room. He imitates the woman’s 
voice begging; he has her pleading with 
‘Oscar’ to spare her. He imitates the 
final hideous gurgling groan—perhaps a 
simulation of the very same dying cry 
which he heard her utter ten or fifteen 
minutes earlier as he squeezed the breath 
of life out of her body. He imitates 
Pepe’s voice, making threats. He’s smart 
—he overlooks nothing; he includes every- 
thing necessary to build up a damning 
chain of certain and indisputable proof. 
There’s only one place where his art 
fails: He can’t create sounds suggestive of 
a struggle. 
_ “But his pair of horrified dupes are in no 
state of mind to analyze their sensations. 


'.|'They believe absolutely what their own 
‘ears tell. them. Why shouldn’t_ they? 


The plot succeeds. Mallan is never for 
one moment under suspicion. _ Pepe dodges 
the chair but goes to prison, probably for 
life. Mallan struts about, secretly glorify- 
ing himself for his smartness, for the crafti- 
ness and the originality and the success 
of his scheme. Well, have I said enough?” 

“You’ve said enough. Oh, Mr. Crisp, 
if it should be true!” 

“True? IT’ll stake my life it’s true! 
Wait, I’m not quite through yet. Mallan 
has had his revenge, which he thought 
would be so sweet, but it turns bitter on 
his tongue. He takes to brooding. He’s 
safe enough, but he can’t sleep. So he 
takes drugs to make him forget what 
happened in that room when he was 
killing that poor woman. And the drugs 
are his ruination. Then here, day before 
yesterday, or the day before that, he 
reads something in the paper. Reading 
it gives him an idea. It plants the notion 
of a new and unique coup in his perverted, 
diseased mind. 

“All along he’s been hoping to look once 
more on his handiwork—to see Pepe, 
helpless, hopeless, a beaten-down, spiritless 
lifer. He craves to play with Pepe like 
a cat with a bird—wants to demonstrate 
before Pepe the secret of that very power 
of his which was responsible for Pepe’s 
undoing. When that’s accomplished, his 
work, begun ten years ago, will finally be 
complete. How do we know what turns a 
murderer’s degeneracy will take? Where 
does bravado leave off and lunacy begin? 

“Well, by chance he gets his chance. 
A squad of vaudevillians are going up to 
Sing Sing to give a free show for the 
convicts and he comes crawling out of his 
hole and he forces himself into the troupe. 
The rest of it you know and I know, but, 
glory be, nobody else knows it yet! But 
as-soon as Central Office can find him for 
ue I'l have Danny Bryce on the job— 
Danny, that used to work for me as an 
office boy on the old Intelligencer. I’ve 
done favors for him and he’s done favors 
forme. He’s the youngest inspector on the 
force and he’s the smartest ofa dull 
bunch. And a master at this third degree 
stuff. I'll trust Danny-boy to drag a 
confession out of a man’s soul if anybody 
can. And from what you tell me of 


Mallan’s appearance and from what we 
can deduce for’ ourselves, Mallan is ripe 
| to break down and come through with the 


MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-76 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO truth at last. There’s just one price 
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Earn MORE MONEY Immediately? Mam mi 
> We can help you decide. We can show | —— , 
you how to get ahead quickly—how you 
. can make most of your abilities and how you can be 
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Try them tonight 
Sor your Luxury Hour 


-that easy chair hour 
when every man feels 


entitled tc life’s best 


PALL MALL Specials 
size-plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 
No change in size or price 
of PALL MALL Regulars 
[ cork tip 


20 of the worlds finest Turkish ci r 
for 30'—a triumph in volume production 


Wherever men smoke, Pall 
Mall is known as the aristo- 
crat among cigarettes. Its ex- 
quisite blend of the choicest 
Turkish tobaccos has never 
been successfully rivaled. 


Now Pall Mall comes to 
you in a new size package— 
priced ‘ $0. moderately that 


the thriftiest may smoke 


it consistently —a super- 
value Pall Mall— made pos- 
sible by greater output and 
new efficiency in manufac- 
ture. 

“A shilling in London—a 
quarter here.” The world 


garettes 


has gladly paid that for ten 
Pall Mall “Regulars.” But 
a nickel more buys 20 of 
the new Pall Mall Specials 
—slightly smaller in girth, 
and with plain ends, but with 
the inimitable Pall.Mail 
quality left intact. 


Try them tonight in your 
easy-chair hour: that hour 
after the day’s work, when 
men demand the most from 
a cigarette. Give Pall Mall 
the “Luxury Hour” test. 
Soon you'll smoke them ex- 
clusively. New size in plain 
ends only. 20 for 3oc. 
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SIX FRAGRANCES 


Rose Pine Lotus 
Violet - Wistana 
Sandalwood 


—like a page 
from Kipling’s 
India 


NCENSE that swirls like the skirts 
of a dancer. A dim bazaar, the 
tinkle of bracelets, the patter of bare 
feet—like a page from Kipling’s In- 
dia are the pictures that float upward 
in the fragrant whirl of burning in- 
cense. 
Vantine’s—the true 
Temple Incense 
When you ask for incense, remem- 
ber the name Vantine’s Temple 
Incense, for Vantine’s is the true 
* incense of the East, bewitching, 


Temple Incense 


A. A. Vantine & Co, Inc 
71 Fifth Ave., New York 
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alluring and mysterious in its appeal.’ > 
Burn Incense to “Happy Joss” 


“Happy Joss,” the Oriental God ot 
Laughter and Contentment, is the 
latest Vantine Incense burner. Burn 


Vantine’s Temple Incense to“ Happy! 
Joss” tanight in your home, and : 
joy the fragrances — the E as 


Vantine's Temple Incense is 
sold at druggists, gift shops 


4 : and perfume de- 


ing stores. Itcomes 
in powder and 
cone in 50c 


partments of lead- 
and 75¢ packages. 


J” / Prevents 
(ing Hair” Even 
After Washing 


Wash your hair as often as you like 
now, and don’t worry about its untidy 
appearance. 

Both men and women know the value 
of STACOMB. After ashampoo you 
can comb your hair just as you like it 
and it will stay neatly combed all day. 

Adds luster and leaves the hair soft. 

Women find that STACOMB keeps 
the curl in, and is an excellent aid to 
permanent waving. 

At all drug counters. 

Tubes—35c 
Jars —75c 

Send coupon for Free Trial Tube. 


STANDARD LABORATORIES, Inc. 


750 Stanford Ave., Los Angeles, California. Dept.3-D. 
| Please send me free trial tube. 


Address. 


BE AN ARTIST, 


omics, Illustra- 


Pastel ‘Crayon nd By 
ist 
STUDIOS, A-93 Flatiron 


Children’s 
Musterole<Mild 


Of course, you know good 
old Musterole; how quickly, 
how easily it relieves rheu- 
matic and neuralgic pain, sore 
joints and muscles, stiff neck 
and lumbago. 

We now want you to know CHIL- 
DREN’S MUSTEROLE, made es- 
pecially for use on infants and small 
children. 

CHILDREN’S MUSTEROLE is 
just good old Musterole in milder 
form. Unexcelled for the relief of 
croupy coughs and colds; it penetrates, 
soothes and relieves without the blister 
of the old-fashioned mustard plaster. 

Keep a little white jar of Children’s 
Musterole handy. It comes ready to 
apply instantly, without fuss or bother. 

price is so small—35c a jar—no 
mother can afford to be without it. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


CHILDREN’S 


Malt or Loca! Classes 
successful students. 
New York 


Ewy method. Write for terms an 
ASSOCIATED 


ART 


Danny will have to pay—no matter what 
admissions he extorts from our man, we 
| get the story for an exclusive beat. And, 


._. oh, kid, what a beat it’s going to be!” 


He hugged himself, oblivious of the fact 
that for ten minutes now the city room had 
been watching them both, wondering what 
it could be that had filled the city editor 
and the newest reporter on the staff with 
suppressed excitement. Before his eyes a 
delectable vision unrolled. Neither was 
Rand cognizant of the staring. He, too, 
was dreaming a dream. He saw himself 


. framing the astounding tale; he beheld the 


matched and suited werds as they came 
curling out of his brain and flowed to- 
gether into sentences across the white 
sheets—but.put the picture from him with 
a little spasm of regret.. Surely an under- 
taking so , weer would go to an older and . 
a seasoned hand. 

But what Crisp saw was glory ‘ter his 
paper—and, within the shop, for: himself. 
Under his. breath he began framing the 
swinging headlines: ‘“‘Long-Forgotten Vic- 
tim of ‘Voices’ to be Freed from Living 
Tomb through The Star’s Astounding 
Discovery—Incredible Revelations Reopen 
Old Murder Conviction—Diabolical 
Scheme to Destroy Innocent Man Solved 
after a Decade—Appalling Miscarriage of 
Justice Made Plain through Trapped 
Slayer’s Own Revelations—Truth, Bared 
at Last, Explains the Garroting of Bella 
Furlong—Magician Mallan Admits to 
Fiendish Device of Ventriloquism and 
Owns to Crime for which Oscar Pepe 
Suffers the Law’s Penalty.” 

He still was ticking off the letters, banks, 
decks and hanging indentions, on his 
practiced fingers as he cried out to Rand: 

“Son, mark what I tell you—it’s going to 
be the story of the year. And as for you— 
well, as a reward for tripping over the 
secret of it, you’re going to write it—yes, 
son, you're going to write it under your 
own signature.” 

And the story was, and Rand did. 


Mart’s Wife 
(Continued from page 60) 


Martin said, clearing his dry throat. “She’s 
had a hard time,” he explained. ‘Poor 
Charlie—and the strangeness——” 

“You to be bould to thim, Monica?” 
Mrs. Cannon reproached her lovingly. 

“Whin the Lord has raised up a husband to 
you in your poor brother’s place, and a 
man like Martin Murphy, that was 
Charlie’s friend, and that would never let 
the taste of want come near to you? ~Why, 
whin Eileet hear’rd of it, she come streeling 
over the green like a wild eagle itself, yel- 
lin’at me. ‘Mrs. Cannon!’ she cried out,“Tim 
says that Monica’s married to an American, 
and her husband has.an automobile, and 
the best of twenty guineas a week!’ ” 

“Eileen?” Monica murmured, the roses 
of sixteen deepening in her cheeks. 

“And why wouldn’t she? “She betrothed 
to_poor Shawn, who’s makin’ his forty 
shillin’ a week if he’s lucky! They'll 
not see their children’s gray hair—them 
two.” 

“What did Sarah say?” Monica asked 
excitedly, with a mysterious half smile. 

“Oh, she cried terrible! ‘It’s Monica 
has all the luck of it!’ she says. ‘Her ridin’ 
round America with a rich husband, and 
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The brush held below is Ivory Pyralin, LaBelle Pat- ~ 


tern. The other illustrates the new Ivorytone Pyralin— 
creamy Ivory Pyralin laid over golden Amber Pyralin. 
Also made in Shell. on Amber (Shelltone Pyralin). 


LABELLE 


50 she knows it is genuine 


and will last a lifetime 


—she can buy Pyralin toiletware with complete 
confidence that its beauty will endure, for 
the name is stamped on every piece—her in- 
surance of the utmost in quality and use- 
fulness. Sold by leading stores everywhere. 


The set ‘you start today can grow through the 
years to come. Added pieces always match. 


Due to its simple beauty, the Plain Pattern in Ivory aoe  < 
Pyralin, here illustrated, is popular the country over. : Z \ 


al PONT E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Inc., Pyralin Dept. Arlington N.J. 
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Says Goodbye to ‘‘$22 a Week”’ 


—At 27 Earns} 
$4,500 a Year: 


“Three years ago,” writes A, J. Klick, “I fiteae. 


an on ir'edu 
ikinig a (so-called) good time, occupying a 
bookkeeper’ 's high stool and receiving $1,100 per year. 
“A crisis in my affairs woke me up and I began 
the serious study of Higher Accountancy. 

“Before the year was over, I was making 
financially. Interested in my work, adv Sacing 
steadily, more confident of myself, by "the time I had 
Snished the course, I an executive position and 

a year. 
“Last year I become comptroller of a good-sized 
Sorperation. work became a pleasure; salary 


“This yeat E accepted a similar position with a 
larger corporation, with broader responsibilities and 
an initial salary of $4,500. future years are full 

promise.” 


Unusual Opportunities in Accounting 


Klick is right. His future yearsarefull of promise! 
Never in the history of business has the need for 
trained accountants n so great or the rewards so 
attractive. The files of LaSalle Extension University 
contain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid |- 
advancement — incomes doubled, tripled, and quad- 
rupled as the result of a comparatively ew months 
gctting a short time ago ey are 
earning from $3,000 to $10 0,000 today, and they are 
on the up- grade. 
Their chance is yours — if you will take it! 
Send today for our book, “Success Reports; 
the enthusiastic testimony of men stiil in met 
twenties and early thirties who have broken away 
from the low-pay ranks and today are expert 
accountants—with incomes ranging from $5,000 to 
$10,000 a year. With this information we will send 
you particulars of our convenient- ament lan; 
gio a copy of that Spsviring book, “Ten Years’ 
otion in One.”* “Get this book, » said a promi- 
exccutive, core if you have to pay 
ive dollars for it.” We will send it free. 


Mark —Sign — Mail the coupon —NOW. 
LaSalle Extension University 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 1155-HR Chicago, Illinois 


Pi send me catalog and full information re- 
course and Ihave marked with 
our book, “Ten Years’ 


an X below. Alsoa 8, ot 
Promotion in One ut obligation to me. 
o Higher Accountancy 


Training for tions as Auditor, Comptroller, 
Certified ed Pub td Cost Accountant, etc. 
Other LaSalle Training Courses 

LaSalle is the lar pat foasinnes training institution 
in the oe It offers training for every important 
ness more interested in any of these 
courses, 
OBusiness Management OBanking and Finance 
OSalesmanship OModern Foremanship 
OTrafiic Management and Production Methods 
ORailway Station OPersonnel and Em- 
Management ployment Management 
OLaw— of LL.B. OExpert Bookkeeping 
OCommercial Law OBusiness English 
Olndustria) Management oc 
Eficie ommercial Spanish 
ra Business Corre OEfiective Speaking 
toon and Practice OC. P. A. Coaching 


Present Position. 


| changed a look. 


and if it is ice or greens you'd get! 
.there’s never a day you’d putt your. bare 
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me: over here wit’ more potatoes than 
buttermilk!’ she says.” 

“Martin was shakin’ hands with the 
President once,” Monica ‘said, softly and 
irrelevantly. “But mother,’’ she burst out 
impulsively, eager and appealing ‘again, 
“your hear’rt would be broken, too, wit’ all 
that’sin it! How would I take a flat house 
all on one flure, like me aunty’s, and 
strangers all in the same dwellin’, and they 
Produstunts and Jews and Turks for all I 
know! How could I go about in all the big 
streets—and they as strange as Purga- 
tory!—and me pocket full of queer money 
and it stole on me by one I’d meet? And 
they callin’ all the little fishes and cakes in 
the shops by names I don’t know, and the 
bells you’d be ringin’ for this and that, and 
you not knowin’ whatever’d come up to you 
on the little cage they call the dumb-boy, 
Sure 


foot on the sod, and the eggs comes in little 
traps, and the milk in bottles like it was 
‘medicine! And mother, don’t you have to 
ploonge your money into boxes for this and 
that—if it’s gum, or the street tram itself, 
or maybe the telephone, or whatever you’d 
be wantin’!”’ 

“But Monica, sure you’re a very bright, 
quick little ger’rl,”” Mrs. Cannon reasoned 
now, mildly, “and why wouldn’t you be 
learnin’ all this and that?” 

“Because I’d be the roon of him, 
mother!’”’ Monica pleaded eagerly. “How 
would I know what I’d be doin’ with 
twenty guineas itself a week? And him so 
smart, and poor Charlie’s friend, and 
lookin’ to me to be knowin’ it all?” 

Mrs. Cannon, from her quick looks, had 
evidently gathered some obscure informa- 
tion and satisfaction from the situation, 
and now without answering she merely 
kissed her daughter again, pushed the 
hair into place and changed the subject. 

“Well, let you not worry about it, dear. 
’Twill all come right in God’s good time!” 
she said in a relieved voice. ‘There’s the 
sun for your hair, Ellen. Monica, do you 
get the tea ready!” 

“Tl do it!” cried Mrs Murphy hos- 
pitably, rising. Mrs. Cannon looked at 
her in surprise. 

“You'll not stir with your son’s wife in 
the house?” she asked in honest astonish- 
ment. “Why, Monica, what’s come over 
you, dear, that you wouldn’t be proud to 
get Mrs. Murphy her tea?” 

Monica, deeply flushed, did not reply. 
But she bestirred herself with a dexterity 
and speed that resulted in five minutes’ 
time in the sociable ritual of tea drinking. 

“She’s worth ten other ger’rls you might 
be havin’ about you,” her mother mean- 
while remarked. ‘Has she made her fish 
cakes for you? Have you got a little goose 
about that she’d roast you wit’ a tasteen of 
green apple sauce?” 

“Not. yet she hasn’t,” Mrs. Murphy 
responded, in simple truth. 

“T have to be off to Baltimore in about 
‘an hour,” Mart said casually. “But I 
don’t know will Monica want to leave her 
mama!” 

Mrs. Murphy and Mrs. Cannon ex- 
Perhaps the latter had by 
this time suspected something irregular in 
the married life of the Mart Murphys; per- 
haps she voicelessly asked a question, and 


Mrs. Murphy voicelessly answered it. 
But her tone was quite natural and quiet 
as she said: “Indeed she will, then! Sure 
I’m goin’ to be here this long time. There’s 
Aggie Callahan -will want me a mont’ at 
least, and there’s others I'll have to see.” 
And she began to ask questions about the 
family, and the old neighbors of twenty 
years ago. 

Monica had turned scarlet, but she was 
eating her first hearty meal in America, and 
the fresh loaf and the home-made jam were 
vanishing fast. She looked at Mart, and 
Mart told her a few days later that, faith, 
that was the moment he knew he'd 
married her for her looks. 

“Monica, you go put on your hat wit’ 
the little yeliow flowers on it, and change 
your dress—it’s very bad luck that you 
should wear black, and you just wedded!” 
her mother directed her presently. 

“Mother, me clo’es ahl looks crazy, the 
way the ger’rls dresses here!” 

“Well, you and me’ll go shoppin’ in 
Philadelphia Monday,” Martin promised 
her. And Ellen burst into laughter, ‘and 
embracing her sister-in-law enthusiastically 
said that Monica would be the everlasting 
death of her! 

“If you could see the way she’s been 
moping here, Mrs. Cannon,” said Ellen, 

“without a word out of hee, and not eating, 
and acting like a dumbbell! 

“Well, maybe she wanted her mother,” 
Mrs. Cannon suggested, fond eyes upon 
her. “She’s on’y a little home ger’rl, 
Monica, that wants somebody to be lovin’ 
her ahl the time! Was it mother you 
wanted then, my little hearteen?” 

“T think it was your blessin’ on me,” 
Monica answered, humbly luminous child- 
ish eyes on her mother’s face, ‘and you to 
be kissin’ me good by, and tellin’ me it was 
right I should be married and livin’ away 
from you by me lone!” 

She and Ellen presently went into Mart’s 
room while she changed her gown, and if it 
was a rather odd, childish little figure that 
came out a few minutes later in the checked 
serge and the flowered hat, at least it was 
a far younger and happier looking Monica. 
There was a small, humble white roll to go 
in Mart’s suitcase, and Monica watched 
the procedure with youthful dignity, and 
then kissed everyone good by. 

By this time Mart had a taxi initia on 
the tipped road at the gate—‘Sure, he 
treats her like a glass egg!” Mrs. Cannon 
would report in Ireland, months later. 
Ellen went out with them to slam the taxi 
door and wave toward Monica’s smiling 
face, with Mart’s behind it. 

The girl came back to the house smiling. 
Marriage was thrilling, thought Ellen, at 
twenty-one. The trip they’d have, and 
the grand things Mart would buy her! 

“T’ll bet the Baldocchi girl gets that suit 
of Monica’s the day she gets back!’ Ellen 
prophesied, in the kitchen doorway. 

Grandpa was asleep. Mrs. Cannon was 
sobbing in the rocker. Mrs. Murphy, her 
apron to her eyes, was leaning against the 
wall near the kitchen window through 
which she had’ watched the departure of 
her only son. 

“Oh my, Jule, but it’s har’rd to give up 
me little ger’rleen!’’ said Mrs. Cannon. 

“Sure, I don’t know whatever I’ll do 
wit’out Mart!’’ sobbed Mrs. Murphy. 


For what does a girl love a man most? Ellen Murphy tells you 
in Mrs. Norris’s Irish love story in December CosMOPOLITAN 
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d 1923-24—are making 18 new pictures = 
h, os which set a higher standard of screen 
d i achievement, These pictures deal with 
; the fundamentals of human life. They 
2 appeal to the universal human heart. 
“ For the production of these greater 
P pictures, Warner Bros. have engaged. 
additional actors and screen directors I, 
of national. and international: fame. 
a ‘See all of these new ‘screen classics. — 
d They will grip—will hold you—will ‘ 
d lure you again. and again. You will 
y say -that every one is a masterpiece. 
g 4 You will say that NOW the screen is | [J 
; coming into its bwn. You Will see that 
Warner Bros. are fulfilling the great | 
obligation of Motion: Pictures.. Here a 
are the first three new Warner classics. 
Three Great Human Dramas 
’ d |B 
: of the 18 new Warner | 
‘*Classics of the Screen’”’ 
| 
; Definition—* Gold-Digger’ is a woman |! 
Ss ‘ who extracts money from her male friends | bd 
y without making adequate returns.” | 
Warner Bros. screen classic Gold- | 
Diggers,’ starring Hope Hampton, is based 
S 
t > | upon the BELASCO production of the | 
t , comedy by Avery Hopwood. A spectacular | 
i picture—full of surprises and thrills. | ; 
4 ’ A brilliant and fast-moving drama of the a 
D » turf—the story of an American jockey who N 
1 is out to win the Derby and a sweetheart at 3 
1 the same time. “Little Johnny Jones,” star- [J 
ring Johnny Hines, is the turf classic. | ‘ ; 
1 
1 This Screen Classic starring Wesley Barry, ya 
A is a typical Barry story, with a few tears y 
i and many smiles. Wesley does every- e 
z thing his fans expect of him, from running y : 
the printing press to getting the editor out y- 
3 of jail and capturing the real crooks. A pe 
t picture with an intensely human appeal. > 
1 
t 
1 Ask your favorite theatre when you 
may expect to see the new Warner a 
: Classics. Remember the name WAR- ’ 
NER is always the rantee of a y 
: picture worth your while going to see. Y pe 
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Here’s an Extra $50! 

“T’m making real money now! Yes, 
I’ve been keeping it a secret until pay 
day came. I’ve been promoted with an 
increase of $50 a month.. And the first 
extra money is yours. Just a little re- 
ward for urging me to study at home. 
The boss says my spare-time training 
has made me a valuable man to the firm 
and there’s more money coming soon. 
We're starting up easy street, Grace, 
thanks to you and the I. C. S.” 

To-day, more than ever before, money is what 
counts. You’ can’t get along on what you have 
been making. Somehow, you've simply got to 
increase your earnings. 

Fortunately for you there is an unfailing way 
to do it. Train yourself for bigger work, learn 
to do some one thing well, and employers will be 
glad to pay you real money for your special 
knowledge. 


It is the business of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools to prepare men and women 
for better positions at better pay. They have 
been doing it for 31 years. They are training 
over 180,000 right now. agg are ready and 
anxious to help you. 

Here is all we ask—without cost, without poy 
in any way, simply mark re. mail this 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2523-B, ce Penna. 


Without cost or obligation my part, 
how can qonlity’ for the or or in 
which I have marked an X: 
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Tr Foreign Tr: 
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Accountancy (including C.P.A.) Civil Service 
Nicholson Cost Accounting Mail Clerk 
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Electrical Engineering hi 
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Montreal, Canada. 

PATENTS. Write for free Guide Books, 

List of Patent Buyers and 
RECORD of INVENTION BLANK before disclosing in- 
ventions. Send your model or sketch for our 
opinion of its patentable nature. 

VICTOR J. EVANS & Co. 

753 Ninth St. ashington, D.C. 


Learnin Spare Time at Home 
Earn $30-35 a Week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical 
Nurses, Mothers and Religious 


Workers by our Fascinating 
Home-study Method, Leading 
Chicago System. Endorsed by 
hysicians, Established 25 years 
mn While Learnin 
ou are over 18 and 
for illustrated 
Pages with il 
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to her eyes, and looked at Ruth. She 
seemed struggling against an impulse to 
unbosom herself. The impulse won. “Run 
along down to the corner and get a bottle 
of milk,’ she said to Agnes. ‘“Here’s 
some money. You might get some dough- 
nuts too. I’ve been too fretted to think 
much about supper.” 

Agnes took the money and departed 
reluctantly. She acted as though she 
realized that she was being got rid of. As 
the door closed behind her, Mrs. Lesceur 
leaned toward her visitor. Then evidently 
fighting back tears, she spoke. “Mrs. 
Reverly, I ain’t a nervous woman. . When 
I’m worried there’s something to worry 
about. I mentioned Mr. Armstrong's 
name to see what you’d sa 

“What should I say?” an Ruth. 

“IT don’t know. I just wondered —— 
Mrs. Reverly, you’d keep a secret, wouldn’t 
you?” Ruth nodded assent. “And you’d 
help me if you could? The way you came 
here today shows you’ve got a kind heart. 
Well, the reason I’m so frightened is be- 
cause of this letter that came for Francis 
today. I don’t know what it means, but 
—you read it.” From her bodice she 
drew a letter. “Being kinda worried 
about Francis I opened it. And it made 
me more worried than ever.” 

She handed the letter to Ruth. It bore 
| no date and had no signature. It was type- 
| written, and it read: 


We’ve waited a long time for you to 
make good. An accident happened to 
Jim Armstrong. One can happen to you. 


Mrs. Lesceur looked at the pale face of 
her visitor. “What do you think it 
means?” she asked. 


CHAPTER VIII 


IM ARMSTRONG had been murdered. 

Hints and suspicions and fears had 
crystalized into fact. Taken in connection 
with Lacy’s visit, with the fact that the 
Bryan Agency had a man in Beaulieu, 
and with the established fact that Jim had 
had business relations with Lesceur. this 
letter became a final link in a chain of 
evidence. That evidence proved that 
Armstrong had been murdered. 

For a while Ruth did not answer Mrs. 
Lesceur. She wanted to weep, to scream, 
to yield to that tendency to hysteria which 
lurks, a heritage from our prehistoric 
ancestors, in the minds of all of us. But 
she conquered it. She looked at the 
frightened woman before her. 

“You tell me that your husband fre- 
quently mentioned Mr. Armstrong; that he 
said they had done business together. 
When Mr. Armstrong was killed—since 
then—has your husband spoken of him?” 

Mrs. Lesoeur shook her head. “It was 
about that time that he quit talking about 
‘his friends to me. I remember reading of 

“Mr. Armstrong’s death and mentioning it 
to Francis. He was quite upset.” 

“Extraordinarily so?” asked Ruth. 

Fear leaped again into the woman’s eyes. 
|“Not more than you’d expect him to be 
over the death of someone he knew. 
| What are you driving at? I know Francis. 
|He wouldn’t be mixed up in anything 


Persons Unknown 
(Continued from page 81) 


like——” She paused, growing white. 
“What are you driving at?” 

“Thisletterintimates that Mr. Armstrong 
was murdered. The writer threatens your 
husband,” said Ruth. “If your hus- 
band 

“Francis may be a gambler and a 
drinker, but he ain’t no friend to mur- 
derers,” declared Mrs. Lesceur. “If he’d 
known or suspected that Mr. Armstrong 
was murdered he’d have gone to the 
police. I’d have heard it from him.” 

She was defending her husband, but 
nevertheless Ruth felt that the woman 
was saying what she believed to be the 
truth. And now Yankee shrewdness ap- 
peared in Mrs. Lesceur’s' eyes. 

“You don’t seem as surprised as you 
might be;”’ she said. 

‘Ruth drew along breath. “Mrs. Lesceur, 
there are detectives investigating Mr. 
Armstrong’s death. There are hints that 
he was murdered. This letter seems to 
bear out those hints.” 

“And my Francis will be dragged into 
it,” cried Mrs. Lesceur. 

“He will be asked to tell who wrote this 
letter,” said Ruth. “But surely you have 
nothing to fear from that.” 

Mrs. Lesceur laughed harshly. “Nothing 
to fear? With someone threatening to kill 
Francis? I wish I hadn’t shown you the 
letter. I don’t know what Francis will 
say to me.” 

“Tf a murder has been committed you'll 
be glad to see the murderer caught, won’t 
you?” asked Ruth gravely. 

But doubt appeared on the features of 
Mrs. Lesceur. Despite her professed be- 
lief in her husband, she was frightened. 
And it was plain that her fear was not due 
solely to the threat against her husband 
contained in the typewritten note. 

“Of course,” she said weakly. “Still, 
I'd like to talk with Francis.” 

“Of course you would,” agreed Ruth. 
“But so long as he isn’t here—why, Mrs. 
Lesceur, perhaps the very people who wrote 
this note to him are the reason for his 
absence. He may be afraid to come home.” 

“But this letter only came today, after 
he’s been gone two nights.” 

“But you don’t know how many threat- 
ening letters he may have received before 
he went away,” suggested Ruth. 

Mrs. Lesceur nodded assent. Then her 
eyes grew puzzled. “You talk as though 
I was keeping something from you. If I 
wanted to hide something, why would I 
have shown you this letter? I give you 
my word, Mrs. Reverly, that I don’t know 
anything more than what I’ve told you.” 

Her words carried conviction. A-:trained 
cross-examiner might be able to get from 
the woman information about her husband 
which she might not herself believe that 
she possessed. Ruth understood that 
detectives had a way of putting trivialities 
together until they amounted to things of 
importance. But she possessed no such 
ability. 

“May I have the letter, Mrs. Lesceur?” 
she asked. The woman hesitated. Ruth 
had not the slightest intention of returning 
it to her, but she had no wish to antagonize 
her. “I want to show it to a detective 
who is investigating the case.” 

“Maybe Francis wouldn’t like it.” 
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"PARFUMS of Personality 
A Z U REA “A very dance of blos- 


soms, in asure. skies.” 
PARIS—the PARIS of matchless artistry, with its 
gay abandon and the refreshing splendor of its 
ever-youthful charms—is superbly expressed in 
AZUREA—an exquisite parfum of true refinement 
and tantalizing delicacy. 


To further emphasize one’s personality with 
an individual odeur throughout the toilette, 
all of the following world-renowned Piver 
odeurs— 

AZUREA — POMPEIA — FLORAMYE 
LE TREFLE INCARNAT—SAFRANOR 
VELIVOLE—ASTRIS, ete. 

may be obtained in 


Parfums — Poudres Rouges— Sachets— Eaux de 
Toilette—Eaux Vegetales—Savons—Talcs—Cremes 
~-Concentres—Sels pour Bains. 


At All Good Dealers 


CHAS.BAEZ, Sole Agent for U. 
118 East IGth.Street.NewYorkCity New 


Toilette Creations. 


Exquisitely soft Tales in. the ‘new sifter- ~top | 
metal containers—Poudres * and for ; 
the vanity bag in beautiful 

Compact Cases and handsome tafature 
Parfums, purse size, with gold fimished cap 
and glass dropper. Tales 35¢ each-——Minia- 
re Parfums 50c each—Poudre Compactes 
$1.00 each—Rouges Compactes 90¢ each— 
in Poudres and Rouges each. 
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Soloist ‘with the fa- of the first three lessons, which 
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me with each new Saxophone, you 
can learn the scale in an hour’s 
practice and play popular music 
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your place a band within 
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Ruth’s face hardened. “When a murder 
is being investigated, anything that sheds 
light. on the matter is vitally important. 
Neither you nor your husband would have 
any right to withhold this letter.” 

“T’m a law-abiding woman,” protested 
Mrs. Lesceur. “I only wanted to do what 
was right by Francis. But I guess that 
just-doing right is the best thing.” 

With a feeling of triumph Ruth care- 
fully put the letter in her handbag. She 
rose. “I’m going home now, Mrs. Lesceur. 
If your husband comes home, or if he 
telephones you——” 

“T ain’t got any phone,” 
Mrs. Lesceur. 

“Well, .if you hear from him at all, in 


interrupted 


any way, you tell him about this letter aad 


what I said about the ‘investigation ‘of 
Mr. Armstrong’s death. You know, Mrs. 
Lesceur, that for a person to know about a 
crime and not inform the authorities is 
almost as bad as committing the crime. 
I am sure that your ‘husband has ‘nothing 
to be afraid of; but I’m equally sure that 
he could tell the name of the person who 
wrote this note. And that person could 
tell us something about Mr. Armstrong’s 
death. So you tell your husband to come 
over to Beaulieu at once, to see me.” 

“T’ll do that, Mrs. Reverly,” the woman 
promised. 

And so Ruth left her, after warning her 
not to gossip with Agnes or anyone else, 
and promising to send Doyle over to see 
her as soon as possible. 

It was not until she reached home that 
she remembered that she had had an 
engagement for tea with Dick and Doyle. 
Her own investigations had for the moment 
driven everything else from her mind. 
But now, arriving home long past the tea 
hour, to learn that the two men had waited 
awhile for her and then departed, saying 
that they would come again after dinner, 
she began to wonder if she had not been 
too impulsive in stating to Mrs. Lesceur 
that she would send Doyle over to see her. 

For the cuff link upstairs could not be 
put from her mind. Could she tell of its 
discovery to Doyle? And if not, how could 
she talk to Doyle realizing that she was 
not being frank with him? Yet. it was 
best to aid any and every investigation 
into what she now termed the crime. To 
withhold anything was to insult Bent. 
And yet in the very moment that this 
conclusion was arrived at, doubts returned 
to drive away sanity. 

Back and forth her intentions swayed. 
She laughed at herself one moment and 
shivered with fear the next. Nevertheless, 
her ultimate decision was that she would 
confide everything to Doyle. 

But the dinner hour passed, and eight 
o’clock and then nine struck in the old- 
fashioned clock that stood in the living 
room. A very fever of impatience assailed 
her. Doyle had, of course, been busy on 


the case all day. Had he learned things 


It tells which Saxephone takes violin, cello bass 


which he was unwilling to disclose to her? 
Was he keeping deliberately away from 
her? Her will seemed weak as water. 
And then the telephone rang. 

“That you, Ruth?” It was Dick speak- 
ing. His voice was excited. ‘Pat and I 
have been held up over in Southfield. 
Thought we could get home in time to see 
you, but we can’t make it.” 

“Oh, I want to speak to Mr. Doyle!” 
cried Ruth. 

“Wait a minute,” said Dick. She heard 
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him call to Doyle, and then she heard the 
deep voice of the detective. 

“What is it, Mrs. Reverly?” 

In a rush the words‘ poured from the 
lips of Ruth into the telephone. It spoke 
highly for Doyle’s intellectual alertness 
that he never interrupted her once but 
seemed to follow every word that she told 
him. And she told him everything, except 
the discovery of the cuff link. ~ 

“Read me the letter,” he said, when she 
finally paused. She obeyed him. “Take ~ 
good care of that, Mrs. Reverly. 4 

‘Tll put it in the steel box,” she 
promised, 

“The first thing that burglars would 
take,” he said contemptuously.. “Not 
that I anticipate anything like that, but 
I'd expected better things from you ‘after 
the clever way you’ye behaved - today. 
You know, whoever sent that letter to 
Lesceur knows that he’s signed his own 
death warrant if the authorship can be 
traced to him. Of course, it’s not likely 
that the writer knows of your visit to 
Mrs. Lesceur, or that she gave it to you. 
Still, be careful of it. Put it under the 
rug in your living room.’ 

“That’s a_ strange suggestion,” 
replied. 

“A lot of things are strange,” he said 
pompously. “TI don’t expect you to under- 
stand me, Mrs. Reverly. But I would 
suggest that it would be as well for you to 
do what I say.” 

She would have expostulated angrily, 
but the click of the receiver told her that 
he had ungallantly hung up. 

She stood angrily staring at the tele- 
phone for a full minute before, her manner 
suggesting that of a spoiled child, she 
walked sullenly to a chair and sat down. 
This man Doyle was not merely the most 
conceited man whom she had ever met, 
but he was also a fool. He talked and 
acted exactly like a detective of the sort 
to be found in the yellower novels. Yet 
even as she thus condemned him, she had a 
recollection of his eyes. Perhaps he was 
less a fool than she thought. Yesterday 
she would have laughed at the idea of 
plots and mysteries and anonymous com- 
munications existing in the peaceful pre- 
cincts of Beaulieu, or the hardly less quiet 
neighborhood of Southfield. Yet today 
she had found that these things not merely 
existed, but that they formed a web in the 
midst of whose strands she was entangled. 
And anyway it could do no harm to gratify 
the melodramatic instincts of Doyle. She 
took the letter from the handbag which 
had not left her, even during dinner, and 
slipped it under a corner of the rug. She 
felt absurd as she did so, and her resent- 
ment toward Doyle increased. However, 
until Bent came home, she would obey 
Doyle, silly and pointless though such 
obédience seemed. 

Shortly thereafter she went upstairs, 
taking a book with her. She knew that 
she would read: little, but she also knew 
that it would be a long time before she . 
could get to sleep. But she had only got 
into a dressing gown when the doorbell 
rang. A moment later Mary called to her 
that Mrs. Overholt was downstairs. Ruth 


she 


frowned; she wished no visitors tonight. 
However, she went downstairs. 

Mrs. Overholt, a petite blonde who was 
older than she cared to admit, was standing 
by the fireplace. She was pretty in a 
rather faded way. Ruth did not like her. 
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You cannot be healthy if you do not 
keep clean internally. A clogged in- 
testinal system is a disease-breeder. 
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bilious attacks and insomnia—each 
of which takes toll of your health and 
vitality. Poisons flood your system 
and your power of resistance is low- 
ered. Health, even lifeitself, is threat- 
ened. In this clogging, say intestinal 
specialists, lies the primary cause of 
more than three-quarters of all ill- 
ness, including the gravest diseases 
of life. 


Thousands of healthy men and 
women have learned to prevent ill- 
ness by maintaining internal cleanli- 
nessthrough the regular use of Nujol. 
Nujol is not a laxative. Nujol pre- 


vents intestinal clogging by lubrica- 
tion, the method now employed by 
medical authorities throughout the 
world, Nujol lubricates and softens 
the food waste and thus hastens its 
passage through and out of the body. 


Don’t give disease a start. Take 
Nujol as regularly as you brush your 
teeth or wash your face. Nujol is not 
a medicine. Like pure water it is 
harmless. Nujol establishes the habit 
of internal cleanliness—the health- 
iest habit in the world. 


If you would maintain health and 
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of Nujol.in the bath room cabinet 
as a daily reminder. For sale at all 
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Elimination 


Your doctor will tell 1 that most of 
the gravest diseases of life are caused b' 
poisoning which results from intestina 
clogging. Such minor ills as headaches, 
bilious attacks, loss of appetite, etc. 
warn that clogging is present and call 
for systematic measures to overcome 
the condition. 


Why Physicians Favor 
ication 


Laxatives and cathartics do not over- 
come faulty elimination, says a noted 
authority, but by their continued use 
tend only to aggravate the condition 
and often lead to permanentinjury. 


Medical science, through knowledge of 
the intestinal tract gained by X-ray 
servation and exhaustive tests, has foun 
in /ubrication a. means of overcoming 
faulty elimination. The gentle lubri- 
cant, Nojol, penetrates and softens the 
hard food waste. Thus it enables Nature 
to secure regular, thorough elimination. 
Nujol is not a medicine and cannot 
cause distress. Nujol nastens the rate 
of flow of the intestinal stream, pre- 
venting intestinal sluggishness. 

Nujol is used in leading hospitals and 
is prescribed by physicians throughout 
the world for the relief of elimi- 
nation in people of all ages. 


Complexion Troubles: Science now 
knows that poisons from intestinal 
sagglehness are the chief cause of per- 
sonal unattractiveness. Carried by the 
blood | reach every body cell, the 
millions of cells that compose the skin, 
the roots of the hair and the eyes. No 
wonder that through faulty elimination 
the skin becomes sallow, muddy, rough- 
ened, blotched or disfigured with pim- 
ples or other blemishes. Itis not ee 
that the hair loses its sheen and the 
eyes become dull. 


Nujol should be taken regularly for the 
complexion, Nujol overcomes and pre- 
vents intestinal sluggishness. It thus 
keeps the body free from poisons which 
are the principal cause of complexion 
troubles. 


Nujol is the most effective aid toa clear, 
healthy, lovely skin. 


FREE TRIAL BOTTLE! 
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MONEY REFUNDED IF YOU ARE 
NOT WHOLLY SATISFIED 


She had known Sadie Overholt and her 
husband for several years, and admired 
neither of them. Overholt did no work; 
he lived on money inherited from his 


| father, a rather prominent New York 


merchant in his day. There was much 
gossip about Sam Overholt; it was com- 
monly reported that his wife could have 


divorced him at any time in the last ten | | 


years, had she chosen. It was hinted that 
instead of obtaining legal freedom from 
each other, they had agreed to go their 
own ways. So Sadie Overholt’s reason for 
coming here tonight was the more sur- 
prising because of her known indenvendence. 

“Sam got a wire from New York a little 
while ago and had to race over to South- 


| field to catch the night train from Boston. 


I’m a little nervous tonight, and knowing 
that you were also a temporary widow I 
thought that perhaps we could join forces. 
Will you put me up for the night?” 

Ruth hid her amazement as well as she 


could. ‘Why, of course,” she assented. 


Mrs. Overholt laughed unconvincingly. 
“T’m not usually flighty, but tonight I’m 
jumpy. But I won’t bother you. It’s 
just being alone in that house of ours that 
frightens me.” 

Sadie Overholt was the last person in 


‘the world whom Ruth would have sus- 


pected of timidity. But she called Mary, 
and one of the guest rooms was thrown 
open. Then, because’ she too was lonely, 
she rather began to welcome the other 
woman’s presence. They sat and talked 
together until midnight, discussing the 
season’s social prospects and exchanging 
harmless gossip about their neighbors. 
Then Sadie, yawning, announced that she 
was sleepy, and Ruth left her. 

Ruth did not know how exhausting ex- 
citement is. She had rather thought that 
she would be unable to sleep, but, instead 
of reading for a long time, she found her- 
self so sleepy that she turned out her light 
almost immediately. And it seemed to 
her that she had been asleep only a few 
minutes when screams from downstairs 
aroused her. 

She reached from the bed and switched 
on the electric light. She raced, in her bare 
feet, to the door of her room. The screams 
came from the mouth of Sadie Overholt. 

Ruth could be frightened of the un- 
known, but in the presence of the tangible 
she was no coward. She ran down the 
stairs to the living room. Sadie Overholt, 
a dressing gown about her, was standing 
by the door. She was breathing heavily, 
but her screams had ceased. 

“What is it? What’s happened?” cried 
Ruth. 

“T don’t believe he got anything,” said 
Sadie. “He ran as soon as he saw me.” 

“Who ran?’”’ demanded Ruth. 

Mrs. Overholt shook her head. “If I 
knew I'd never rest until I saw him in jail. 
But I didn’t get a look at him. I heard a 
noise and woke up. I tiptoed to the head 
of the stairs and saw a man’s figure in the 
living room. I screamed and ran down- 
stairs.” 

“You brave thing!” said Ruth. 

“Well, I wasn’t going to let kim steal 
all your silver,” declared Sadie. ‘“Let’s 
see if he took anything through the window 
with him.” As she spoke she pointed to a 
window that let out upon the veranda, 
and that was open. 

A glance assured Ruth that none of her 
household effects were missing. Then she 
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walked to the corner of the room and 
turned back the rug. 

“What are you looking for?” asked 
Sadie. 

“Oh, I sometimes hide little things here,” 
replied Ruth. 

“A silly place,”” commented Sadie. 
“The maids, sweeping, could find anything 
there. Everything all right?” 

“There was a paper here,” replied Ruth. 
“Tt’s gone.” 

“Was it valuable?” asked Sadie. 

“Tt must have been; someone thought 
it worth stealing,” replied Ruth. 


CHAPTER IX 


AD there been less anger and scorn in 
her heart, Ruth would have found it 
difficult to hide her mirth at sight of Doyle 
this morning. Yesterday’s check suit had 
been replaced by a double-breasted blue 
jacket of a shade lighter than Ruth had 
ever seen worn by a man. He wore low 
brown shoes with white spats, and his 
recalcitrant black locks had been crowned, 
on his entrance, by a pearl-gray derby. 
For all the world he looked like a tragedian 
cast to play the part of end man in a 
minstrel show. He wore a striped flannel 
shirt, with collar to match, the predom- 
inating note being pink. He still wore the 
amazing diamond ring. 

But his air of complaisance was so 
offensive, so unwarranted, aroused such 
an antagonism in her, that her sense of the 
ridiculous completely deserted her. Yester- 
day the man had been able to arouse fear 
in her heart. She was contemptuous of 
herself because so futile and inefficient a 
person had alarmed her. 

“Well, what happened last night?” 
asked Doyle. 

The sound which came from Ruth 
could only be a sniff. 

“The letter was stolen,” she replied. 
She could trust herself to say no more, her 
indignation was so intense. This man, 
with his silly hiding places . . . 

“Mrs. Reverly,”’ said Doyle coldly, “I 
am sorry to be compelled to tell you that 
asking questions exhausts me. I am forced 
to ask questions of unintelligent persons. 
It is onerous when people of intelligence 
cause me extra mental effort. Instead of 
telling me that the letter was stolen, 
kindly begin at the beginning and proceed 
to the end. Forget that you are a woman 
and cease striving for dramatic effect.” 

She almost glared at him. Then she 
shrugged her shoulders. She had prom- | 
ised herself last night that, until Bent | 3} 333g 


returned, she would obey this man. 
“I did as you told me, absurd though I : 


assuces 
thought your suggestion,” she began. mfo rvic 
Doyle interrupted her. “The fact that | bo et and Se 
people think me absurd means nothing to | 
me, Mrs. Reverly,” he said. ‘Always, | LOOSE FITTING WOVEN 
later on, they apologize for their thoughts. Pe GARMENTS IN THE — es 


Her gray eyes flashed fire; but she bit 
her lip and stifled her angry retort. 

“Mrs. Overholt wanted to telephone the 
sheriff,’ she said when she had told him 
the events of the previous night, “but 
I would not permit it. I did not wish 
to make any explanation as to what was 
the nature of the stolen letter. In fact, 
I regretted having told Mrs. Overholt that 
a letter had been stolen. We then turned 
out the light and went to bed again. After 
breakfast this morning Mrs. Overholt 
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| of an infant. 


returned to her own home. Since then I 
have been waiting for you.” 

“Very comprehensive, Mrs. Reverly,” 
said Doyle approvingly. “I congratulate 
you on the lucidity of your statement.” 

“T wish that it were possible for me to 
congratulate you. Mr. Doyle,” she replied. 

His thick eyebrows raised. “When I 
have discovered the murderer of James 
Azrrstrong, you will congratulate me,” he 
stated calmly. 

“When!” she jeered. “If all the evidence 
which other people acquire for you is lost 
because of your instructions, I am afraid 
that such a discovery is rather remote.” 

“My dear Mrs. Reverly,” cried Doyle, 
“please exercise that common sense which | 
you possess in such abundant measure. 
Think! Analyze! I, Patrick H. Doyle, 
give you instructions over the telephone 
which are patently absurd, which would 
be ridiculous even to the understanding 
Why would I, Patrick H. 
Doyle, a man conceded to be the greatest 
investigator in America, issue an absurd 
order? Look at me! Is there anything 
absurd about me?” 

It was on the tip of Ruth’s tongue to tell 
him that he was the most ridiculous person 
whom she had ever seen; but her native 
shrewdness, as well as her courtesy, saved 
her. She made no reply, warned by some- 
thing in the manner of Dick. For Dick’s 


eyes were gleaming with suppressed ex- | 


citement. 


“T told you yesterday that three men | 


had had opportunity to kill Armstrong. I 
told you that the names of two of them 
would mean nothing to you. 


Ross, | 


Buchanan Ross, is the name of one of | 


these men. The name of the other is Mark 
Harrington. Yesterday’s investigation sent 
me over to Southfield. While there I 
interviewed Mr. Buchanan Ross, an im- 
porter. I was quite frank with him, ap- 
parently. 


I told him of the case against | 


him. You see, Mrs. Reverly, I was con- , 


vinced of Ross’s innocence. But I was not 
convinced that he knew nothing of the 
crime, although certain that he did not 
commit it. It was from his office that Dick 
telephoned you. And after you had spoken 
to me, and I had given you the instructions 
which you consider so ridiculous, I told 
Ross the contents of the letter received by 
Mrs. Lesceur. He knows Lesceur, and I 
asked him questions about the man. But 
he professed to know of no one who could 
possibly have written a threatening letter 
to Lesoeur. 

“After leaving him, we went directly 
to the telephone central exchange in South- 
field. There was some slight difficulty, 
but I overcame it. The name of Patrick 
H. Doyle was known to the general man- 
ager of the telephone company. I was 
permitted to examine the central records. 
They disclosed that within two minutes 
after my departure from his office, Ross 
had telephoned to Beaulieu and had been 
connected with the residence of Mr. 
Samuel Overholt.” 

He smiled so complacently as to seem 
almost inane. 

“Sam Overholt?” gasped Ruth. “But 
what is he—is he—his name _ isn’t 
Harrington.” 

“TIsn’t it?” retorted Doyle. “That is 
just the point. That is exactly what we 
wish to find out. And you will admit that 
Mrs. Overholt came to your house shortly 
after Ross had telephoned her husband.” 
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“But she told me that her husband was 
in New York,” cried Ruth. 

Doyle shrugged. ‘Perhaps he is. It 
will be interesting to find out whether he 
left before or after Ross telephoned.” 

“You mean that Mrs. Overholt came 
over here and took a letter from under the 
rug in this room?” demanded Ruth, 

“Tt would look that way,” smiled Doyle. 

“But she said that a man—that she’d 
seen a man here,” protested Ruth. 

“Murder is a serious offense; one fre- 
quently runs across falsehoods in investi- 
gating homicide cases,” retorted Doyle. 

Ruth stared at him. Over her cheeks 
came a blush of embarrassment. She made 
the amende honorable. “Mr. Doyle, | 
think you're brilliant,” she said. 

“Think it?” cried Doyle. “You'll know 
it before you see the last of me, Mrs. 
Reverly.”’ 

‘Somehow, now that he had given an 
exhibition of his shrewdness, his vanity 
was not offensive. It was like the conceit 
of a precocious but charming child. And 
there was charm about Patrick H. Doyle. 
At least, he was extremely interesting. 

But suddenly, in the midst of her ad- 
miration for the just revealed ability of 
Doyle, a doubt came to Ruth. 

“But the letter,” she cried. “It would 
have been of great value, and now Mrs. 
Overholt—why, we’ve lost a valuable 
piece of evidence.” 

And now Doyle’s smirk was more pro- | 
nounced than ever. 
“Mrs. Reverly, it is hardly necessary to 
assure me that the letter is of value; and 
I should think that, having been given an 
insight into my methods, you would under- 
stand I am not a person who lightly relin- 
quishes things of value. Mrs. Overholt 

took a letter from beneath your rug.” 

Ruth eyed him incredulously. ‘You 
mean that you +5 

A weary expression appeared on Doyle’s 
face. ‘Naturally, while I was anxious that 
Ross should betray Harrington and that 
Harrington should betray himself, I did 
not permit my anxiety to cause me to 
forego ordinary safeguards. Mrs. Reverly, 
you exhaust me. You force me repeatedly 
to state the obvious. I hate to talk. Lam 
an extremely taciturn man. Of course I 
came over here, entered your house, took 
away the letter addressed to Lesceur 
and left a typewritten copy in its place. 
Please do not make me state things like 
this again.” 

“T won’t,” promised Ruth humbly. The 
man fascinated her. He actually believed 
himself, this garrulous braggart, to be a 
man of modest silence. 

“Then Mrs. Overholt did hear some- 
body,” she said. 

“You annoy me seriously,” said Doyle. 
“You intimate that Mrs. Overholt heard 
me. No person living can hear me if I 
choose otherwise. Last night I did not 
wish to be heard. And if you should 
doubt me, please know that I took the 
letter while you and Mrs. Overholt were 
upstairs talking.” 
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them. I, of course, am extremely far from 
being an ordinary person.” 

“You certainly are,” agceed Ruth. 

A smile appeared on Doyle’s lips; it 
spread all over his face, illuminating it, 
making him look, instead of a man in the 
late twenties, like an overgrown boy in 
the early teens. 

“Thank you, Mrs. Reverly,” he said. 

And now admiration for him yielded to 
horror in the mind of Ruth. “But why 
should Mr. Overholt have had anything 
to do with the murder?” she asked. 

“Motive again,” jeered Doyle. ‘When 
I have found out that he did it, I'll dis- 
cover why. And I am not at all certain 
that he did do it. I do not know that he 
is the Mark Harrington whom Sanderson 
mentioned to me, and whom Sanderson 
seems unable to locate. I only know that 
the theft of the substitute letter last night 
indicates that Overholt is mixed up in an 
intrigue which, my dear Mrs. Reverly, is 
concerned not merely with Mr. Armstrong’s 
murder, but with many other matters. 

“When Ross, whom I know to be mixed 
up in these matters, telephoned Overholt, 
I was not certain that that meant that 
Overholt was connected with these matters. 
It remained to be seen whether Overholt 
took action that would indicate a criminal 
relationship with Ross. He took that ac- 
tion. That does not prove that he had had 
anything to do with the murder. If I knew 
that he was the person referred to as Mark 
Harrington, I’d feel a little more certain 
of my next step. If I could have over- 
heard Ross’s message to him, I’d know 
better where I stocd. As it is, I have 
learned with your help I must concede, 
Mrs. Reverly, that Overholt is worth 
watching.” 

“Won’t he know that you are watching 
him when he discovers that Mrs. Overholt 
obtained a substitute letter?” asked Ruth. 

Doyle shrugged. “It is immaterial to 
me that my opponents are warned against 
me. It simply makes the matter more 
entertaining,” he asserted. 

Ruth sighed. “To think that Sadie 
Overholt——” 

“Would do such a thing?” Doyle fin- 
ished the sentence for her. “To what 
lengths would you go to protect your 
husband, Mrs. Reverly?” 

Ruth felt herself turning pale. Once 
again fear of Doyle entered her heart. 
Was there an implication in his careless 
question? But that was absurd. No one 
knew of the piece of gold upstairs that 
fitted her husband’s cuff link. No one 
would know it except Bent. 

“You wanted to ask me questions about 
the night of the——” She did not finish 
the sentence. To use the word murder 
was even more dreadful now than it had 
been before. The action of Sadie Overholt 
had somehow seemed to bring the crime 
nearer home than even the mention of 
Bent’s name as a suspect, of the finding of 
the bit of gold. For Bent, of course, could 
clear himself. Could the Overholts do as 
much? 

“T don’t want to question you,” said 
Doyle. “I want you to tell me everything 
that you remember.” 

She obeyed him literally, and at the end 
of her recital felt exhausted. Doyle’s lips 
framed no questions, but his green eyes 
were almost hypnotic. They seemed to 
direct her mind to recollections that sie 
was not aware she possessed 
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“Excellent, Mrs. Reverly,” he congratu- 
lated her as she finished. ‘Now, if you 
feel un to it, I wish you’d drive over to 
Southfield and see Mrs. Lesceur. It’s 
possible that she may have heard from her 
husband, I have other things to do and 
can’t see her today.” 

Ruth was glad of the opportunity to get 
out in the air. Also, her former contempt 
for Doyle had so completely evaporated 
that she felt a certain pride in being asked 
to do something for him. She felt that she 
was paid a great compliment. 

She found Mrs. Lesceur at home, still 
worried, and still without word from her 
husband. Ruth comforted her as well as 
she could, explained that Mr. Doyle was 
unable to see her today, and returned to 
Bezulieu. Michael, the chauffeur, grinned 
at her as she drove into the garage. 

“Mr. Reverly’s home, ma’am,” he 
said. 

Ruth uttered an inarticulate cry of de- 
light; she fairly ran into the house, calling 
to Bent the moment she reached the living 
room. She heard his strong voice answer- 
ing, and raced upstairs, to fall breathlessly 
into hisarms. Her quick tears showed her, 
self-analytica] as she was, how intense had 
been the strain she had undergone. She 
conquered them, fought for coherence and 
obtained it. Compelling herself to be slow 
in speech, yet not waiting to ask him why 
he had returned sooner than she had ex- 
pected, she told him all the events that 
had occurred since his departure. Except 
the incident of the cuff link. That, with 
its consequent horrible suspicion in her own 
mind, she could not at first tell him. 
Reverly, listened to her silently until she 
had finished. 

“Investigating me, eh? And looking up 
Sam Overholt, too?” His lips and eyes 
were grim.’ Then the latter softened. 
“This Doyle is brilliant, but he’s a brute 
to tell you that I was a suspect.” 

“But in the same breath he assured me 
that you were innocent,” said Ruth. 

“Very kind of him,” said Reverly. 
“Did you need assurance, Ruth?” 

A burning wave of color suffused her 
face. ‘Of course not, Bent.” Then she 
laughed quaveringly, uncertainly. Re- 
morse, shocked horror at herself, forced 
her next words. “Of course not,” she 
repeated, ‘But, Bent, when I found— 
Bent, I didn’t believe it; I knew you could 
explain. And I haven’t told you I don’t 
want to now. And I’m only doing so 
because I was so wicked that you ought to 


know what sort of a person I am.” She 
stared at him with agonized eyes. 
“Good Lord, Ruth! What’s all this 


hysteria about?” he demanded. 

She averted her eyes and stood shame- 
facedly before him. 

“T told you that yesterday morning I 
lay down on the top of the cliff, and that 
afterwards Lacy told me that he was 
looking for evidence of murder.” 

“Well?” said Reverly. 

‘When I came home I found that a piece 
of gold which I had picked up in the grass 
on Dyce’s Head, and which I thought I’d 
dropped, was caught i in my skirt. A little 
later, going through your button box, I 
came across a broken cuff link. The piece 
of gold fitted. Bent, forgive me, but for a 
minute I was afraid—Mr. Doyle had 
spoken of a struggle——” She stopped, 
unable to phrase the dreadful thoughts 
that she had held. 
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Reverly stared at her. “I have no 
broken cuff link,” he told her. 
She looked at him, and into her eyes 
camethefear that had been there yesterday. 
“But, Bent, I saw it there,” she cried. 
Then, as he still looked incredulously at 
her, she released herself from the clasp in 
which he had held her since she had entered 
the room. She crossed over to the table on 
which the jewel or button box lay. She 
opened it and ran her fingers through its 
contents. The cuff links were not there. 
Slowly she turned toward her husband 
and'stared at him with miserable eyes. He 
looked honest; he must be honest. She 
loved him and would not doubt. But who 


| else could have, would have, taken the cuff 


“Why,” said a reader of this story, 


links from this box? And if they had not 
belonged to her husband, what had they 
been doing in this box? Were they evidence 
which would hang a man? Could Bent 
have learned of the sudden investigation 
into Armstrong’s death? Had this caused 
his early return? 

Reason told her that if the cuff links had 
been evidence against him, Bent would have 
got rid of them longago. But she had heard 
that sometimes peopic treasured theevidence 
of their crimes. Murderers were known 
to visit the very scenes of their crimes. 

Was there incredulity in his eyes, or d'd 
brazen defiance lurk in them? These, ard 
a score of other questions, tortured her 
mind as she looked at him. 


“I feel as though it were one of my 


own neighbors involved in a crime mystery’’—which indicates what 


you may expect next month in Mr. 


Roche’s real mystery of real people. 


Phoebe’s Choice 


(Continued from tage 64) 


even a move. He lighted a cigarette. 

As he was inhaling his first puff the 
thought occurred to him, as a sort of 
passing phantasy, that kidnaping Phoebe 
would settle the business more quickly 
than anything else ever could. The idea 
struck Sanders as faintly humorous, and he 
played with it in his mind. Put up the 
top of the car, of course, and fix the side 
curtains. Then invite her out, and bind 
her and gag her—well, do it gently some- 
how, not the way they did it in dime novels. 
She’d be mad at first, naturally; but after a 
while the cave-man stuff would thrill her, 
and when at last you became very thought- 
ful and tender 

“Gee!” said Sandy to himself mourn- 
fully. “I only wish a fellow could!” 

As he expressed his half wish a sudden 
thought chilled him cold. Suppose—gosh, 
suppose that was what Alan or Fred 
had thought of! Suppose that was what 
one of them was actually going to do! 
Both Alan and Fred were quicker on ideas 
than he was. Sanders experienced a queer 
sinking sensation in the pit of his stomach. 
Then he burst into the house and strode 
toward the telephone. 

But even as he was lifting the receiver 
to call Phoebe’s number something stopped 
him. Again he looked at his watch. He 
would have to play fair. The timepiece 
informed him with the sternness of a judge 
that he still had one minute to wait. 

He waited it in a stew of anxiety. Then 
he snapped the receiver from its hook and 
barked a number into the operator’s ear. 

“Line’s bizzy,” she informed him. 

Sandy hung up. After thirty seconds he 
tried again. A long wait—and then the 
information that the line was still busy. 
Another wait—and another try. He tried 
four times. The sinking sensation in his 
stomach was now an icy pain. Sanders 
knew, knew beyond the shadow of a doubt, 
that either Alan or Fred had coolly beaten 
him to it. He gritted his teeth. In a sort 
of frantic panic he tried the telephone 
again. After an appalling delay the opera- 
tor informed him with maddening patience 
that the line didn’t answer. 

“Try them again.” 

“They don’t answer, 


” 


came the reply. 
Yes, I’ve rung 


‘em hard. I tell you they don’t answer.” 


Sanders Smith bolted out through the 
front door, vaulted into his car, started it 
with a yank. He wheeled into the main 
road in.a whirl of gravel. The four miles to 
Phoebe’s housé danced by in a blur. By 
instinct he turned into the Bradneys’ drive- 
way, ground to a crunching halt at the 
Bradneys’ door. 

Another car stood there, and two men. 
It was Fred Hysson’s car, and the men 
were Fred and Phoebe’s father. 

“What’s happened?” Sandy called out. 

Fred Hysson ran toward him. 

“Alan!” he explained excitedly. “He 
got here first. He’s taken her away. I 
tried to get her on the phone 

“What do you mean, taken her away?” 

Curtiss Bradney, strangely at ease, had 
sauntered up. 

“Ajan seems to have fired the first gun,” 
he observed. ‘He came here and blew his 
horn. Phoebe ran out. He threw some 
sort of cloth or wrap over Phoebe’s head 
and hustled her into his car. Then he 
stepped on the gas and they went away. 
They went fast too.” 

“But Mr. Bradney,” Sandy expostu- 
lated, “didn’t you try to stop them? Do 
you mean to say———” 

“Me?” said the millionaire. 
them! Certainly not. 
you all a fair chance. If Alan wants to 
take his in that way ” He shrugged 
his shoulders amiably. 

“But Phoebe! To let her go——” 

“Let her! Alan did it in about four 
seconds—neat job, too. As for Phoebe’s 
safety, Sandy, in the first place Alan is a 
gentleman and in the second place Phoebe 
is a girl who can jolly well take care of 
herself in any situation she could ever meet. 
As her fathe:, if I may speak quite bru- 
tally, I am not much concerned 

“Do you mean to say,” Sandy demanded, 
thrusting his jaw forward into the olcer 
man’s face, “that you are going to let 
Alan get away with a trick like this?” 

Curtiss Bradney smiled beneath his 
beard. “I haven’t meant to say a thing of 
that sort. What Alan gets away with, I 


“Me stop 
I told you I'd give 


should imagine, is still up to you two.” 
“Which way did they go?” Fred Hysson 
snapped. 
“South.” 
“Veh,” said Sanders dryly, “he’s a foxy 
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dog all right. At Canaan the road forks |; 


about nineteen ways. Say, Fred, you and 
¥ have:got to stick together till ‘this bird 
Alan is kicked for a goal. Come on, boy. 
Hop into your bus and see if you can beat 
me to Canaan. When we get there we'll 
match to see which of us takes which road. 
That yellow speedster of his ought to be 
easy to trace.” 

“Right-o!” agreed Fred. 

Sandy wheeled his machine with a good 
by wave at Curtiss Bradney. As he 
whisked out of the driveway he heard Fred 
Hysson’s Lenhard, cut-out open, roaring 
close behind him. 

“Hmm!” Sandy considered judicially. 
“Alan comes from down near Boston. His 
mother’s down there now. That’s where 
he’d take her, all right. At Canaan I'll 
pick the road to the east.” 

But at Canaan, when he and Fred 
finally pulled up, Fred apparently possessed 
the same idea. They matched. Fred won 
first choice. He chose the road which led 
toward Hartford and Boston. 


At ten o’clock that evening Sanders 
Smith once more turned his dust-covered 
car in through the gates of the Bradney 
place. He was alone in the car, and he was 
tired.. He was also baffled and angry and, 
more than anything else, discouraged 
and blue. He had had nothing to eat, but 
he did not even know that. The fact that 
he had burned up some two hundred miles 
of New York, Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut roads without finding even a 
trace of his quarry was the only thing 
upon which he could concentrate. He had 
managed to question somebody at every 
crossroad, every corner, but no one. had 
seen a low-hung yellow car. Yes, Alan 
must have gone east. 

Sandy’s return to Phoebe’s home was a 
sort of last hope. Perhaps, unaccountably, 
she would be back. Perhaps, at least, Mr. 
Bradney had received some word from her. 
At all events, if Phoebe’s father were in he 
would be somebody to talk to. 

Phoebe’s father was in. In fact, he must 
have been waiting, for he stepped forward 
from the doorway as Sanders drew up. 

“Oh, it’s you, Sandy! Any luck?” 

“No, sir. Nothing.” The boy’s voice 
was dull. 

“Hop inside a minute. Have you had 
anything to eat?” 

“Why—yes—no, I guess not. No, sir, I 
haven't.” 

“Well, come in and take a bite and tell 
me what you know.” 

“T don’t know a blessed thing,” Sandy 
remarked with gloom as he climbed stiffly 
out of his car. 

The older man made him sit down and 
then he sent for sandwiches. He was 
watching the boy’s face closely, and smiling 
as he watched 

“Sanders,” he said presently, “I imagine 
you feel pretty tired and discouraged and 
upset, but I think I have one consolation 
for you. No matter how badly you feel, 


you don’t feel as badly as Alan does. Did 


you know that?” 

“No, sir, You mean Alan will feel 
ashamed, or that Phoebe will be mad with 
him, or something like that?” 

“Oh, no!”’ Curtiss Bradney chuckled. 

“Alan, called up. about an hour ago, Sandy, 


from ‘sdnie rdadsfile inn near Farmington. 
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The present splendid opportunities in this 
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’ — buy millions of dollars worth of 

lustrations every year. [Illustrating is the 

highest type of art. If you like to draw, let 

ged talent make your fortune. Develop it. 
t takes practice, but so does anything worth 

while. Learning to illustrate is fascinating 
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Smith, Neysa McMein, Fontaine Fox, Charles 
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illustrated and tells all about illustrating as 
a profession and about the famous artists 
who have helped build the Federal Course. . 
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and address on the margin, mail it to 
us and we will send you a copy of the 

k free. Do it right now while your 
thinking about it. 
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“You mean to say she ate with him?” 

“I asked him that,-Sandy. He said she 
gave him her parole not to run away for 
one hour. So they ate. Anyhow, his story 
is that he was called out—something about 
the lights of his car—and that when he got 

. back to his table Phoebe was gone.” 

“Good for her!’’ Sandy exclaimed. 

“Oh, no, Sandy! Phoebe . wouldn’t 
break her word. Alan found a torn menu 
lying on the table, and on the back of it 
was scrawled a note.” 

“From Phoebe?” 

“Wrong again, Sanders. It was from 
Fred Hysson. It read something like: ‘If 
you can be a ¢ave man, so can I,’ It was 
signed with Fred’s name and Phoebe was 
gone. That’s all we know.” 

‘ “But didn’t the waiters——” 

“No. You see, Alan chose a hidden 
corner of the porch.” : 

“Well, I’ll be darned!” Sanders breathed. 
_ “Well, ’ll be darned!” Then he added, 
“Say, Mr. Bradney, this is no joke.” 

“Why not, Sanders? Isn’t Phoebe just 
as safe with Fred or Alan as she would be 
with you?” ‘ 

“T suppose so”—doubtfully—“but you 

“You mean you’d rather have her with 
you?” 

, “You bet.” Sandy sat forward, waving 
aside a plate of sandwiches which a noise- 
less manservant had brought in. “TI tell 
you, Mr. Bradney, will you let me sort of 
camp here for a while? I sort of think 
Fred’ll call up before long—well, some- 
thing’s bound to happen anyway——”’ 

The older man chuckled. ‘You mean 
then you’d know where she was, so you 
could go and get her? Is that it?” 

“Ves ” 


“J don’t think that would ke quite fair, 
Sanders—not quite fair to Alan or Fred. 
I told you this last piece of news because it 
struck me as rather humorous, but if I 
really knew where Phoébe was I don’t 
believe I couid have revealed it to you.” 

The boy took a deep breath; a glint had 
come into his eyes. “‘All right,’ he said, 
“that’s fair enough. Let me get at those 
sandwiches, Mr. Bradney. I could eat a 
million. Then I fade away.” 

Ten minutes later he shook hands with 
his host, thanked him, hopped into his car 
and drove off into the darkness. He drove 

about a quarter-mile beyond the Bradneys’ 
‘gates. There he slowed down, turned his 
‘car from the road, killed the engine, 
snapped off the lights and got out. 

| Five minutes later he was back again on 
| the lawn of the Bradney place. 
| Peering upward he made one complete 
| circuit of the-great house. Then, appar- 
| ently, he saw what he wanted to see, for he 
| smiled grimly to himself. He felt in his 
| trousers pocket. Yes, his jack-knife was 
there. At an angle of the building near the 
kitchen door he took off his coat and laid it 
upon the ground. In another second he 
was pulling himself, hand over hand, up a 
copper drain pipe. At the level of the 
second story he stopped, braced his feet, 
held himself with one hand, took out his 
knife, opened it with his teeth and began 
sawing at an insulated electric wire. The 
sawing was hard work, but after a moment 
' the wire fell, the loose end of it spinning 
| and twirling across the soft lawn. 

“That kills the telephone,”’ said Sandy to 
himself and slid swiftly to the ground. He 
picked up the wire from the lawn now, 
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diligently sawed it again, and laughed. As 
he walked away toward his car he carried 
with him a ten-foot piece of insulated 


copper strand. ‘Let ’em try to fix that 
inside of four hours,” he muttered with 
satisfaction. He threw the length of wire 
into a clump of -bushes. 

He found his car where he had left it, 
climbed in and drove away. This time he 
pulled up at the railroad station. There 
was a light in the ticket office. Sanders 
sauntered in. 

“Hello, Jack,” he said to the agent. 
“Haven’t had a chin with you for a dog’s 
age. Haven’t really seen you since we 
bumped into each other in that rotten shell 
hole, just north of Belleau Wood. Remem- 
ber that night?” : 

“Do I?” The ticket agent pulled out a 
chair. “Sit down, Bud. This is a lonely 
job at night. Got a cigarette on you?” 

Sanders produced a pack and they 
began to talk, but all the while the boy 
listened with one ear to the clicking of the 
telegraph instrument at his elbow. Of one 
thing he was certain. Fred or Phoebe 
would sooner or later telephone to Phoebe’s 
father; the operator would finally announce 
that the line was out of order. He could 
not listen in on the telephone, but on 


. the telegraph he could. He was sitting 


now, therefore, at the headquarters of 
all possible ‘information for the Bradney 
home. 

“T used to be able to read that stuff,” he 
said artlessly. “But in the army we had 
to learn the international code. This 
American code is just enough different to 
ball me up. Didn’t it bother you, Jack, 
when you came back? Two dashes and a 
dot is g, isn’t it?” 

They fell to talking about the Morse 
code. Presently, with infinite satisfaction, 
Sanders picked up a complete message. 
Number 17 was to be sidetracked to wait 
for Number 6. “I got that,” he an- 
nounced triumphantly. 

“Oh, it’s easy enough,” the operator 
conceded. “It all comes back to you.” He 
leaned back, lighted another cigarette. 
“Say, here comes a real message. Let’s see 
you get it, old timer.” 

Sandy got it. 

The message was from Manchester, 
Vermont. It was addressed to Curtiss 
Bradney. It came off the wire as follows: 
“Phoebe all right manchester inn think I 
have made your test prisoner promises 
say yes or no tomorrow how about it am 
telegraphing because your. telephone out 
of order please send blessings address me 
grove hotel frederick hysson.” 

“T can’t read all that,” lied Sandy coolly 
as the clicking ceased. His hands were 
tense at his. sides; his mouth had gone 
suddenly dry as road dust. 

The operator laughed guardedly. “May- 
be’ it’s better you couldn’t. Private mes- 
sage. I’d get blazes if it got out.” 

“Well,” announced Sandy, yawning 
largely, “guess I’ll roll home to bed.” 

Sanders rolled home right enough, 
rolled as if the Devil himself were chasing 
kis car, but the last thing on earth he 
meant to do was to go to bed. Instead he 


let himself.in with his latchkey and once | 


more sought the telephone. This time he 
called _a Springfield number. 

“Wake ’em up,” he commanded the 
long*distance operator. ‘This is deadly 
important. 
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viciously. After twenty dragging minutes 
the bell tinkled. 

“Were you calling Springfield?” the 
operator asked. “All right, here’s your 
party. All ready, Springfield!” 

“Hello, there—hello!”’ a thin and irri- 
tated masculine voice _began barking 
presently into Sandy’s ear. Sandy smiled 
a smile of relief. 

“Harry,” he called. “Is that you, Harry 
Thomas? This is me—Sandy—Sanders 
Smith. Now listen, Harry. Get this care- 
fully. Matter of life and death. I’m up 
here at our country place. In fifteen 
minutes I’m going to.start for your house. 
I'll get there at the latest by half past 
three. All right. Well, I want you to get 
your clothes on this minute and drive out 
to your hangar and start tuning up your 
plane. J’ll meet you out there at the 
hangar, not at your house . . . No— 
don’t ask questions. It’s imperative . . . 
No, I don’t care whether you’re tired or 
not . . . No, the morning won’t do.. Do 
you hear me? Get the little old ship tuned 
up, because I’m going to take a hop at the 
first break of daylight .~ . . Where to? 
Manchester, Vermont . . . Yes, I’ll land 
her all right. There’s a baseball diamond 


isn’t there? . . . Fine! That’s the talk, © 


Harry. Tell you all about it later. Don’t 
you dare go back to bed, boy. That 
machine has got to be right. Meet you 
at the hangar at three thirty. Got me? 
So long, old head.” 

Sand took the stairs to his bedroom 
three steps at a time. He yanked off his 
outer clothes, put on a flannel shirt, pulled 
a heavy sweater over his shock of brown 
hair. “Shakespeare or Milton or some- 
body said a mouthful,” he muttered. 
“What hath night to do with sleep?’ ” 


Phoebe opened her eyes slowly, blinking 
leisurely, then, suddenly remembering, 
came to herself with a start. She sat bolt 
upright, shook her yellow head as if to 
scatter the remnants of sleep from her 
brain. The sun was flooding in cheerily 
through her window, shining directly upon 
her face. That was what had waked her. 
She peered out curiously between the 
curtains. It must be very early, for the 
sun was just up over the crest of the low 
mountain which walled the far side of the 
valley. Well, there was still time to go 
back to sleep. She yawned lazily. 

The room in which she had slept was 
bright and modern and clean; there was a 
tiled bath awaiting her command. But 
sleeping in one’s clothes, or even in part of 
them, is never very refreshing. Besides, 
the last dozen hours or so had been—well, 
rather too much of a good thing! 

The smile which came to Phoebe’s lips 
was a rueful smile. Yes, it had been 
romantic all right, and lots of fun, but 
after all romance can go too far. Alan had 
been dandy and so had Fred. Fred hadn’t 
even bothered to tie her up the way Alan 
had. Her smile broadened as she pictured 
the somewhat sheepish disarmament. of 
each of them when she had _ suggested 
giving her parole. 

“Tf I’ve got to be kidnaped,” she had 
maintained, “I intend to be kidnaped 
comfortably. Therefore, until something 
happens over which I have no control, I 
promise to act as if I really wanted to be 
with you.” 


“But don’t you?” each of them had 


questioned. 
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“Sure I think it’s fun. But you must 
call up dad, or he’ll be frantic.” 

Now, however, Phoebe found herself 
wishing that she were home, in her own 
cool blue and white room. The prospect 
of breakfast with Fred Hysson did not 
thrill her, somehow, as it should have. 
She wondered vaguely what had become of 
Alan. And—oh, yes!—what about Sandy, 
too? But mostly she was wondering how 
and when she was going to be able to get 
back to her father. 

Good old dad! He had meant so well, 
but what had he proved? All this racing 
around in cars had been romantic enough, 
but the only real thing it had demonstrated 
was that she needed sleep. 

A droning sound seemed to be humming 
in her ears. , It came to her that she had 
been conscious of it for some time past. 
Bees, it sounded like; a whole lot of bees. 
No, it was more like an airplane. Suddenly 
the noise cut off sharply, leaving the 
atmosphere strangely still. 

Phoebe darted to the window, looked up 
into the clear blue sky. There was nothing 
there. Then abruptly her eyes flicked 
down. A wide shadow was sliding along 
the ground on the very lawn before her 
window. Just behind it slid the plane 
itself. The wheels of the fuselage bumped 
gingerly upon the turf; the plane bounded 
like a tennis ball, came slowly to rest. 
Then, after an interval, a man climbed 
stiffly out, began searching the facade of 
the hotel with his gaze. 

Well, of all people! Sandy Smith! 
Phoebe laughed excitedly. Now she was 
going to be kidnaped again, this time in an 
airplane. She wondered if he would give 
her time for breakfast. She giggled. Just 
when things were beginning to get stupid, 
too! Nothing like having three suitors, all 
actively ardent! She wished she had a 
dozen. Phoebe poked her head far out of 
the window, waving her hands. 

Sandy saw her presently and waved 
back. Thereupon she feverishly began to 
dress. When she ran out, ten minutes 
later, she found him leaning wearily 
against the underbody of the plane. 

“Where are you going to take me?” she 
asked gaily. 

Sanders Smith turned his head slowly 
and let a pair of tired eyes rest upon her 
eager ones. 


“Nowhere, maybe,” he said succinctly. 


“Why, Sandy—what do you mean?” 

“T’ve done a lot of thinking up there in 
the air,” he said dully. ‘“The engine helps 
you think. I’ve been thinking about lots 
of things, Phoebe—some about love. It’s a 
long fly here from Springfield.” He nar- 
rowed his eyes. “Are you going to give 
Fred Hysson his yes or no today? I in- 
tercepted that wire.” 

Phoebe stared at him, fell back. She 
had never seen Sandy like this before. 

“Why—what do you mean?” she parried. 

“Just what I asked. Are you going to 
give Fred his yes or no, or aren’t you?” 

Phoebe remembered, suddenly and guilt- 
ily, something she had said not six hours 
before. She had said it evasively and had 
been ashamed of herself, but she had said 
it. The recollection rattled her. 

ae I don’t know,” she tried to 

ain. 

“You don’t know,” said Sanders, and 
looked at her scornfully. Then his jaw 
went out a trifle. ‘As far as I’m con- 
cerned,” he added slowly, “‘you can give 
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Believe me or not, 
I’m done.” His face was reddening. 
“Why, Sandy!” said Phoebe weakly. 

“Listen,” blurted Sanders Smith. “I’ve 
loved you a long time, Phoebe, and I 
thought I was loving a girl who set as high 
a value upon the thing called love as I did. 
But I was wrong. I—I learned that up in 
the air last night. The trouble with you 
is, Phoebe, that you’re too darned attrac- 
tive—and too rich—and things have come 
too easy for you all your life. And I tell 
you, here and now, that you’re wrong. 
Life isn’t built that way. You’re wrong! 
And some day you’re going to find it out.”’ 

“Oh, Sandy,” said Phoebe quickly, 
“don’t be ridiculous! For Heaven’s sake 
don’t try to fight with me so early in the 
morning.”. ~~ 

- “Right with you!” said Sanders bitterly. 
‘Fight with you! 
you! Can’t you get that through your 
head? Me—lI’m done.” 

Phoebe was reddening now too. 

“For two months I’ve cheapened myself 
at your feet,” said Sandy Smith. “For two 
months I’ve cheapened love at your feet. 
If you ever get it through your head that 
love is something different from what 
you’ve thought it is, let me know. I'll be 
in Boston, I guess. Or somewhere. But in 
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curliness will appear altogether natural. . 


Liquid Silmerine; 


is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky ; 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Servesalsoas 
a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions ¢ 
withbottle. Atdrug and department stores$1. 


| unteered the bellboy. 


Parker-Belnont Powder Compact . $1.00 
Parker-Belmont Rose Compact 
Parker-Belmont Beauty Cream 

Powdered Barriflower (depilaiory) 
PARKER-BELMONT & CO. 2358 Clybourn Ave., Chicago 


| 


| soon, 
| Anyway, pretty soon she checked out.” 


the meantime, as far as I’m concerned, you 


| can trot along with Fred or Alan or any- 


| body you like. You'll pardon me, won’t 
| you, but I have to get this bus back to 
Springfield.” 

Phoebe had drawn herself up. Her 
hands were clenched at her sides, her chin 
| high in the air. But Sandy did not notice 
her. .With the help of two small boys he 
was methodically twirling the propeller of 
his plane. 


Curtiss Bradney was sitting at the huge 
butternut desk in his great book-lined 
study, but this time he was not sitting 
peacefully. He had been up half the nigh«, 
down to the village and back, battering 
upon doors, trying to awaken a linesman to 
repair his telephone. Now at last, though 
the hour was only seven in the morning, he 
was using that telephone and using it hard. 
At the moment he was arguing with a 
sleepy operator, insisting that the Man- 
chester Inn would answer. 

“They don’t answer,” she replied for the 
twentieth time. 
Bradney.” 

“Oh, give me the manager—please!” 

The manager was maddeningly court- 
eous. Eventually he established a connec- 
tion with the Manchester Inn. 

“Miss Bradney?” said a voice over the 
wire. “Oh, she’s checked out.” 

“Checked out? What’s that you say?” 

“Gone. She’s gone, I tell you.” 

“Did she leave any word?” 

“No.” 

“Did she have breakfast there?” 

A wait. Then: “No, she didn’t have 
breakfast here.” 

Curtiss Bradney lost his temper. He 
asked for the manager of the hotel. The 
manager came. Finally a bellboy was 
|found who could be reasonably specific. 

“Airplane landed here this morning,” vol- 
“Then it went away. 
Miss—now—Bradney wentouttoit. Talked 
with the feller there. Came back pretty 
Seemed sort of mad or something. 


“But how did she go?” 


I’m tying a can to: 


“Tt’s too early yet, Mr. 


“She hopped into a Lenhard Six— 
young guy drivin’ it. Light-haired guy. 
That’s all I know.” 

“Did they drive south?” 

“Can’t drive south: There’s a detour. 
Have to drive north to get north or south.” 

“Oh, thunder!” said Curtiss Bradney 
and hung up. 

He began pacing up and down in his 
study, up and. down, up and down, the 
length of the Persian rug and back. He 
wanted to get out, to do something with 
his hands or arms or legs, but he didn’t 
dare. He must stay near the telephone. 
Eventually, disheartened, he slumped down 
into his chair. He knew there was no 
danger of his going to sleep. That was 


. probably why he finally dozed off. 


He was awakened by the soft touch of a 
hand upon his forehead. He jerked, looked 
up, blinked. 

“Phoebe!” he gasped. 

The girl laughed uneasily. 

“‘T’m back,” she said. 

“Phoebe! -You—you’re not—not mar- 
ried, are you?” 

Her laugh this time was a trifle harsh. 

“Married? Heavens, no! Fred drove 
me back. We had breakfast in Williams- 
town. Fred’s mad. Alan’s mad—he was 
waiting at the gate.” Suddenly her expres- 
sion changed, seemed to melt. ‘“Oh,.dad,” 
and her face was piteous, ‘‘oh, dad, it’s all 
an awful mess!” 

Her father had been awake half the 
night. 

“Mess?” he countered harshly. ‘Well, 
you asked for a mess! What’s wrong?” 

Phoebe went down on her knees beside 
his chair and buried her face in his lap. 
“Everything’s wrong,”’ she mumbled inco- 
herently. “I’ve told Fred no and I’ve told 
Alan no—and everything’s a mess.” 

Curtiss Bradney gently lifted her chin. 

“But that’s what you wanted?” he said. 
‘‘Are you sure now that you don’t love Alan 
or Fred? Who is it, dear—Sandy? Have 
you seen Sandy?” 

Phoebe jumped to her feet. “Sandy! 
Sandy! I never to hear his name 
again in all my 

Her father yank at her, dumbfounded. 
And while he was staring he saw that the 
tears were slowly welling in her eyes. 

“Oh, dad,” she stammered, “I—I’ve 
never been so insulted in my life. He—he 
tied a can to me. He did.” 

“Tied a can to you?” 

“He threw me down, dad. Just like 
that. He threw me down. He came in a 
plane—and threw me down.” 

“Out of the plane?” Her father was still 
Curtiss Bradney. Besides, a light was 
dawning upon him. 

“No, no! He—he’s done with me, dad. 
He says——” 

“Well, well!” the millionaire murmured 
slowly. ‘I thought one of them might 
have gumption enough to kick over the 
traces.”” He smiled. ‘And now you think 
you love him, don’t you, Fibber? Because 
you can’t have him, you think——” 

“T hate him,”’ stormed Phoebe. 

Her father looked at her standing there, 
her golden hair thrown back, her eyes 


snapping. ‘“You’d better call him up,” he 
said gently. “I don’t believe he meant 
it, Fibber.” 


Phoebe considered her father scornfully. 
“If he didn’t mean it,” she stated 
definitely, “I'll never speak to him again 
as long as I live. Anyway’’—her chin 
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was still high—“he—he’s gone to Boston.” 

Now at last Curtiss Bradney smiled. 
When he smiled he seemed twenty years 
younger. 
said, “that we live in an age of transporta- 
tion and communication.” 

“T hate him,” reiterated Phoebe. She 
stood there proudly, her breast heaving. 
Then slowly, like a flower wilting, she 
began to droop. Two big tears rolled down 
her cheeks. “Oh, dad,’ she whispered 
piteously, “I love him! I do love him. 
Not just because I can’t have him—but 
because he made me see. Oh, dad, I need 
him—now!” 

She sank down upon her knees again at 
her father’s side. And while he stroked her 
head with one hand, Curtiss Bradney 
reached for the telephone with the other. 

“Long distance, please,” he said softly 
into the mouthpiece. 


Keeping the Peace 


(Continued from page 23) 


and held him thus for a long time. The 
little boy broke under the strain. Crimson 
crept up from his neck and spread over his 
face and into the roots of his hair. His 
eves turned slowly away from his mother’s 
face. They resembled two gentle and 
timid animals which had been wounded. 

“T didn’t do it, Dear Mother,” he said; 
“truly I didn’t.” 


“T had rather,” she said, “that a thou- 


sand Dresden china urns were broken than , 
that my little son should speak a single | 


word that was not true.” 

“Really and truly I didn’t,” said Edward. 

His dear mother lifted a finger, not to 
her lips but to her shelf of projecting teeth, 
and said: 

“Stay where you are, and do not speak 
to anybody.” 

Then she sailed majestically out of the 
room. 

Convinced of Edward’s guilt, the ques- 
tions which Mrs. Eaton asked of the 
domestics were perfunctory and leading. 
They were of this nature: “You didn’t by 
any chance break one of my Dresden china 
urns, did vou? Of course not. Iam asking 
you merely as a matter of form.” 

She returned to the room in which 
Edward waited for her, as a condemned 
man waits for his executioner. 

“The servants,” she said, “know nothing 
about the urn. It was not broken when I 
went away. 
broken. No one has been in this room, my 
little son, but you.’ 

She seated herself and beckoned him to 
approach. 

“It will be best for you,” she said, “‘to 
tell the truth—the whole truth now.” 

Once more the gentle, wounded eyes 
were lifted to hers. And in a voice half 
strangled with fear, Edward once more 
denied all knowledge of how the urn came 
to be broken. 

There was ‘One Above” with whom Mrs. 
Eaton was often in communication and 
always on terms of perfect understanding. 
To that One she now lifted her hands and 
her face.’ It was as if she were entreating 
Him not to miss, not to miss for one 
moment the horrible trial to which she was 
being subjected, and the more than human 


” 


patience with which she was supporting it. 


In a paroxysm of fear Edward had crept 
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“You forget, Phoebe dear,” he - 


I come back and find it | 


Prettier Teeth 


If you fight the film 


Able authorities linens these methods 
by many careful tests. Then a new type- 
tooth paste was created, based on modérn 


While you leave teeth coated with Pe 
dingy film, their luster cannot show. 

Look about you. Note how many 
teeth now glisten. And mark what they 
add to good looks. 

The reason lies largely in a new method 
of teeth cleaning. Millions now use it 
daily. Accept this ten-day test we offer, 
and learn what it does for you. 


Why teeth lose beauty 
A viscous film clings to the teeth, 
enters crevices and stays. The tooth 
brush alone does not end it. No ordinary 
tooth paste effectively combats it. 
So much film re- 


research. In that were embodied these 
two film combatants for daily application. 
That tooth paste is called Pepsodent. 
Leading dentists the world over now 
advise it. Careful people of some 50 
nations are employing it today. . 


Multiplies two agents 
Pepsodent does two other things 
which research proved essential. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is there to neutralize mouth acids, 
the cause of tooth de- 


mains. Food stains, 
etc., discolor it, then it 
forms dingy coats. 
Tartar is based on film. 


Protect the Enamel 
Pepsodent disint 


then removes it wit 


Those cloudy coats ome than enamel. 


cay. It multiplies the 
starch digestant ,in the 
saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits 


rates the film, 
an agent far 


hide the teeth’s luster. em grit. 


Film also holds food 


lever use a which may otherwise 
ferment and form 
acids. 


substance which fer- 

ments and forms acid. It holds the acid 
in contact with the teeth to cause de- 
cay. That’s why so few escaped tooth 
troubles. 

Germs breed by millions in film. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. And that became alarm- 
ingly common. 


Better methods now 
Dental science studied long to cor- 
rect this situation. It found two film 
combatants. One of them acts to curdle 
film, one to remove it, and without 
any harmful scouring. 


REG. U.S 
The New-Day Dentifrice 
A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without the use of harmful grit. Now 
=— by leading dentists the world 


Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 


Pepsadéent 


Thus every use gives 
manifold power to these great natural 
tooth-protecting agents. 


This test amazes 

This 10-day test of Pepsodent amazes 
and delights. The results are quick and 
conspicuous. 

Send the coupon for it. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. Mark the absence 
of the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. Watch the 
other good effects. 

In one week you will realize what 
this new method means. You will see 
results which old ways never bring. 
Cut out the coupon now. 


10-Day Tube Free” 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 317, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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sore throat this winter - 


An early startwith thedailygar- _ the application of Absorbine, Jr. to 


. gle may ward off this troublesome 


the outside of the throat. This aids 


_ infection. With Absorbine, Jr.the to scatter the congestion, draw out 
gargle is a double precaution. To _ theinflammation, reduce any swell- 
its germ-destroying property asan _ing and to restore normal circula- 
antiseptic are added its soothing tion. 


and healing properties as aliniment 
—quick to rélieve irritation at the 
first signs of rawness or hoarseness. 


Absorbine, Jr. is pleasant to use. 
It combines a ‘powerful liniment 
_with a dependable antiseptic and 


Rapid headway, sometimes _is of a clean, agreeable odor. Keep 
gained after undue exposure, it always handy for many other 


should be promptly wanmen by emergency uses. 


At most di 
W. SUNG? 


id. Liberal trial bottle, 10 cents 
or postpa' i 


» 266 Lyman St., Springfield, 


“cleansing Soothing Absorbi ne. J healing 
1 TRE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Your Present 
Income Large Enough? 


If not, you can earn more money. Get into 
magazine work. Write today for details to: 
Dept. CX1123 

International Magazine Co. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Stop their pain 
in one minute! 


For quick lasting relief from corns, 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads stop the pain 
in one minute by removing the cause 
—friction and pressure. 

Zino-pads are thin, safe, antiseptic, 
healing, waterproof and cannot pro- 
duce infection or any bad after-effects. 
Three sizes—for corns, callouses and 
bunions. Cost but a trifle. Get a box to- 
day at your druggist’s or shoe dealer’s. 


Df Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


Put one on ~ the pain is gone: 


$1800 fora Story! 


ECENTLY an American writer Se paid $1800 for a sin 


short story. iy learning to tell the stories 


this woman has found her way to fame and Bron, You 
can learn to write, too, A new practical course of instruction 
will give you the training righ ur own home during your 


spare time. Endorsed by eminent writers including the late 

for new booklet “How to Write No 

rite Today mothe booklet te free. i Specie ial 
offer now being w! 


Toda: No 
HOOSIER" INSTITUTE, Short Story Dept. 
Dept. 120B Fort Wayne, Ind. 


GENUINE 


DIAMOND 
DOWN Wrist Watch 


SPARKLING 
ANN BLUE WHITE 


Send only $2.00 deposit to show your good faith 
and we will send this beautiful tonneau shape 
wrist watch to you without any red tape or delay. 
The hand engraved case is 14 Kt. solid white gold, 
guaranteed for a lifetime. It is fitted with silk 
grosgrain ribbon bracelet with 14 Kt. solid gold 
clasp. The movement is 15 jeweled lever, adjusted 
and regulated and is guaranteed. 


GENUINE BLUE WHITE DIAMONDS 
Four sparkling, brilliant, full cut diamonds are 
set in the 14 Kt. gold case, adding greatly to its 
beauty and value. They make most appreciated 
presents, We supply attractive gift cases. 


PAY ONLY $4.00 PER MONTH 


for 10. months. Total price only $42.00. If you 
can duplicate it for — — — 00, we guarantee 
to return every cent yi 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 1212 


It brings a large jewelry siore right into your home. 


TERLING DIAMOND 
t. 


WA TC CO.- 
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| close to his mother. He now flung his 
' arms about the crinkling silks which 
| covered her lower extremities and pro- 
| tested in a small and shaking voice that he 
hadn’t done it, that’ really and truly he 
| hadn’t done it. 


| A pure woman contaminated by the 


touch of an evil man could not have shaken 
herself free with a greater show of injured 
virtue than the mother ‘now shook herself 
free from the child. She sent him reeling. 
And as he reeled she smote him with words. 

“A liar—my son, a liar—don’t touch me 
—don’t speak to me.’ And don’t you dare 
| speak to your father, or your brothers, or 
| to your dear sisters, who will be‘so grieved 
| when they hear of this. Don’t you speak a 
| word to anyone. For if you spoke you 

would probably lie, and there is enough 

falsehood on your conscience now. Quite 

enough. And no one will speak to you 

. Not I, nor your father, nor your 

brothers, nor your dear sisters, and per- 

haps in that way the truth will be wormed 

| out of you, and you will repent, and be 

| forgiven. Even now the way to forgive- 

| ness lies open. Did you or did you not 
break the urn?” : 

At that moment Edward resembled a 
little ghost. But the fear that was in him 
was now mixed with a nobler emotion— 
the righteous anger of the witness who, 
speaking the truth under oath, and nothing 
but the truth, is not believed by the court. 

“J did not,” he said. And _ his shrill 
treble had a certain ring of defiance. 

“Silence!” cried his mother. 


In winter the little bedroom at the north 
end of the attic was a cold and dark room. 
And since when little boys had sinned no 
thought was taken for their health or com- 
fort, it was to this room that Edward was 
exiled until such time as he should see fit 
to confess his faults. 

He had no toys and no books to keep him 
company. Nobody spoke to him, and he 
dared not speak to anybody. His meals 
were brought to him in silence, and in 
silence they were taken away. He was 
intolerably washed and roughly helped 

_ with his dressing and his undressing. 

He stood his exile with an extraordinary 
stoicism. At times the loneliness and the 
strange sounds in the attic terrified him, 
but he managed to keep silent. His heart, 
when it didn’t simply ache, for he was only 
a baby, was sullen and resentful. 

When you have been brought up to 
believe that speaking the truth is always 
rewarded, and find that it isn’t, you begin 
| to wonder what would happen if you lied 
| once in a while. Dear Mother always 
spoke the truth. She said so. But it was 
Dear Mother who had pointed out te him 
that truth-telling was always rewarded, and 
here he was being punished for telling the 
truth, and it began to look as if Dear 
Mother had 

Edward dared not even think the short 
and ugly word in connection with Dear 
Mother. 

Still, something had happened which 
obviously could not be explained. 

His cold got worse, and his’ nose ran 


terribly, especially at meal times. There 


| was a register in the attic up which came an 
| insufficiency of warm air. « When he was 
| not in bed he kept the register company: 


| Twice a day the silence: was ‘broken. :.' 


i Twice a day his mother créaked up.to the 
| attic and told him to let het know when he 
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was ready to tell the truth. And twice a 
day he said to her, “I didn’t do it, Dear 
Mother, really and truly I didn’t.” And 
saw her turn away, cold and contemptuous. 
He wondered if all mothers hated sin as 
much as his did. 

One night his throat tickled so that he 
couldn’t help coughing. After a long time 
he heard a cautious step coming up the 
attic stair. Presently the door opened and 
a kind voice spoke in the dark: “It’s 
father, Eddie. Mother is having a meeting 
with some ladies in the vestry. I’ve 
brought you something for your cough.” 

It was a paste made of sugar and lemon 
juice. One ate it with a teaspoon. It 
didn’t stop the cough, but it tasted 
splendid. 

The Reverend Mr. Eaton seated himself 
on the edge of the bed and, defying the 
thunder and lightning, began a conversa- 
tion. The Reverend Mr. Eaton talked to 
children very much as he talked to grown 
people, without contempt or patronage, in 
a simple, easy, confidential way. “Eddie,” 
he said ‘“what’s the truth about this urn 
anyway?” 

“IT never touched it in my life, father,” 
sail Edward. ‘“‘Not once.” 

“Of course,” said his father, “your 
mother has convinced herself that you did. 
She won’t even entertain a reasonable 
doubt.” 

“She wants me to tell her that I did 
when I didn’t. And I won’t.” 

“I wish you were a little older. I'd 
like to give you a piece of good advice, 
but I don’t know how you’d take it .. . 
But if I were you, I believe I’d find some 
way of making peace with your mother. 
When men and women live together, the 
men, in order to keep the peace, have to 
say and do lots of things that aren’t 
necessary for men when they only have to 
keep the peace among themselves. You’ve 
been brought up to believe that people 
who speak the truth are never punished, 
and you’ve discovered that that isn’t the 
truth. You are going through a pretty 
upsetting experience. I’m so sorry for 
you that I could cry. And yet I hardly 
know how to help . . . I don’t think 
women mean to be unjust or cruel; but 
if they can’t get their way about every- 
thing, they are not above using any weapon 
they can lay their hands on.” 

Edward did not understand the half of 
what his father was saying; but he knew 
that he was being treated as an equal, 
and the knowledge comforted him and 
made him very proud. 

“You don’t think I broke it, do you, 
father?” 

“Why should I? I have your word for 
it that you didn’t. Men don’t have to lie 
to each other to get along.” 

A hint could hardly have been stronger. 

“Do men,” asked Edward, “ever have 
to lie to women?” 

“T’m afraid so, Eddie,” said his father. 
“Tt’s the only way sometimes . . . I’ve 
tried to reason with your mother about 
this business. But she’s taken her posi- 
tion. And—well, you know as well as I 
do what. that position is. You have told 
her the truth, and there is no power on 
earth which can make her believe you. 
There’s the whole miserable matter in a 
nutshell . . . I’ve tzied prayer, old man, 
but here you are.” 

Edward clung to his father’s hand. 

“TI prayed’ God to make mother believe 
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In his discreet way 


he told her 


I: had never occurred to her before. But in his discreet, 
professional way he was able to tell her. And she was sensible 
enough to be grateful instead of resentful. 


In fact, the suggestion he made came to mean a great deal 


to her. 


It brought her greater poise—that feeling of self-assurance 
that adds to a woman's charm—and, moreover, a new sense of 
daintiness that she had never been quite so sure of in the past. 


* * * 


Many people suffer in the 
same way. Halitosis (the scien- 
tific term for unpleasant breath) 
creeps up on you unawares. 
Usually you are not able to de- 
tect it yourself. And, naturally 
enough, even your best friends 
will not tell you. 


Fortunately, however, halitosis 
is usually due to some local con- 
dition—often food fermentation 
in the mouth; something you 
have eaten; too much smoking. 
And it may be corrected by the 
systematic use of Listerine as 
a mouth wash and gargle. 


For 
HALITOSIS 


* * * 


Dentists know that this well- 
known antiseptic they have used 
for half a century, possesses 
these remarkable properties as 
a breath deodorant. 

Your druggist will supply you. 
He sells lots of Listerine. It 
has dozens of other uses as a 
safe antiseptic. It is particularly 
valuable, too, at this time of the 
year in combating sore throat. 
Read the circular that comes 
with each bottle —Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, Saint Louis, 
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| 
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me,” he said, “but He’s known mother so 
oak longer than He’s known me that I 
guess He’d take her side.” 

“T must go now.” The Reverend Mr. 
Eaton smiled in the dark. Then he said: 
“J promised your mother that I wouldn’t 
come up. I’ve broken my promise, of 
course; but for the sake of peace, I’d 
rather she didn’t know. But if she asks 
you—tell her the truth. A man can’t 
afford to have too many fibs on his con- 
science.” 

The next day at the first opportunity 
Edward, who had always spoken the truth 
to his mother, lied to her. He confessed 
to having broken the Dresden china urn. 
And after that things were better; but 
never the same. The confidence which 
Dear Mother had once had in her little 
boy been badly shaken. There 
would always now be the unpleasant 
thought that since he was not naturally 
truthful he might be lying to her. 

But she did not despair in the long run 
of winning him over to a love of truth for 
its own sake. 

Wherefore at ten or eleven years of age 
there was probably not to be found in the 
whole of Westchester County a child more 
experienced and astute in formulating and 
speaking those untruths which tact, good 
manners and the fear of hurting other 


people’s feelings demand. 


Edward Eaton had no especial gift for 
jealousy. But he could not help noticing 
that when anything really important was 
done for anybody it was always for some 
female or other—for one of his sisters, 
or for one of his dear aunts, or for dearest 
grandmother. 

“Men,” as Mrs. Eaton often said, “are 
selfish creatures and may be counted on to 
take care of themselves, but girls must be 
guarded against their own generous im- 
pulses and their genius for self-sacrifice.” 

In the case of Edward’s sisters this 
guarding must have been successfully 
performed at an extremely early age. For 
by the time that his first clear recollection 
of them begins, their generous impulses 
seem to have been pretty well immolated 


and their genius for self-sacrifice nipped in | 


the bud. 


They were comely girls, except during | 


adolescence when, as was the custom at 
that time, they were encouraged to hang 
their heads and look ashamed of them- 
selves, and they were able girls with their 
heads and hands. Months after the 
Eaton boys, including the youngest, had 
spent the last penny of their Christmas 
money, the Eaton girls still had funds 
tucked away in safe places. They were 
always saving up for something “really. 
worth while.” In addition, whatever 
money Mr. and Mrs. Eaton were able to 
save was put aside for them. 

“Give a boy a sound education, teach 
him the difference between right and 
wrong, give him a fair chance in life and 
let him stand on his own feet,” Mrs. 
Eaton would say, “and you may feel that 
you have done your duty by him—your |& 
whole duty.” 

It was a principle with her. She would 


| not have left her boys well off if she had 


been able to. They might have been 
tempted to lead idle lives of enjoyment. 
Mrs. Eaton knew perfectly well just 
who was going to Heaven when they died 
and just who wasn’t. It seemed sometimes 
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as if the Lord God had made her His special 
deputy on earth to keep a precise watch 
upon her neighbors’ chances and prospects. 


That family of Ruggleses, for instance, | , 


who lived in the outskirts of New Rochelle, 
would find the going very different after 
their deaths. Unless for a wedding or a 
funeral they were never known to step 
inside a church, and Mr. Ruggles was said 
to believe only that man was descended 
from an ape. 

Once at dancing school the master 
caused Edward to waltz drunkenly with 
the youngest Ruggles girl. She was 
named Alice and wore a velvet dress 
which was delicious to touch. She had 
slim black legs and tiny patent leather 
pumps with silver buckles. It was Edward 
who madeher dancing look alittledrunken. 
She was really a graceful child with a fine 
sense of rhythm. 

While they staggered about the room, 
and Miss Bent thumped upon the piano, 
and Mr. Bent beat upon a xylophone, 
Alice teased Edward and shocked him and 
infatuated him. 

“You're Doctor Eaton’s little boy, aren’t 
you?” Edward mumbled that he was. 
“Are you pious? Do you go to church 
every Sunday?” 

“Twice.” 

“We never go. Father don’t believe in 
it. And he. says it’s a horrible bore. 
Your brother John ran away from home 
and went to sea, didn’t he? ‘That’s what 
I’d do if I was a preacher’s son and they 
made me go to church.” 

“What do you do Sunday?” 

“Father’s almost always home on 
Sunday. We go boating and fishing and 
play ball in the back yard. And at night 
he reads Walter Scott and Cooper out 
loud to us. Do you know. what father 
believes? He believes ‘that ,we were once 
monkeys and in trees:’”’ 

“My mother says that people who don’t 
keep the Sabbath will go to Hell when they 
die.” 

‘Do you believe that?” 

“Of course,” said Edward. 

“Shucks!” said Alice. “And anyway 
I’d rather go to Hell than play a harp, 
wouldn’t. you?” 

Edward recalled that he had once made 
an effort to play on dearest grandmother’s 
harp, that had been hers when she was 
a girl, and had been rapped over the 
knuckles for touching it. He didn’t 
know. 

“Once upon a time,” said Alice, “there 
were gods and goddesses who danced and 
sang and got drunk and played tricks on 
people and each other. But they’re all 
dead, and my father says that the new 
God will die too.” 

“When?” asked Edward. 

“Of course father don’t know exactly. 
But he sees signs and gives Him about 
seventy-five or a hundred years. Then 
there’ll be another new God, and perhaps 
He’ll approve of everything that the one 


we’ve got now disapproves of.” 


Edward had been taught to, believe that 


for saying less than Alice. had said people 


(were sometimes. struck dead right where 


_ they stood,-as a lesson for them and for 


other people.. And he finished the number 


sneryqusly. .To have the girl you were 


"dancing with: hit by a bolt from the blue 
‘would be-altogether too close for comfort. 


If he had repeated any of his conver- 
sation with Alice to Mrs. Eaton he would 
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Name. 


|in that spell the missionary which is in 


| gether to be cultivated in the arts, Alice 


‘to looking like the head of a sheep or a 


‘had a long tail and looked less like a man 


'then who had larger incomes, but there 


‘not haverbeen allowed to “her-|., 


any more, ‘and: Mrs>-Eaton might have 


| taken steps to have her expelled from the 


dancing school. But Edward kept 


the “conversation.to himself, and he. also 


kept to himself the fact that the mere | 
touching of her velvet dress had caused | 
him to like her better than any other ail | 
/he knew. It was a pity that she would | 
| have to go to Hell later on. 

He longed to save her, and while he was | 


all of us was born, lived unpracticably, 
and died. 

They met at dancing school, and at a 
class for wood carving and modeling in 
clay. Of all the children gathered to- 


alone had talent. She sat next to Edward 
in the modeling class, and under her com- 
pulsion a lump of clay would actually get 


dog without any intervention by the 
teacher. One day she made a thing that 


than a monkey. She said it was an 
ancestor, everybody’s ancestor—Edward’s 
and Edward’s father’s and mother’s, and 


the ancestor of the people who invented 
Heaven and Hell. The teacher scolded | 
Alice for making something that she had 
not been told to make, but*he couldn’t 
help laughing at what Alice had made. 
He kept it and had it baked and gave it to 
Alice’s father. 

Edward’s infatuation grew. It is prob- 
able, that little boys love as ardently as 
grown men. And in order to please her, 
he took risks of Hell and joked about 
going to church and the descent of man. 
Nothing terrible happened. 

Birthdays, since they reflected glory on 
Mrs. Eaton who had done the bearing, 
were always celebrated at the Rectory. 
Each child had its especial friends to a 
spread of ice cream and cake, and when 
Edward’s day came around he asked to 
have Alice and was surprised and de- 
lighted beyond measure when his mother 
gave her consent. 

“The Christian atmosphere of this 
house,” said Mrs. Eaton, ‘‘can’t fail to 
impress her. And it may be, my little 
son, that you may be the instrument by 
which a brand is to be snatched from the 
burning.” 


In the years which had elapsed since 
that memorable day when brother John 
had not come home from school, Ruth 
Eaton had graduated from school and 


grown up and was very busily engaged in | ¢ 


annexing to herself a young man. He was 
a graduate of Harvard College, and he 
was one of America’s first apostles of the 
outdoor sporting life. 

Bruce Armitage had inherited an income 
of nearly a thousand dollars a month. 
In the days when a dollar could hold 
up its head and not only look like a 
dollar, but be a dollar, this was a large 
income. There were young men even 


weren’t many. And there was certainly 
not another within the periphery of Ruth 
Eaton. 

Of idlers, of young men who did not 
work at anything, she had been taught to 
disapprove. Her mother disapproved of 
such men, and so did God. But Bruce 
Armitage was different. His income made 


the difference. 
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Between them, Mrs. Eaton and her 
daughter created a virtue out of no better 
material than Armitage’s idleness itself. 
He had enough, more than enough. To 
work for more would be to show greed, 
one of the seven deadly sins, and would 
be to take money out of the way of some- 
one who really needed it. Wherefore it 
was noble in young Armitage not to work, 
and to be contented with what he had. 

Westchester was a small world in those 
days and everybody knew everybody. 

Ruth and Armitage were first thrown 
together, literally thrown, at a coasting 
party. But they had met before, in a 
more formal fashion, and Ruth’s comely, 
brightly colored face had made a deep 
impression upon the fortunate youth. 

Edward remembered the night of the 
coasting party. 

Young Mr. and Mrs. Warren, who were 


very rich and fond of outdoor life, had | 


hitched a pony to their bobsled and driven 
about the neighborhood collecting neigh- 
bors and packing them on to the sled. 
When enough neighbors had been col- 
lected they would drive to a place called 
Prospect Hill and coast. 

Laughing and shouting, and with room 
for just one more, this gay party had 
stopped in front of the rectory in the 
frosty moonlight, and young Armitage 
had run up to the door and called 
out that he couldn’t come in because 
he was covered with snow, but that they 
were all going coasting to Prospect Hill, 
and couldn’t Miss Ruth be persuaded to 
come along too? 

Edward now learned for the first time 
that his mother had always rather believed 
in coasting as a wholesome outlet for 
youthful spirits. As-a girl she herself 
had been something of a coaster. 

Edward ‘learned also that to his mother 
a little snow tracked into the house now 
and then was more of a joke than a crime. 

No matter how much Armitage pro- 
tested, Mrs. Eaton succeeded in bringing 
him into the library to wait while Ruth 
ran upstairs and put on her snow clothes. 
She made him stand close to the fire, and 
laughed as the snow melted from his 
boots and made pools of water on the rug. 

With the exception of Mr. Eaton, who 
was at the church, and John, who was 
somewhere at sea, the entire family was 
present-and took an immense liking to 
Armitage. His face was glowing and 
winning. He was at once embarrassed 
and natural. 

Sarah even forgot that she was fourteen, 
and ashamed of it, and, when he spoke to 
her, lifted her fine eyes to his and smiled 
at him. Mark and James noted the cut 
of the young man’s blue and white blanket 
clothes—an importation from the wilds cf 
Canada—and envied him his coonskin 
hat with the coon’s tail hanging down 
behind for a tassel. 

But Edward, a close student of curious 
matters since the episode of the Dresden 
china urn, marveled less at Mr. Armitage 
and his outfit than at his own mother. 

She looked positively amiable and sport- 
loving. “You would have thought that she 
lived entirely, in a big, wholesqme, under- 
standing way, for the profit of young 
people, especially men. You would have 
thought that rugs damaged by snow 
water meant nothing in the even, generous 
tenor of her life. 

“But Mr. Armitage, I assure you that it 
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doesn’t matter in the least. It doesn’t 
matter that——” Here Mrs. Eaton actu. 
ally and quite loudly snapped her thumb 
and forefinger. Edward had never seen her 
do this before. ‘Kirst, last, and always 
youth must be served. I haven’t raised six 
children without learning to look tracked 
snow in the face.” 

Then, five minutes .having passed, 
Edward’s dear sister Ruth, who usually 
spent an hour at the simplest toilette, 
could be heard coming down the hall 
stair, and appeared presently at the 
library door, completely dressed for 
coasting. 

Today at a costume revue on Broadway 
not even Ruth’s comely face could down 
the laugh which would be provoked by 
her coasting costume. Her waist, laced 
to the size of a wasp’s, made her bust and 
hips look enormous. Her hat of black 
velvet and squirrel was pulled down ove: 
her forehead and was shaped like a dice 
box. And her bustle, no longer the threa, 
of a schoolgirl, but the full-fledged bustle 
of a mature and fashionable woman, 
stuck out a foot and a half behind. 

It is perhaps enough to know that to 
Bruce Armitage she looked graceful and 
beautiful. His heart turned over at the 
sight of her. 

“That’s the quickest change I ever 
heard of,’’ he exclaimed. 

“Life’s too short to waste any of it on 
dressing,” said Ruth. “Isn’t that true, 
mother?” 

Mother said that it was, and rising, and 
sailing awkwardly forward, she shooed the 
young people before her. 

“You- mustn’t waste another moment 
of this beautiful moonlight.” 

As Ruth and Armitage passed out of the 
rectory they were welcomed by shouts 
from the bobsled. 

Then Mr. Warren, who drove, clucked 
to the pony. But the runners of the sled 
had stuck, so that when it did start 
forward it was with a violent jerk, and 
everybody nearly fell off backward. 

Later, it seemed, everybody did fall off. 

Prospect Hill that night was “fast” to 
begin with, and as sleds traveled down it, 
it got faster. There is a turn halfway down 
the hill, and Mr. Warren made a mistake 
in steering, and his whole party, locked 
tightly in each other’s arms and legs, 
were thrown off sideways into soft snow. 

Nobody was hurt except Ruth. And 
she told only Armitage that she was hurt. 

“Tt’s nothing,” she said. “Just my 
back—just a little twist. Don’t say a 
word to the others and spoil their fun.” 

And she wouldn’t let him say a word to 
the others, and she went right on coasting 
down the hill and walking back up it as 
if nothing was the matter, and she laughed 
and shrieked just as the other women did 
and was altogether brave and admirable. 

But she allowed Armitage to gather that 
the little twist hurt her a good deal, and 


she allowed his admiration for her fortitude. 


to grow as much as it wanted to. What 
he admired most was pluck—especially in 
a woman. This girl from the rectory 
certainly had it. She wasn’t the kind who 
complains and lets her own grief spoil the 
joy of others. 

On the way home she confessed to him 
that she could not have walked up that 
hill even one more time without scream- 
ing. Yes, the pain was pretty bad, but 
it would be all right in a day or two. 
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The very next day he cajled to see how | 
she was. She made light of her twist, 
but she lay in a long chair with many 
cushions and begged him to excuse her 
for not rising to welcome him. 

Somehow the young man, as innocent | 
young men will, believed that the accident 
was all his fault. ; 

“It wasn’t your fault a bit,” she said 
rather sharply, “‘and you know it. If you 
had been steering it wouldn’t have hap- | 
pened.” 

Mrs. Eaton smiled upon the pair and | 
left the room. And she took Edward with 
her, though he would have liked to stay, 
and saw no reason why he shouldn’t. | 
Just as Mrs. Eaton and Edward left the — 
room, Ruth said: 

“But I had a grand time, and this is 
nothing.” 

And Armitage said, with much concern | 
in his voice: ‘Have you seen the doctor? | 
Backs are serious.” 

Now backs ave serious. And a young | 
man cannot take unto himself any problem | 
that is more serious. But in the hands of 
an able woman a twisted back is one of the | 
most tremendous weapons in the world. 

Edward. soon perceived that when she 
wanted it to his sister’s back hurt her and 
laid !.cr down flat in the long chair with 
the‘ cushions, and that when she didn’t | 
want it to hurt, her it didn’t. He per- | 
ceived that it was an obstacle in the way | 


of the things that she didn’t want to do, 
but an obstacle which a little cheerful 
courage could always overcome in the 
case of things that she did want to do. | 

Bruce Armitage became a. constant | 
visitor at the rectory. He loved courage. | 

And he loved children, so that when he_| 
learned that Edward was to have a birth- | 
day party he announced that he proposed | 
to be among those present, and upon the | 
word present he laid a peculiar accent, | 
and discovered a wink for Edward’s | 
benefit. | 

It was a wonderful present—a_ knife | 
with pearl handle and four blades. | 
The knife itself was in a purse-like case of | 
chamois. This was in a neat box of paste- | 
board, the box was wrapped in green | 
paper held by an elastic, and this in turn | 
was wrapped in a white paper tied with a | 
red ribbon, and written on by the donor | 
“For Edward, with the affection of Bruce | 
Armitage.” 

All. the children and grown-ups had | 
watched while Edward unwrapped the | 
Armitage present. And when, having 
dropped the white paper on the floor, he 
dropped the green paper after it and began 
to fumble with the pasteboard box, some 
of them began to laugh, and some to cry 
out with excitement. 

It was Edward’s mother who picked 
up the piece of green paper and smoothed 
it out and said: bs 

“Oh my little son—what riches!” 

The piece of green paper was a ten dol-"| 
lar bill. The knowledge excited Edward,. 
but. not so much as_ the discovery 
that the four blades of his knife were of 
Sheffield steel. He has three of them left 
—-worn very slender with much sharpen- 
ing. He does his nails with them to this 
day. But the real wonder was not in the 
knife or in the ten dollar bill. 

On this his eleventh birthday he had 
begged his mother for a knife, and she had 
said that he was too young to have one, 
that he was too young and unformed in 


Beauty and skin health 
lie in its foamy lather 


~. OFT, light, luxuriant is the 

¥ S abundant lather of Resinol 

\ Soap. But better still, its 

peculiar Resinol properties give 

=}, it healing and beautifying powers 

for the protection of your skin 
fe and all who use it regularly. 


7, 
a This safeguarding process begins with 
careful cleansing. No skin can function 
properly if it is clogged and sluggish. That 
is why superficial washing off is not sufficient. 
Resinol Soap accomplishes thorough cleans- 
ing of the pores so gently that it cannot hurt 
the most delicate skin. 


Although deep cleansing is the first requi- 
site. for retaining beauty and skin health, 
many soaps fail to accomplish results because 
they stop there. Resinol Soap continues its 
protective work through its Resinol proper- 
ties by making healthy tissues which resist 
germ development. Your skin may be clean, 
but are you guarding it properly against the 
countless germs that lols on its surface? 
Why not throw on Resinol Soap the whole 
responsibility for keeping your complexion 
clear, smooth and lovely. ae 


Buy a cake from your druggist. or_toilet 
goods dealer today, then persevere-in. regular 
treatments and watch your skin improve. 


“The great satisfier and skin beautifier’’ 
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UITE RIGHTLY, American 
women pay close attention to 
the nutritive values of the food they 
serve. Delicious,” says father, 
“melts in the mouth.” And mother 
is pleased beyond words. 


But often this modern food of ours is | 
working a subtle harm. Softandcreamy, | 
it does not give to the gums the stimula- | 
tion that rough, course food once gave. 
Gums today are less healthy, and tooth- 
troubles, due to weakened gums, are on 
the rise. The prevalence of pyorrhea is 
one item in a long list. 


Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 
Thousands of dentists have written us 
that they combat soft and spongy gums by 
the use of Ipana Tooth Paste. For Ipana 
Tooth Paste is the great enemy of the 
“pink toothbrush.” Because of its zirato: 
content, it has a decided tendency to heal 
tender gums and to keep gums firm and 
healthy. In stubborn cases a gum-massage 
with Ipana is recommended, after the 

cleaning with Ipana and the brush. 


Send for a Trial Tube Today 


Ipana stimulates and heals the gums, but 
do not overlook the fact that it cleans the 
teeth perfectly. And its taste, as a trial 
tube will show you, is unforgetably good. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


—made by the makers of Sal Hepatica 


44 generous tubes, 


Bristol- at all drug and 
Myers department 

stores—50c. 
65 RectorSt. | 


Kindly send me 
a trial tube of 
IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE without 


| their 


charge or obligation on 

my part. 


character to be trusted with a sharp 
instrument of any kind. 

Well, now here she was facing right 
about and saying that a knife was just 
what her little boy had always wanted, 
but it had taken Mr. Armitage, who al- 
ways knew what everybedy wanted, to 
think of it, and Edward must be a good 
boy and not cut himself. His mother’s 
facing about in the matter of the knife 
and allowing him to keep it was the real 
wonder. 

Then Alice Ruggles—‘“that agnostic’s 
child’’—put her pert face and voice into 
evidence and caused everybody to laugh 
by saying: “Say, Edward, what are you 
going to do with the ten?” 

He did not know. He would have liked 
to put it in his pocket, but he handed it 
over instead to his Dear Mother for safe 
keeping. 

Ruth had never been a child’s child, 
and she had not grown up to be a child’s 
woman. But on the present occasion, in 


spite of her “poor back,” she laid herself 
out for the entertainmént and amusement 
‘of Edward and his small guests. 


In spite of her wasp waist and her 
fashionable bustle, she was a lovely creature 


|to the eye, and seeing her among the 


children, gracious and full of fun, young 
Armitage’s mind swam, and he thought 
of her as his wife, and of the children as 
children. These thoughts made 
him very happy. 

And when, the party not quite over, 
she suddenly confessed to him, her face 


|adorably composed and courageous, that 


she had reached the end of her tether, 
that her “wretched back” was “really a 
little too much,” all his sympathy, chivalry 
and love became hers. 

The children were forming two and two 
for a march into the dining-room. There 
was ice cream yet to be eaten, and 
Edward’s cake to be cut. 

Ruth took a step toward the piano and 
made a slight grimace of pain, which 
caught her mother’s all-seeing eye. 

“Don’t play them in, darling—if your 
back hurts you.” 

“But Mother Dear,” exclaimed Ruth 
with the smile of a suffering angel, “how 
can the blessed little angels march without 
music?”’ And she seated herself at the 
piano and played a jolly little four-square 
march that put a sense of time even into 
the least musical pair of feet. Edward 
himself became transfigured. 

Suffocated all this time with repressed 
love for Alice Ruggles and her black 
velvet dress, he suddenly threw his right 
arm around her waist, siezed her right 
hand in his left, and polkaed her out of 
the library, across the hall and into the 
dining room . . . Ruth’s fingers ling- 
ered on the keyboard, slipped off and drop- 
ped listlessly to her lap. She closed her 
eyes, and straightened her hurt back. 
She made a little frown of pain. 

“You're going to think me an awful 
baby,” she said, “but I’m really not up 
to waiting on them. Sarah will help 
mother.” 

“Won’t you please lie down?” said 
Armitage. 

“Must 1?” 

It was wonderful that she should leave 
the decision to him. 

“Please!” 

So she left the piano and lay down on 


‘the long chair with the cushions. “I 
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know,” she said, “‘that it’s fashionable to 
have aches and pains, but this is my first 
and I don’t quite know how to manage it.” 

“You know how to manage so that it 
doesn’t spoil anybodycelse’s fun. I think 
you're perfectly wonderful about it.” 

“I’m not,” she said simply, and then: 
“Edward will be disappointed if we don’t 
have a piece of his cake.” 

“Like some ice cream too?” 

“Just a spoonful.” 

Armitage smiled upon her and hurried 
to the dining room. He returned after a 
short interval with two helpings of ice 
cream and two slices of the birthday cake. 

“Don’t swallow recklessly,”’ smiled Ruth. 
“There’s a thimble somewhere in this 
cake, and a ten cent piece, and a ring.” 

A shout of laughter reached them from 
the dining room. 

“That,” said Armitage, ‘‘sounds as if 
somebody had drawn the thimble.” 

The next moment Ruth, crumbling her 
cake, had found the ring. Lovers make 
much of symbols. 

“Do you,” said Armitage, and his voice 
trembled a little, ‘‘believe in omens?” 

Ruth’s eyes, serious and inquiring, met 
his frankly. “Do you?” she asked. 

“Oh yes,” he said, ‘Ido! I—I have to.” 

He knelt suddenly and took her in his 
arms and began to kiss her rosy face. 

At that moment an all-seeing pair of 
eyes set in a long horse face had suddenly 
appeared in the doorway. 

To Mrs. Eaton kissing among the un- 
married was no less than a deadly sin. 
Were the heavens about to fall? No. 
Armitage found Ruth’s lips—she had 
never been kissed before—at the same 
moment that Ruth found his. 

And Mrs. Eaton merely waited until 
that long kiss was about half over. And 
then she smiled, showing her whole shelf 
of projecting upper teeth, and—vanished. 


Very young lovers also place reliance on 
symbols and omens. . 

Alice Ruggles’s piece of cake had har- 
bored the thimble, symbol of spinster- 
hood, and young Edward’s heart had 
sunk to a very low position in his breast. 
The dime, indicative of riches, had fallen 
to his own lot, but there was no comfort in 
that. If Alice were never going to marry 
anybody, why, then, of course she was 
never going to marry him, and he felt very 
miserable about it. But she did her best 
to comfort him—and to shock him at the 
same time. She leaned close and whis- 
pered in his ear: 

“My father says that marriage is all 
poppycock anyway.” 

Oddly enough, at that very moment 
Alice’s father arrived to fetch her home. 

Edward, who had never seen him before, 
expected an abnormal, perhaps a mon- 
strous parent, with a malicious and rather 
diabolic face, the laugh of an ogre and a 
loud assertive voice. But Ruggles was 
unimpeachably. quiet and easy. He was 
not even big: It was not possible to 
believe that the smooth, untroubled fore- 
head concealed so many sardonic and out- 
rageous thoughts, 

One saw before one a man who by not 
believing in.Ged had defied Him, who by 
not attending church had defied Edward’s 
own’ father, -whe-believed man to be onl 
a superior monkey, who would go to Hell 
when he died and burn in everlasting fire, 
and to whose arms his little daughter 
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OUR hair requires more 

than just washing—if you 
would have it thick, soft and 
radiant. It needs to have the 
natural oil replaced and the 
scalp kept soft and healthy. 


By doing that for thousands 
of women, Wildroot Taroleum 
Shampoo is giving them love- 
liness they never dreamed of. 


Its creamy, abundant lather 
cleanses. 


Its purified crude oil and tar 
feed the scalp. 


Its antiseptic qualities k 
the hair healthy. Ka 
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now flew with a cry of love and delight. 

No child of Mrs. Eaton’s would ever 
have been permitted to fly at a parent 
like that. And this knowledge brought 
Edward to the conclusion that real good- 
ness is inseparable from offishness and 
condescension. Whereas there seemed to 
be something in the wickedness of Ruggles 
and the inherited wickedness of his little 
daughter which permitted them to love 
each other without reticence, and to con- 
verse together like two rational human 
beings of the same age. 

Edward accompanied them to the door. 

“T’ve had a dandy time,” said Alice. 
She turned upward to her father a pair of 
brilliant dark eyes, swimming with affec- 
tion. “Did you know I got the thimble, 
daddy? But what do I care if I don’t get 
married in a million years, so long as I’ve 
got you?” 

Mr. Ruggles’s eyes twinkled and nar- 


rowed so that crows’ feet appeared at the | 


outer corner of them. 

“When we get home,” he said, ‘we'll 
file off the top of your timble and what 
you'll have left will be a ring—if that’s 
what you want.” 

At the next dancing class, Alice, when 
she perceived Edward, swept down upon 
him, dancing as she went and holding her 
hands behind her back. 

“I got thinking of you,” she said 
demurely, “and I decided that I would 
not be an old maid after all. Look!” 
She showed him her hand. On the little 
finger of the left hand was a broad silver 
ring. “Father,” she said, “made it out 
of the thimble.”” She laughed and added: 
“He said that it was probably the first 
time in history that anybody had ever 


| been clever enough to make a silk purse 


out of a sow’s ear.” 


As you go on next month, the 
Eaton family will seem to live 
before your eyes; and in their ad- 
ventures you will see more clear- 
ly why Mr. Morris thinks most 
men hate the women they love 


Never The Twain 
Shall Meet 


(Continued from page 42) 


will go to our rooms now and dress for 
dinner, Tamea,” she suggested. 

When he was alone in the lobby Mark 
Mellenger sat down in a quiet corner to} 
think. ‘She bombs one,” he complained. 
“She fairly blows one out of the water. She 
will not be deferred to nor pitied nor 
patronized. Realizing why I am here— 
why I have found it necessary to be here 
—she renders me futile and my presence 
unnecessary by changing her tactics. She 
reads my poker face, and, having read it 
this evening she has taken my job away 
from me and I feel foolish. Judas priest, 
what a woman! She’s perfectly tremen- 
dous! Tamea can hear the pipes of Pan. 
That’s it! She can hear them and make 
men hear them, too.” 

It did not occur to Melfenger that he 
liked reedy music. 


At dinner Tamea captured a seat 
beside Dan but gave it up almost instantly 


When he says 
goodnight 


VERY evening, no matter how 
wonderful, must come to an 
end, 
And when he leaves, he will carry 
away a mind’s-eye picture of you 
as he last saw you. 


Perhaps the one thing that can 
leave the greatest impression of any 
“woman's loveliness is her hair. 


And thousands of women have 
learned the way to lovely hair with 
Wildroot Hair Tonic. They know 
it keeps hair always soft, fluffy and 
attractive. 

No matter if one’s hair may be 
dull, lifeless or even full of dan- 
druff, she, too, can add so much 
‘to her charm. 


After your Wildroot shampoo, mas- 
sage Wildroot Hair Tonic into the 
scalp. Then notice the immediate 
results. Wildroot Co., Inc., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


WILDROOT 
HAIR TONIC 


Sold 
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Gray Hair 
Unnecessary 
As I Have Proved 


I proved it many years 
ago by restoring the orig- 
inal color to my own pre- 
maturely gray hair with 
the same Restorer I now 
offer you. This time- 
tested preparation never 
fails, as hundreds of thou- 
sands of gray haired peo- 


FREE 
is not space in Trial Bottle 


this advertisement to tell 
my story. Send for Free Tells the Story 
Trial bottle and learn all. 

Mary T. Goldman’s Hair Color Restorer is a 
clear, colorless liquid, clean as water. No 
greasy sediment to make your hair sticky and 
stringy, nothing to wash or rub off. Applica- 
tion easy, restored color perfect, in any light. 
Faded or discolored hair just as surely and 
safely restored as hair naturally gray. 


Experience my teacher 


I invented my scientific hair color restorer 
to bring back the original color to my own 
hair which was prematurely gray. Since, mil- 
lions have used it and so will millions more. 
It-is the most popular and biggest -selling 
preparation of its kind in the world. 

Now I have something new to offer and 
almust as important, in, the shape.of a new 
preparatory powder which puts your hair in 
perfect condition for restoration. -This powder 
is a recent discovery of my laboratories and 
its action is that of tonic and antiseptic. A 
package now comes with each full sized bot- 
tle and a trial sized package is included in my 
special patented free trial outfit. I urge you 
to send for this patented outfit today and 
prove how easily, surely and beneficially you 
can restore your own gray hair to its natural 


color. 
Mail coupon today 

Send today for the -spetial patented Free 
Trial outfit which contains a trial bottle of 
my Restorer, and full instructions for making 
the convincing test on a single lock of hair. 
Indicate color of hair with X. Print name and 
address plainly. If possible, enclose a lock of 
your hair in your letter. 


Play 


Color Restorer- 
Over 10,000,000 Bottles Sold 
FREE Please print your name and address | 
MARY T. GOLDMAN, 
2.8 42M Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


send your patented Free 
fit. X shows nope of hair. 

dark brown.... medium brown.... 
(dark red).... light coe light auburn 
(ight red)..:. blonde.. 
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KEEPS SHOES ae 
HIDES LARGE 


FREE } 
TRIAL | 


= OR 
= | 
Affords instant relief for bunions and large 
joints, hides irregularities of foot form. Worn 
in any shoe; no larger size required. Over one- 
half million in use. Ask your shoe dealer or 
druggist. Write to-day for special trial ~- Seng 
No pay if no relief. State size of shoes and 
if for right or left foot. 
THE FI 


ISCHER MANUFACTURING CO. 
First National Bank Bidg., Dept..61, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cuticura Soap 
——The Safety Razor 


Shaving Soap 


Cuticura Soap shaves ng mug. Everywhere 
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to Maisie, giving as a reason her desire to 
sit beside, Mark Mellenger and talk with 
him. However, she had little to say during 
the meal. 

“Yes, she has been doing some think- 
ing,” Mellenger thought. ‘And she has 
decided to disarm active opposition by 
abandoning direct action and _ fighting 
under the rules of the game as Maisie and 
her kind play it. Preempted the seat be- 
|side Dan and then abandoned it, just to 

show her power. She’s half French and a 
coquette.” 

Suddenly Tamea turned to him as if she 
had read his thoughts. ‘I have decided to 
be all white,” she said. 

He noted the fascination of her habit of 
starting a conversation as if it were the 
continuation of a discussion, her trick of 
| fore-shortening words and ideas. 

“T commend your decision, Tamea.”’ 

“Will you help me, -Stoneface?” she 
pleaded with sad wistfulness. 

“No!” 

She bowed ‘her head understandingly 

. When the gods rained blows on 
Tamea, Queen of Riva, she took them 
standing, and none ment know how much 
they hurt. 

“T hate you—but I. respect you,” she 
said in a low voice. “You area man of 
resolution, Stoneface.” 

“T wonder, my dear, if you will believe 
me when I assure you it is very difficult for 
me to act in a manner which causes you to 
dislike me.” 

“Ves, I know that. If you were unkind 
because you enjoyed unkindness, Dan 
Pritchard would not love you.” 

“Tamea, you have, in full measure, the 
greatest of gifts, an understanding heart. 
In time I shall hope to be understood and 
—forgiven.” 

She frowned. “An understanding head 
might be a better gift. This evening, when 
I saw you, I understood why you came 
without telling anybody. And I thought: 
‘Tamea, you are a little fool. Go back to 
Riva where your mixed blood does not set 
you apart from your world. Here it is 
difficult to know happiness!’ ” 

“That was a sensible thought. Why do 
you not return to Riva? You are terribly 
out of place here.” 

“You, who are all white, cannot under- 
stand the combat in my heart, Stoneface. 
I inherited too much from my father, who 
was a very wonderful man. I comprehend 
too quickly, I see too clearly and, I think 
sometimes, I shall never be very happy. I 
am a child of love and I—I—well, I am 
sorry you will not help me know the ways 
of your people. I shall learn without aid 
but just now I would make haste .. . 
However, I understand.” 

Her long, beautiful hands lay in her lap— 


her fingers lacing and interlacing nervously ; 
her face was downcast. Mellenger sus- 
pected that her long black lashes, seeming 
| to lie on her rose-ivory cheek, effectually 
| concealed a suspicious moistness. 

Presently she raised her head and 
smiled defiantly. “Perhaps I, too, shall be 
a Stoneface, searching the sea for that 
which never comes.” 


Tamea retired shortly after dinner, 
leaving Maisie and Mellenger in posses- 
sion of the field. The next morning Dan 
/and Mellenger breakfasted early and left 
| for the golf links at Pebble Beach. Maisie, 
her aunt and Tamea joined them there for 


juncheon, and in the afternoon Maisie, Dan 
and Mellenger made up a threesome and 
played nine holes, with Tamea following, 
playing the part of the gallery and bored 
to the point of tears., In the evening there 
was dancing and again Tamea was out of it. 
She could neither fox-trot nor waltz; she 
could only gaze wistfully. after Dan and 
Maisie. 

Mellenger sat with her. 
dance, Stoneface?” she queried. 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Perhaps you will teach me?” 

“Oh, but a beginner——” 

“You do not wish me to dance with 
Dan Pritchard?” 

“T do not.” 

She nodded. “I have listened to this 
music and I have watched these others 
dance. I think I can dance the fox- 
trot too. You shall dance with me, 
Stoneface. I would learn.” 

“Tl not make a spectacle of myself, 
Tamea.” 

“Then I shall. You shall dance with 
me or I shall dance alone, and when I 
dance alone others cease dancing to watch 
me. I will do what you call bust up the 
show. I will do the hula!” 

“You win,” he declared and they stood 
up. Tamea made a false step: or two, 
caught: the rhythm and -moved away 
rather easily. As she gathered confidence 
she improved and they circled the hall 
without colliding with anybody. “You're 
an apt pupil,” said Mellenger. 

“I grow more apt,” she retorted—and 
commenced to dance. In all his days 
Mark Mellenger had never held in his 
arms a more wonderful partner. She 
handled him easily, steering him cleverly 
among the dancers, moving with a swift- 
ness, a lightness and an abandon both new 
and ‘thrilling. 

“You have danced before?” he charged. 
“You're marvelous.” 

“In Tahiti,” she admitted. “I had a 
humor to force you to meet my will. Now 
I am very weary—so weary that I shall 
not dance with Dan Pritchard if he asks 
me—and he will.” 

Dan did—and Tamea begged off. 
Mellenger was immensely amused. ‘“‘Play- 
ing me off against old Dan,” he thought. 
“Well, I think I shall fall in with that 
mood and play the game. This is getting 
interesting.” 

They drove around the seventeen mile 
drives the following forenoon and had a 
Spanish luncheon in Monterey. It was a 
quaint restaurant to which Dan took them 
—one of the adobe structures which still 
survive to remind the newer civilization 
of the old, to provide an echo of the old 
California, of the splendid idle ’forties. 
The primitive aspect of the place charmed 
Tamea—to her, apparently the large dark 
cholo woman in a calico dress who came 
to take their order must have reminded 
her of home, for she plucked Dan’s sleeve 
and whispered: “This is a. nice place. 
The food will be plain and not of a great 
variety.” 

It was the first hint of homesickness that 
had escaped: her! Nobody appeared to 
observe the wistfulness behind that 
simple statement, but Tamea ‘noted in 
Dan’s glance a ‘flash of sympathy, of 
understanding. 

“It is too bad that some things happen,” 
she whispered, and turned away to hide 
a sudden moisture in her eyes. 


“Do you 
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“You poor child!” said Dan, so softly 
that neither Mellenger nor Maisie heard 


him. 

In the afternoon Mark and Dan played 
eighteen holes of golf while Tamea and 
Maisie went down to the beach swimming. 
After dinner Tamea fell into step beside 
Mellenger as they walked down the long 
hall and clasped her hand in his, after a 
childish fashion she had. 

“You have been very nice to me today, 
Stoneface,” she admitted. “I think, per- 
haps, I may learn soon to forget that I 
dislike you. Do you insist upon going 
back to the city tomorrow morning?” 

“Yes, I’m going back with Dan.” 

“Please do not go,” she whispered, and 
squeezed his hand a little. 

“Why do you ask me to remain, child?” 

“Because I shall be lonely here—and if 
you remain perhaps we may have a nice 
fight, no? I wish to talk to you—to 
understand some things. Please?” 

She halted him, came close to him and 
looked up at him in a manner that could 
not be resisted. Mellenger felt a wild 
thrill in his heart and it must have regis- 
tered in his eyes, for Tamea’s great orbs 
answered thrill for thrill. 

“T’ll not stay,” he almost growled. 

“Then walk with me a few minutes in 
the grounds,” she begged. “I must have 
some conversation with you—alone.” 

They strolled out and down a graveled 
path through the trees to a bench Tamea 
had observed under one of them that day. 
They sat down. Tamea was first to speak. 

“Stoneface, I have done much thinking 
because of what I heard you tell Dan the 
other night. I know now how the friends 
of Dan Pritchard will regard me if he takes 
me to wife. I shall always be one apart. 
You have made me very unhappy, but 
perhaps I should thank you for telling me 
first. Now I shall not go too far until I 
know how far I should go.” 

“T’m so sorry,” he murmured humbly. 
“T didn’t mean it for your ears. I wouldn’t 
have said it—then—if I had known you 
were eavesdropping. You’re much too 
fine, Tamea, to have this happen to you, 
but I know Dan Pritchard. You are not 
the woman for him. Maisie Morrison is.” 

“Perhaps those are true words, Stone- 
face. Ah, but you do not understand 
. . . you do not know how much I wish 
to be all white . . . how my heart hurts 
because here, where I am alone, I must be 
alone always because I—am—different.” 

He was overwhelmed with sympathy and 

himself of her hand and patted 
it, but without speaking. 

“You like me, do you not, Stoneface?”’ 

“You are wonderful—transcendently 
beautiful—you have a mind and a heart 
and a soul.” 

“And you like me—a very little?” 

“God help me,” he murmured huskily, 
“T love you. I am like a man smitten 
with a plague.” 

“Yes, you love me. I was quite certain 
of that, only you told me the eyes were not 
admissible as evidence. . You did not think 
I could stir a heart of stone and see love 
and longing in Stoneface, no? But I 
saw it, and I have not wished it, for I have 
not liked you.” He bowed his head, re- 
leasing her hand. “And now will I make 
you humble. You shall seek the love of 
the woman you would not wish your friend 
to take to wife—no, no, I dishonor you, 
Stoneface. Forgive, please. You would 
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not seek it, but you shall yearn for it with 
a great yearning that shall cause you to for- 
get that in my veins flows an ancient and 
alien blood. I am proud of my blood and 
I rejoice that it has givén me a weapon to 
humble you.” 

She grasped his hands and drew him 
toward her. “Look at me; Stoneface,” 
she commanded. But he turned away his 
heavy, impassive face. ‘Ah, look at me,” 
she pleaded now, “and let me see again in 
those strange, stern eyes the look that was 
there when you betrayed yourself into my 
power. For I have power—over men. 
I know it. It is not to brag, to show a 
large conceit, when I admit it—to you 

. .- Come, look at me, Stoneface.” 

He looked at her, turning his head 
slowly, as if it hurt him to move it. There, 
in the moonlight, in that scented park, her 
power, her tremendous magnetism, the 
intoxicating glory of her strange, baffling, 
childlike but commanding personality 
made his heart pound and set up in his 
huge frame a weak trembling. Had he 
possessed the power to think, this spell she 
had cast upon him, all within the space of 
seventy-two hours, would not have been 
possible of analysis. Perhaps the best 
explanation was the one he had already 
given—that he was as a man suddenly 
smitten with a plague. ~ 

“You tremble, Stoneface.” 

“That is because I 2m weak, Tamea, 
and I am ashamed of my weakness. I, 
who came to scoff, remain to pray.” 

“That is my desire. I would have you, 
of all men, suffer as you have made me 
suffer. I shall make of you a great stone 
idol, with stony face turned sadly to the 
sea, like those colossal figures on the coast 
of Easter Island. Yes, Stoneface. Now 
you may gaze long for that which never 
comes. I am avenged.” 

She dropped his hands and with her 
own clasped tight against her tumultous 
breast she looked at him with eyes that 
blazed with emotion. Mellenger sighed 
deeply and then his heavy, almost dull 
face lighted with a smile so tender the 
plain face was glorified. 

“And when the gods rain blows upon 
me, O Tamea, I, too, shall take them 
standing and smiling. You have called 
me Stoneface. Very well. I withdraw 
my opposition. I would have you happy, 
even at the price of my old friend’s un- 
happiness, even at the sacrifice of my own. 
But I shall not gaze out to sea for that 
which never comes. For it shall come. 
And when I see you bent and broken and 
taking the blows with your flower face in 
the dust-——”’ 

Her glorious face softened. ‘Then what, 
Stoneface? Then what?” 

“Then,” he murmured huskily, “I 
shall weep. But I shall also lift you up 
and hold you to my heart and love you, 
and my love shall endure in the days when 
you are old, and perhaps fat, when your 
beauty shall be but a memory. Yes, 
Tamea, when you too are a Stoneface 
gazing sadly out to sea for that which 
came—and went—and shall never, never 
come again, I shall love you and love you 
the more because your child’s heart will 
have been broken. You will, perhaps, 
remember this when you need a friend.” 

He left her there and went away, with 
hands outstretched a little before him, 
like one who walks in darkness and jis 
afraid. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


IN THE morning Mellenger was gone. 
He left a note to Dan explaining that he 
had received a sudden and wholly unex- 
pected call to return to San Francisco and 
begged Dan to present his compliments to 
the ladies and to express his regret at an 
unceremonious departure. 

“The man’s a poor slave,” Dan declared. 

Tamea, who had been at his elbow as he 
read, inquired: “Who?” 

“Mellenger. He has left us.” 

“Ah,” Tamea breathed—thoughtfully. 
After a brief silence she said: ‘Then Maisie 
will have an opportunity to play with you. 
Iam glad Mellengair has gone.” 

“Tamea, you mustn’t hold a grudge 
against my friend Mark. He is not an 
enemy of yours.” 

“An enemy conquered is no longer an 


enemy, Dan. I donot hold the grudge. I 
have taken my vengeance on that man for | 
the hurt he has done me, and I am content | 
to forget him.” | 

“But you'll always be pleasant and 
courteous to him when you meet him at 
my house.” 

“Certainment.” 

“Sorry you cannot play golf, or we’d 
make it a threesome, Tamea.” 

“What man would. be ‘delayed and 
annoyed in his sports by an unlearned 
woman? I have letters to write to friends 
in Riva and Tahiti, so go you with Maisie.” 

Dan was glad to accept an invitation so 
heartily extended. He had a feeling that, 
in the delicate operation of remaining 
strictly neutral, he had neglected Maisie; 
he felt that Maisie sensed the neglect. 
With a light heart and a beaming smile, 
therefore, he sought her out and drove off 
with her to the golf links at Pebble Beach. 
They played eighteen holes and had 
luncheon at the Lodge. 

Late in the afternoon they drove down 
the Monterey County coast. Dan could 
not recall an occasion when Maisie had 
been more delightful in conversation or 
more winsome as to personal appearance. 
She appeared to have fallen suddenly into a 
habit he had not previously noted, that of 
adjusting herself to his moods. He was 
thrilled with a new sense of the girl’s 
potentialities for comradeship and sym- 
pathy, for abrupt and infallible under- 
standing. Today she made no attempt to 
dominate him, and he liked that quite 
as much as he disliked criticism, whether 
expressed or implied. Had Maisie at last 
sensed what had been keeping them apart 
for so long—his repugnance to the slightest 
suggestion of a hindrance to his masculine 
freedom? He pondered this. 

He shifted his position and his hand 
fell, not by design, on top of Maisie’s. In- 
stantly her soft, warm fingers closed over it. 
The touch thrilled him pleasurably; he 
wanted to hold Maisie’s hand, so soft and 
small and fragile; he did not want her to 
hold his. So he removed his hand from 
hers and she drew away from him. 

“Ah, don’t,” he murmured. “I didn’t 
mean that,” and.his arm went up and 
around her neck, deliberately, possessively. 
She leaned toward him and he felt her 
tremble. “This: has been a wonderful, 
wonderful day,” he said huskily, “It’s 
been one of those rare days that upthrust 
themselves for years in one’s dearest mem- 


ories. You’re such a bully little comrade, 
Maisie. I’m getting quite wild about you, 
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dear,” and he kissed her tenderly on the 
cheek closest to him and patted the other, 

Her eyes were starry with love; she snug- 
gled closer to him and laid her head in the 
hollow of his shotlder. “I’m glad you 
wanted to play with me today, old dear,” 
she whispered. “I’ve been so happy. | 
was afraid, when I heard Mark Mellenger 
| had left early this morning, that you would 
attempt the impossible task of spreading 
yourself over too much territory. I don’t 
think I could have stood more than nine 
holes with Tamea along for a gallery.” 

“Score one for Tamea there,” he blurted 
undiplomatically. “She declined to come 
with us.” 

She raised her head and looked out of the 
window. “Oh,” she breathed, “so you did 
_ ask her!” 

He was suddenly annoyed. ‘No, I did 
not, Maisie. She was the first to suggest 
that I take you golfing.” 

“Indeed! What magnanimity! I won 
der why.” 

“She said she had some letters to write.” 

“Her letters could have waited. She had 
some other reason. I do not relish being 
the recipient of her—of her—forbearance 
and generosity. I'll not be patronized by 
that barbarian.” 

He was furious. “I’m sorry you men- 
tioned her name,” he retorted. “J have 
carefully refrained all day from doing so.” 

“Why?” 

“Maisie, that eternal ‘why’ of yours 
grows provoking. You make me feel likea 
cadaver on a dissecting table.” 

“You’re mixed inyour metaphor,my dear 
Dan,” she replied with a small clink of ice 
in her tones. “Your statement that you 
have carefully refrained, all day long, from 
mentioning Tamea’s name to me seems to 
imply an impression on your part that such 
mention would be distasteful to me. I 
have a normal, healthy feminine curiosity, 
so I asked you why. If one would ascer- 
tain information, one must make inquiries, 
I’m sure.” 

“Well, you didn’t mention her name, and 
that seemed a bit queer. I merely bowed 
| to what I gathered was your wish.” 
“How silly!’ Why, I didn’t refer to the 


i) | girl today because I never once thought of 
:| | her today—until just now. Why should! 


| think of her? She doesn’t interest me in 


| the least, Dan.” 


“T’m glad to know that. I-had a sneak- 
ing impression she did interest you— 
vitally.” 

“You amazing man! Why should she?” 

“There you go,” he declared furiously, 
“driving me into a corner and forcing me 


| to say crazy things so you will not have 


| to say them. How like a woman!” 


She laughed softly. Evidently she was 
enjoying his discomfiture immensely. 
“Don’t evade the issue, Dan. Why did 
you have that sneaking impression that 
Tamea did interest me—vitally?” | 

“Well, after that night Mel was up to 
dinner—that was a bit awkward, you know. 
And you two do not like each other.” 

“If you mean that I decline to fall o 
that young hussy’s neck——” 

“Don’t call her a hussy, Maisie. That 
doesn’t sound like you, and besides, she 
isn’t a hussy. She’s a poor, lonely, mis 
understood young girl and——” 

“And making desperate love to you, 
Maisie taunted him. 
| “Well,” he chuckled, “that doesn't 
| annoy me particularly.’ fact 1 fed 
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complimented.” Maisie winced. There 
was a note of sincerity in his tone that 
robbed it of any hint of badinage. Dan 
continued: “The fact that she is making 
desperate love to me—it would be useless 
and stupid to endeavor to hide that fact— 
seemed to me to constitute sufficient 
ground for my suspicion that you would 
prefer not to discuss her.” 

Maisie turned abruptly and faced him 
with wide, curious eyes. There was cleverly 
simulated amusement in those sea-blue 
orbs. “Indeed, Dan, my dear old friend, 
what possible interest could I have in any- 
thing Tamea does—with you or any other 
man? It hasn’t occurred to me to take 
you or Tamea or your love-making at all 
seriously.” 

He was crushed. “I see I’ve made a 
star-spangled monkey of myself.” 

“Oh, say not so, old boy!” Maisie 
bantered. She had him down in his corner 
now; a little more battering and he would 
be counted out. “Have you been indulging 
in some daydreams, Dan?” 

He nodded, and she laid her little hand 
on his forearm with an adorable look of 


‘simulated interest, tenderness and banter. 


With a fascinating uplift and outthrust of 
her lovely chin, Maisie said: “Tell mother 
about it.” 

“Oh, don’t annoy me. You're a most 
provoking woman.” 

“Do please tell, Dan’l. 
cur’ous.”” 

“Well, I suppose I might as well. It 
appears I have laid the flattering unction 
to my soul that you loved me.” 

“Yes?” Maisie barely cooed the word. 

“And you do not.” 

“How do you know, old snarleyow?” 

“T’m not exactly feeble-minded.” 

“No indeed. I think you’re a high- 
grade moron. At least, you act like one. 
Now, I want to know how you could possi- 
bly have gathered the impression that I am 
in love with you.” 

“T cannot answer that query, Maisie. I 
only know that very recently I began to 
think you did.” 

“You take too much for granted, Dan. 
Why didn’t you ask me to make certain?” 

“Tt’s not too late, Maisie.’ He was 
desperate—afraid of Tamea and what 
might happen to him if he did not forestall 
her by some definite strategy—fearful of 
being “spoofed” so outrageously by Maisie 
for a minute longer. In her present mood, 
half childish, half devilish, wholly woman- 
ish, Maisie held a tremendous lure for him. 
Indeed, the environment was ideal for such 
a situation. They had left the car and 
wandered tothe beach. There was the blue 
sea out beyond them, with the white waves 
breaking on a white beach; their little sub- 
dued thunder as they broke, and then the 
mournful swish as the broken water raced 
up the shingle, had a particularly soothing 
effect upon him. It stimulated his imagi- 
nation. On the mountains to their right the 
blue sunset haze still lingered. 

With a mighty sigh he said: “Well, 
Maisie, do you?” 

Alas! 
glected to postulate his monumental query 
with a plain, blunt assertion of his own 
love for her. Maisie, being what she was, 


I’m _ that 


could never by any possibility admit any- | 


thing now. She would not have him think 
of her in the years to come as a brazen 
woman who had proposed to him—that 
she had been at all gauche. So she looked 


The blundering idiot had ne-| 


There is Beauty in Every Jar 


O GAIN and retain the charm of a 

perfect complexion, to achieve the 
beauty of a clear, wholesome skin, begin 
today the regular use of Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream—there is beauty in 
every Jar. 


More than a cleanser, more than a 
powder base, more than a protection 
for the skin, Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, 
you will find, is an actual beautifier 
of the complexion. No other cream 
is just like it. 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream has an ex- 
clusive, 


revitalize —the sluggish tissues of the 
skin. It soothes away redness and 
roughness, banishes slight imperfec- 
tions, heals and nourishes the skin 
. cells. Used faithfully, it will help you 
to gain and retain the beauty of a clear, 


wholesome complexion—just as it has 
helped thousands of attractive women 
for more than 35 years. 


Go to your druggist today and purchase 
a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in 
either the 50 cent or the $1.00 size —the 
dollar jar contains three times the 
quantity. 


Ingram’s Rouge—‘‘Just to show the 
proper glow” use a touch of Ingram’s 
Rouge on the cheeks. A safe prepara- 
tion for delicately emphasizing the 
natural color: Five perfect shades, 
subtly perfumed—Light, Rose, Medi- 
um, Dark or the newest popular tint, 
American Blush —50c. 


F. Incram Co. 
Established 1885 
40 Tenth Street Detroit, Michigan 
In Canada, Windsor, Ontario 


Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


Send ten cents today for Ingram's New Beauty Purse 


Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co., 40 Tenth Street, Detroit, Mich. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed please find ten cents. Kindly send me Ingram’s New Beauty Purse, containing 
a liberal sample of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, two purse puffs, one generously filled with Ingram’s Face 
Powder, the other with Ingram’s Rouge, and, for the gentleman of the house, a sample of Ingram’s 


SAVE HALF! 
| Lamps and Shades 
i Make at Home 
‘Parchment shades, lamps, and 
: rf shields in artistic designs are very 
much in vogue. Save’ the usual price 
wrexeriererin, bY getting our shades flat, designed 
readyforcoloring. (300 designs arid 
sizes.) Full directions. Anyone can doit. 
If you are interested in studying color 
harmony, unusual methods of treatment, 
effective combinations, send 15c for 32 
page book of instructions for making 
and painting parchment shades, both 
in oil and water colors. No teacher is 
required. 15 beautifully colored illustra- 
tions showing finished shades. 
CHINA PAINTERS! 


white china importers and sell 


Send for free catalog, 54C, showing Lamps, Shades 
and China. Contains over 2000 illustrations. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 913 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


LaAslAcy, 


Face Powper 


mplexion! Use only a safe 
oa safe—used and praised 


Softly 


gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 


BEN LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept.b9 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Virss. 
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Tint 
Gray Hair with 
BROWNATONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade } 


RAY hair is a tattle-tale. Don't 
endure it until you are really old. 
If at forty you still feel young, then you 
owe it to yourself and family to look 
young. Its just as easy to keep your 
hair young and beautiful as to retain 
your youthful interest in life and people. 
int gray, faded, streaked strands with 
Brownatone as thousands of women 
have done. 


Here is what we positively guarantee for 


BROWNATONE 


It will keep the haira uniform shade for years. 
It will not cause dark streaks following 
successive applications. 

It will not cause coarse, brittle, harsh hair 
after continued use. 

It is Guaranteed Harmless to hair, scalp 
or skin. 

It produces natural shades that cannot be 
detected. 


You can cunpinsly control the depth and 

intensity of shade. 

You can test for the proper shade before 

tinting entire head. 

Hair can be colored quickly—no waiting 

for results. 

Hair tinted with Brownatone will not rub 

off or wash out. It can be permanently 

waved. It will withstand the effects of 
shampooing, bathing, curling, waving, 
lotions or Brilliantine. 

10. You will not have a sticky, messy opera- 
tion when applying Brownatone. 

11. You can obtain the exact shade you desire, 
whether golden, blond or varying shades 
of brown or black. 

You will be using the preparation that is 

standard throughout all sections of this country 

and is the most 

popular hair coloring preparation on the market. 

At drug and department stores 50c and $1.50. 

Send for Trial Bottle—test it at home. Check 

the color you want on the coupon below, send 

your name and address, with 10c, to cover 
postage and packing. Valuable booklet on hair 
will be enclosed free of cost. 


The Kenton Pharmacal Company 


390 Coppin Bidg., Covington, Ky. 
Canada Address: Windsor, Ont. 


Na Tone Lemonated Shampoo, nature's hair 
wash, cleanses and beautifies. 
At dealers or direct 50c. 


Enclosed find 10c (coin or stamps) for which 

send Trial Bottle of Brownatone_and booklet. 

I have checked shade preferred. Golden brown, 
ium brown, dark brown, black. 


Name. 


him coolly in the eyes with a glance that 


.|did: not conceal the fact that she was 


irritated profoundly; with a certain silky 
waspishness she gave him his answer. 

“Well, not patticularly, Dan’.” 

Fell a silence. Maisie, glancing sidewise 
at her victim, observed him gulp. There 
was a momentary flush. Then he rose, 
helped her back to the car and said very 
distinctly to Graves: 

“Step on it, Graves. I think the county 
motor-cycle officer has gone home to din- 
ner. At any rate, if we’re arrested I'll pay 
the fine.” 

Graves nodded and the car leaped to 
forty-five miles an hour. 

To herself Maisie said: “What a charm- 
ing old idiot he is! I’ve gotten him quite 
fussed and he is in a hurry to get back to 
the hotel so he can go to his room and sulk. 
Well, he almost proposed that time. I 
wonder if I wasn’t just a little bit too 
feminine with him. I had an opportunity 
and failed to take advantage of it . . . 
Oh well, he shall propose again before the 
night is over, and this time . . .” ¢ 

Maisie had never really had a sweetheart 
before. She was a girl of the type that has 
a cool habit of keeping amorous youths 
at arm’s length. She would marry the one 
great love of her life, and having married, 
she would devote her life to making her 
husband happy and comfortable. She 
would bear children for him; she would keep 
herself young and fresh; she would not 
do-any of the stupid things she frequently 
observed young matrons in her set doing 
to their husbands—driving them crazy by 
daily, almost hourly, demands for renewed, 
fervid assurances of undying love; tagging 
after them always, herding them in, cutting 
them off from healthy association with 
other harassed males, protesting against 
everything not connected with the office 
and the home. 

For Maisie was, without anybody close 
to her remotely suspecting it, a tremen- 
dously romantic young woman. She 
yearned with a great yearning to be wooed 
by a romantic lover who was fifty percent 
slave and fifty percent Prince Charming. 
Having shyly hidden within herself all her 
life, how could she expose her heart to Dan 
merely to satisfy his accursed curiosity? 
What assurance had she that he would, in 
turn, expose his heart to her? Moreover, 
wasn’t it his first move, the monumental 
omadhaun! She wanted to be deferred to, 
to have him plead with her for her love, to 
deluge her with a swift avalanche of love 
words. 

“Well, pride comes before a fall,’ Dan 
said lugubriously. 

“You weren’t so very proud,” Maisie 
assured him, with a forgiving glance. 

: “Perhaps. But that didn’t soften my 
all.” 

“JT think perhaps you were quite within 
your rights in asking,’’ she pursued eagerly. 
“You’ve known me so long and we’ve 
always been such good pals, I suppose you 
concluded——”’ 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted. “I’m so 
glad you understand. Well, I’ll not embar- 
rass you again, my dear. You’re much too 
sweet and lovely to have my silly action of 
a few minutes ago cast a shadow over our 
perfect friendship.” 

“Tl have to propose to him after all,” 
Maisie thought. And she would have done 
it if a car hadn’t come up behind them and 


with a hoarse toot warned them of a desire 
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to pass. Maisie could not bring herself to 
speak at that moment. One does not 
desire to hint of one’s love to the accom- 
paniment of a motor siren. And to 
complicate matters Graves glanced back 
quickly, measured at a glance the speed 
limit of the following car, and proceeded to 
run away from it. Before Maisie could 
renew the conversation, he had paused be- 
fore the hotel and was standing beside 
the car holding the door open. 

As Dan helped her out of the limousine 
she squeezed his hand and favored him 
with a look of abject adoration. 

“IT know, dear,” he whispered. “I 
shouldn’t have presumed. It is sweet of 
you to forgive me.” 

Maisie ran quickly to her room, cast 
herself upon her bed and sought surcease 
from her rage and chagrin in that soothing 
form of feminine comfort known as “a good 
cry.” Indeed, she wept so long and so hard 
that she decided she was too red and swol- 
len of eye and nose to venture forth where 
Tamea would see her. So she sent down 
word that she had developed a severe 
headache, as a resu!t of the hard day in the 
sun, and would have dinner in her room. 


CHAPTER XIX 


TAMEA, secretly delighted at Maisie’s 
misfortune, expressed to Mrs. Casson 
and Dan a concern about Maisie which she 
was far from feeling. Maisie had had him 
all day, and it had been Tamea’s generous 
thought to abandon the evening to her 
rival. However, since fate had willed 


otherwise, she decided promptly to make * 


the most of her opportunity. After dinner 
she managed to locate a bridge game with 
one partner missing. The players were 
acquaintances of Mrs. Casson’s and it was 
no trick at all for Tamea to steer her 
chaperon into this vacancy; whereupon 
almost before he knew it, she had Dan out- 
side and was walking him through the 
scented starlit night down the road toward 
Monterey Bay. 

As they walked Tamea attempted no 
conversation. Instinctively she realized 
that Dan did not want that. He had 
something on his mind and it was depress- 
ing him. What he needed, therefore, was 
love and sympathy and song; whereat 
Tamea twined her long soft fingers in his, 
swung his hand as they walked and com- 
menced softly, very softly, to sing a song 
of Riva. It must have been a love song, 
for although Dan Pritchard could not 
understand a word of it, yet in the soft 
succession of syllables he caught a hint of 
passion, of longing, of pathos . . . Once 
when, apparently, Tamea had a half rest 
in her music, she raised his hand to her lips 
before resuming her crooning love lullaby. 

They came to a bench on a low 
bluff. They sat down, Tamea still holding 
Dan’s hand. She released it long enough 
for him to light a cigar, then she drew his 
arm around her neck and laid her cheek 
against his. She continued to sing and like a 
modern Circe she wove her spell about him. 

Suddenly she ceased, placed one hand on 
his cheek and tilted his face toward her. 

“Cheri,” she whispered, “I love you with 
all my heart and soul.” 

He stared at her incredulously. He 
seemed to be thinking of something else— 
and he was. He was thinking how different 
—this—from his experience of that very 
afternoon with Maisie. 
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“strange women, love of my heart. 


“But,” Tamea continued sadly, and let 
her hand fall back into her lap, “my cheri 
‘does not love his Tamea. She is half 
Kanaka.” 

“Hush, child,” he admonished. “I have 
never thought of you as anything save as 
one of God’s most glorious creations.” 

“But,” Tamea persisted, “it makes a 
great difference—to be half Kanaka. It 


makes a great difference to a white man_ 
| 


like you.’ 


“Tt doesn’t make the slightest difference, | 


sweetheart,” he cried, and wondered why 
he had called her sweetheart. His heart 
was pounding now, there was a drumming 
in his ear. “You’re wonderful, glorious,” 
he continued, his words outpouring in a 
sort of rapturous jumble and mumble, and 
swept her inte his arms. Their lips met 
Tamea could kiss. 
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Alew Little Lines 


Have you ever noticed a'cartoonist-draw? 
A short line here. Another there. A 
small curve. A splash of ‘shading— and 
you have a wonderful picture!. It was 
all so easy—because he knew., how—he 
knew which lines to use and just Where 
to put them. Through thist New Easy 
Way to Draw you too can,learn’ the 
Magic Power of a Few Little Lines. and 


how to make big money in drawing mega 


New 


“Then you love your Tamea-—truly, dear | 


one?” she whispered. 

“T adore you.” 

“And you will not wed Maisie, even 
though you are engaged to her?” 


| ture. 


“T am not engaged to Maisie and never | 


have been. 


What’s more, I never shall be. | 


No man could marry a more wonderful | 


woman, but unfortunately for me, Maisie 
isn’t the least bit in love with me.” 


Tamea started, drew away from him and | 


eyed him wonderingly. 
dear one. Maisie adores you.” 

He shook his head. “I asked her— 
once,” he explained. 
did not.” 

“She assured you of that which is not | 
true, Dan Pritchard. Now why should she | 
do this? The women of your country are 
They | 
deny that which they feel. They pretend | 
to be interested in that which bores them. 
They desire a husband, yet they shrink 
from taking him, even after he has looked | 
upon them with the look that no true 
woman should mistake. I do not under- 
stand this. 
when you looked upon me with favor I 
came to you. And I am very happy—so 
happy, perhaps, that when we are married 
and I have borne children for you, I may 
forget that I am not exactly that which you 
would wish me to be. But I shall learn, 
dear one. And I shall obey my lord because 
he is my master and I love him.” 

He stood up and held her tightly to his 
heart that was pounding so madly, so 
rapturously. He rained kisses on her up- 
turned flower face, and the perfume of her 
glorious hair was as myrrh and incense to 
him. “You've bewitched me, Tamea,” 
muttered hoarsely. 
to the hotel. Come! 


I wanted you, dear one, and | 


he | 
“Come, let us go back | 


“You are wrong, | 


| 


“She assured me she | 


| 


How Easy! 


Note how these 
few little lines 
are transform- 
ed into a piec- 


at a high salary. Many earn more 
than the cost of the coursé while 
they are earning! - 


HIS wonderful new method 
makes it possible for any- 
one to learn Illustrativg. 


Cartooning, or Commercial Art, YOU with’ little “spare”; tine 

One of the Hundreds of our students are these 

now making splendid incomes. jobs, 
a. 

businesses— most of pated This amazing method has exploded 

yours after a \O : a drawing pencil before they the old idea that talent is an ab 


studied with us. 
The 
will 


ew minutes’ 


solute necessity in art—that “‘It’s all 
training a day. ift’ 


method a ‘gift’.”’ Just as you have learned 


simplicity of 
to write, this mew method teaches 


this 
astound You will be 


amazed at your own rapid progress. you to draw. We start you with 

<~ Delightful pas- You learn by mail—yet you receive _ straight lines, then curves. Then 
\\ time! Endless personal instruction from one of you learn how to put them together. 
fun! Acquire America’s foremost Commercial Art- Now you begin making pictures. 

the knack in ists of 30 years’ successful experi- Shading, action, perspective, and all 

your spare ence—Frank Godwin and Wynn Hol- the rest follow in their right order, 

time. comb (Wynn), the famous artists. until you are~making pictures that 


bring you splendid prices. Promi- 
nent artists get as high as $1,000 
for a single drawing. 


are but two of his many successful 
students. Get into this fascinating 
Invaluable asset 


game NOW, You can easily qualify 


in your present and make bi i 
g money. A few min- Big money is gladly paid and big 
restos. a utes’ study each day is all that money is waiting for prints with 
oe _ is needed foresight enough to prepare for this 
y Newspapers, advertising agencies, pleasant profession. Through our 


tangible ideas, 


New way makes new easy method of teaching, YOU 


can earn big money as an artist, 


magazines, usiness concerns—all 


are looking for men and women to 


whe 63 learn handle their art work, Cartoonists regardless of your present ability. 
. ng. and designers are at a premium. Mail coupon toc for ineeresting 
Dozens of our students started work booklet telling id about it, . 


Coupon Brings Fascinating Booklet 


Mail coupon today for this” 
fascinating booklet, and learn 
how you can becomean Artist 
in a few minutes aday of your 
spare time. Cut out coupon 
and mail NOW. ' 


An interesting and handsomely illustrated book- 
let, “How to Become an Artist,” has been pre- 
pared and will be sent to you without cost. It tells 
how you can easily become an artist in a few 
minutes’ daily spare-time and at the cost of a few 
cents a day. Explains about this amazing method 
in detail. Tells of our stu- 
dents—and their wonderful 
progress—and how we can 
qualify you for a high- 
salaried artist’s position. 
Booklet gives full particu- 
lars about our “Free Artist’s 
Outfit” Offer. This booklet 


will be sent free, and without 
obligation. Read all about this 


e Washingt of Art, 


Please send me, without cost or obliga- ' 
tion on my part, free book, ‘‘How 
to Bevrome an and full details | 
about your special “Short= Time Offer. 


(State whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss) 


| now. 


They went. Tamea knew better than to | 


oppose a man. She knew that men love 
best the women who give them their own 
way, who do not seek to restrain or 
discipline or mold them to their own 
desires. She was ruling by love and not by 


the sad and silly principle that possession | 


is nine points of the law. 

Yourig’ as she was, Tamea was a fully 
developed woman, watchful, observant, 
philosophical, courageous, resourceful. She 
realized that she had swept Dan Pritchard 
off his feet; that he was her slave, but that 
his servitude was not as yet wholly 
voluntary. And she knew why. He was 
mentally hobbled by the knowledge of her 
island ‘blood and a vision of Maisie. 

But Tamea was not dismayed. She had 


faith in her power—in the power of love— 


amazing New Easy Way to 
Draw and how you can quickly 
learn, at home in spare time. 
Fill out the booklet-coupon 
Mail it TODAY. 


Seen School of Art, ae Room 4911, 1115-15th St., N. ae Washington, D. C, 


Perfectly cut, genuine blue-white Dia- 
mond held aloft on six white gold 
prongs. Gentleman’s 14K Green 
hand-carved mounting, trimmed with 
artistic scroll designs of hed, = Gold. 
ing sent 
Send No Money 
mg we If entirely satisfied pay only $10, 
then $5 a month, for ten months until the total 
price of $80 has been paid. If not satisfied, 
shows thousands of other 
Free Gift Book }3°"3.: in Diamonds, 
Watches and Jewelry. Send for copy No. 83-S. 


A A Month 


“THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


SW $1,000,000. 


WEET 


1650 - iS BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Residential Schools Continued from Page 9. 


Learn 
Electricity 


In the of 
Coyne 


Student Winding a Stator 


Chicago 


The Electrical Center 
of the World 


Come to Coyne—learn electricity in 3 months 
in the largest electrical school in the ay. 
Get a complete training so you can make big 
money as Power Plant Operator, Superinten- 
dent, Telephone man, Construction worker, 
auto, truck or tractor electrician, battery 
man, radio expert, or you can go into busi- 
ness for yourself as electrical contractor, 
dealer, auto ignition or battery ex vey and 
make from $3,000 to $20,000 a year. 
of our graduates today are making ale | money 
and you can do the same if you grasp this 
opportunity — act now. 


Learn in 3% Months 


wort of eleetrica e We give you 

Be. EE a complete course in indent the marvel of the 

installing and 

also give pare 

to stay as 
urther training at any time wi 


Earn 
$400 Month! 


right into a position payin: 

You get a complete 

Housewiring, D. A.C., an 

Windin, Drafting, ‘Auto, Truck and Tractor Elec- 
Battery B and R and 


tricity, 
Earn While You Learn 


We help students to secure jobs to earn a good 
part of their expense while studying. 


Send Coupon Now 


Don't delay a minute—send tht coupon in ht 
row for our big free catalog and full particulars 
of Free Railroad Fare offer. now! 


long a8 you wan 


Endorsed by Electrical Industry 


1309-1310 W. Harrison St., Dept. 11-78 


Coyne Electrical School, 
Dept. 11-78, 1300-1310 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: Please send me free your big catalog 
and full particulars of your special offer, 
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PENNSYLVANIA (Continued) 


. of Business Administration 


COLLEGE GRADE COURSES 
Business Administration (2 years). 
Accounting (2 years 
Teacher-Training (accredited) ; Sec- 
retarial; Salesmanship; Shorthand. 

Write for 59th Year Book. 

Address the Secretary. 

Pine Street West of Broad 

Philadelphia 


DEVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Three distinct schools to meet special needs of 
children who require individual instruction. 


Box C, DEVEREUX SCHOOL, Berwyn, Pa. 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL 


The “Individual” School for boys and girls normal socially and 
physically yet who need personal attention and special instruction. 
Mrs. J. R. Hedley J. R. Hedley, M. D. 

Principal Resident Physician 
Box C, Glenside, Penna. (12 miles from Philadelphia) 


Co-educational with Separate Dormitory Buildings. Col- 
lege Preparatory, also Manual Training and Citizen- 
ship courses. 227 acres on Neshaminy Creek, Athletics. 


Friends’ 
G. A. WALTON, » Principal, Box 281, George School, Pa. 


year, 
'Combs Conservatory of Music } 
| Instruction. Normal Training Course for Teachers. Public 
| School Music Supervision, 4 Pupils’ Recitals a week. 
| Daily Supervision. Technic Classes, 2 Pupils’ Symphony 
Orchestras. Dormitories for Women. Degrees Conferred. 
G. R. Comps, Director. 1319 8. Broad St., Phila., Pa. 


ELECTRICAL and MECHANICAL COURSES 


GENERAL ELECTRICAL ree nine months, includes intensive 
armature winding and motor 

AU TOMOTIV: E MEC HANTES" course, four months, includes igni- 
tion, starting lighting in 


‘ourses in all Catalogue 
The ical School O. Box 433, Harrisburg, Pa. 
The N Schoo 


or ELocutTion 
AND ORATORY 
The oldest chartered school of Expression in America. 
Degrees granted. Public speaking. Physical Training, 
English, Dramatic Art, Professional and Finishing Comsee. 
| Dormitories, For catalog address D, R. SHOEMAKER, 
010-12 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


HIGHLAND HALL 


A School for Girls High in the Mountains. 
College Preparatory, General, Post-Graduate Courses. 
| and Spring Camp part of Life 

___Efllen C. Keates, A.B., Principal, Holl 


P Penn Hall For Grrus. College Preparatory, 
| e Modern Language and Special Courses. Cer- 
| tifieate privileges. Rooms with private bath. May each year 
| spent at Atlantic City. Work continues without interrup- 
tion. New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rates, $800. 
| Catalogue and views. Address Frank S. MAGILL, A.M., 
Principal, Box_N, Pennsylvania, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbroo! Suburb of Phil 
} ‘or Girls. uburb of a- 
| Miss Sayward’s Schoo delphia. College Preparatory 
aud Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physi- 
training, outdoo: sports, horseback riding, swim- 
| ming. Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. C. 


Miss JANET Saywakb, Principal 

for Stammerers has cured 
|The Quigley Institute every person who has 
| taken its course. Personal, individual instruction by the 
| founder, who cured himself after thirty years of stam- 
| mering. Equally effective for children and eats. Resi- 
| dent and day pupils. For particulars, a 
__Dept. C, 1727 Master St., Philadelphia, 


TRAINING SCHOOL For Girls 


Devoted to care and training of backward girls. Idea) 
suburban Tender care, Our motto: ‘“‘Happines 
First.’’ Best dietary. Individual instruction in academic 


domestic arts, gymnasium, 
Lug STEWART Principal. 
Box 26, Colmar, "Pas 24 miles from Phil 


branches, 


—= 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
ASHLEY HALL 


A girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses. College 
preparation for best women’s colleges. Modern equipment, 
Swimming pool. Milc climate permits outdoor work the 
year around. Catalogue, Address MARY McBeg, 
M.A., Principal. Box C, Charleston, 8. C. 


PORTER MILITARY ACADEMY 


Prepares for College or Business Ye, R. 0. T. 
Army officers detailed. Naval Unit, U. S. Naval Cutten 
high powered launch. Sea trips U. 8S. War bs saa Mild 
climate, outdoor sports year around. Addr 

Rev. WaLTER MITCHELL, D.D., Box F, Charleston, 8.¢. 


TENNESSEE 


WARD-BELMONT 


For Giris ano Younc Womtw 


RESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 
session should be made as soon 
as possible to insure entrance. 

Courses covering 4 years preparatory and 2 
Strong Music and Art 
Also Literature, Expression, 


years college work. 
Departments. 
Physical Training,. Home Economics and Sec- 


retarial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. 
Woody Crest is the School Farm and Country 
Club. References required. 

ooklets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Heights, Box 2, Nashville, Tenn. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY INSTITUTE 


You owe it to society, yourself, and your boy to choose 
with utmost care the school which will help mould him. 
This school becomes a positive force in the life of every 
boy who enters it. Our catalog will help you ‘to choose 
wisely. Write. Box 313, Sweetwater, Tenn. 


Branham & Hughes Military Academy 


nin place for training boys in character and scholarship. 
Thirty miles south of Nashville. New buildings. Forges 
feel ies.’ Endorsed by ‘eminent ‘educator’.- ‘31st year. 
U. 8S. Officer - detailed. Be gure to read our catalogue. 
Address Box.3, Spring Hill, Tennessee. 


eye 

Castle Heights Military Academy 7"Su' 

ped school. Strong faculty gives sympathetic intelligent 

leadership over boys. High scholarship. Clean athletics, 

Your boy is entitled to see our catalogue. Junior De 

partment for boys under 14. Con. C, M. MATHISs, Pres. 
Box 142, Lebanon, Tenn. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U..S. Government. Half-million dollar plant 
Sixty-seven acre campus, athletic fields, splendid equip- 
ment. A teacher to every fifteen boys. R. 

direction U. 8. Army Officer. Write for catalogue. Give 
age of boy. Box 203, Columbia, Tennessee. 


VERMONT 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE 


102 years of servic College courses and degrees in 
| Civil Engineering, Chemistry, Commerce, Finance. 
Separate preparatory school for younger boys. 
CHARLES E. Hyatt, President. 
Box 124, Chester, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE Bays 


Prepares for college or life’s work. Inculcates ‘‘man- 
making’’ qualities. Fine academic and athletie spirit. 
Spacious grounds, modern buildings. Junior Department 
for boys 10 to Write for catalog. 

Box 4, Swarthmore, Pa. W. P. Tomuinson, M.A. 


MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 


For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Individual training will develop the child who does not 
progress satisfactorily. miles from Phila. Booklet. 

MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
| Box 164 Pa. 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR. 64 scicc: 


school for girls. Convenient to New York and Phila- 
| delphia. College preparatory and general courses. Two 
years finishing course for high school graduates. 
tarial work. ane dual attention. New gymnasium and 
| swimming pool. CLAUDE N, “principal. 
| Box 237, Bethlehem, Pa. 


College Prepara- 

Perkiomen School for Boys Prepare 

ness. All athletics. 20-acre campus. Scholarships. De- 

velopment of Character and Training for Service our aim. 

Junior School for younger boys Separate cottage. 

Catalog. Oscak 8. D.D. 
Box 106, Pennsburg, Pa. 


Philadelphia Schoo! of Expression and Dramatic Art 
Professional Stage Preparation, New York Agencies give 


recognition. Courses in Psychology, Personality, Oratory 
Vocabulary, General Culture and Finishing Courses. Dane- 


ne, Catalog. L. SCHREINER, Prin. Diplomas. 
resser Bldg., ‘a. 


Chestnut at 17th, Philadeiphia, P. 


The Teela-Wooket Camps 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls under 20, Famouw 
for fine saddle horses, free riding and thorough instrue 
tion in horsemanship. A 300-acre ‘‘Wonderland”’ ip 
the heart of the Green Mountains. Write for booklet. 
Mr. & Mrs. C. A. Roys, 10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, Mass 


VIRGINIA 


College Preparatory and home school for boys ‘ 
healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Full Commer 
cial Courses. New fire proof Administration Building 
Tuition, $525.00. For catalogue addres 
President. ‘Box A, Blackstone, Vt 


and Barracks. 
E. S. Licon, 


Any school in our 
pages will promptly | 
answer your in- 
quiry. Wehelp 
in emergency, 


Schools Continued on Page 185. 
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SCHOOLS, Continued from Page 184 
VIRGINIA, Continued 


Virginia tor a a 


states. H.S. & Jr. College, Muse, 


mestic Science and Secretar: 
Alt. 1900 ft. pool, new dormitory with 
rivate baths, te H, G, Norrstncer, A.M., 
resident, Box 125, Bristol, Va. 
Stuart Hall 


Episcopal school sirlse—Eighti Session. Rich in 

traditions of the past; ret to the 3% - of the present. 

Thorough college Ppreparati sports. 
Hits, A. 

Box A, Staunton, Virginia. 


FAIRFAX HALL for Girls 


in the Blue Ridge Mountains. Two main line rail- 
roads. College preparatory, 1 year graduate work, Music, 
Art, Home Economics. Expression. Secretarial. Modern 
building, 21 acres, Riding, 

Fairfax Hall, Box C, Basic, Va. 


Southern Seminary 


Character. 
Girls and Young Women. Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia. Seminary and Collegiate. Music, 
Art, Expression, Commercial, Home Economics. Sports, 
Health. $490. Catalog. Box 917. 
for GIRLS“ and 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE unc Women. 


In the Valley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty, 
miecstve, Preparatory and full Junior College courses. 
Mus Art, Expression. Home Economics. Catalogue. 
Marri P. Mrs. GERTRUDE 
Harris Boatwricut, Vice-P: Z, R ke, Va. 
1 
Massanutten Vs. 
A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 
1 miles 


Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Va! 
from Washington. Modern equipment, gymnasium. 
Athletics under trained director. Music.” 25th year. $500. 
Howarp J. v, A.M.,Pd.D., 
MILITARY 
CADEMY 


Private pesnaring, for Universities, Govern- 
ment Academies, Busi 


Buena Vista, Va. 


all athletics. 3698, plant. Charges, 
B.S., Pres 
Box C, (Kable Station) “Staunton, Va. 


Fishburne Military School 

R.0.T.C. under U. r Departm New $250,000 

fireproof to all colleges. 
encam, 


Spring near famous caverns at Grottoes. 
Catalog. Mazon Morcan H. Hupatns, Prin., Box C. 
Waynesboro, Va. 

Sullins College Bristol, |, Virginia. For Girls. 


High School and Junior Col- 

lege Courses. Music, Expression, Domestic Science, etc. 

New buildings; every room connecting bath. Swimming 

Pool, Horseb: ack. riding. Mountain climate. 100 acre 

campus beautiful lake: W. EB. Martin, Ph.D., Pres. 
Box 


RANDOLPH-MACON ACADEMY (Military) 

the System. 

$200, Pre} 

MILITARY TRAINING, Gy 
Athletics. $450. 32nd session opened Sept. 18th. Ad 

CHAS. L. MEL Principal, Box 404, Feeat Reyal, Va. 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE 

One — or two year courses for H, 8, graduates, 
$600. ARTHUR Davis, A.M., 
Place, ‘Petersburg. Petersburg, Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Greenbrier Military School 
Ronceverte. $125,000 on new buildings and improve- 


ments, including Gymnasium. Terms $525, Catalog. Address 
Box 15, Lewisburg, W. Va. Cow. H. B. Moors, A.M., Prin. 


WISCONSIN 
Hillcrest, Miss Davison’s School veer. 


from 5 to 14 years of age. Best home influences. a ted 
Individual care. Mental, moral and physical 
Set —. eared for. Unusual advantages in 


St. John’s Military The 


Eminently fitted for training American boys. Thorough 
scholastic and military instruction, Situated ms high 
in Waukesha County ke region, Catalog. 

Box 2L, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wisconsin, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beauty Culture 


it in a thoroughly ractical 
short course. ‘ositions 
awaiting graduates, or we 
will equip shop of 
own if pref Home 
life accommodations pro- 
vided. Write nearest 
branch for Booklet H. 


MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


Chicago, Illinois New Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, M‘ssouri Atlanta, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


to make him forget both. In the belief 
that he had been pledged to Maisie she had 
decided gallantly to surrender him. She 
had told herself that if Maisie desired him, 
then, that day, she would make certain of 
him, and if she did not, then was she a 
fool. Well, she had not closed.her deal, 
wherefore here was a fair field and no 
favor. 

She had felt Dan Pritchard’ s wild kisses 
on her lips, her cheek, her hair, and she was 
content. Meanwhile, if her heart’s desire 
persisted in striding back to the hotel with- 
out speaking to her, who was she to obtrude 
upon his mood? Instinctively she realized 
that men resent intrusion upon their moods 
of depression or deep thoughtfulness. Her 
father had been like that. 

A white bench, gleaming through the 
cypress and fir trees down a path that led 
off at right angles, caught her eye. She 
steered him toward it, but Dan balked and 
shook his head in negation. 

“You will come, dear one,” she cooed. 

“No, no,” he cried huskily. 
tempt me, Tamea.” Her arms were out- 
stretched to him. “No, I tell you,” he 
protested, and hurried away from her. So 
Tamea walked down the little path and sat 
down on the bench to await his return. 

He returned to her. She knew he would. 

“You are thinking, dear one, of what 
your friend Mellengair said to you about 
me,” she challenged. ‘You are thinking of 
the danger to a great white man to mate 
with a half-breed Kanaka.”’ 

“Please,” he pleaded. “I wasn’t think- 
ing of that at all-” 

“Then you were wondering what Maisie 
would think—what she will say when you 
tell her how it is with us two.” 

“TJ—I do not think I shall tell her—yet.” 

Tamea’s dark eyes flashed. ‘Then I 
will tell her, Dan. What have we to con- 
ceal? Maisie means nothing in my young 
life,” she added. ‘Why do you fear? 

“T do not fear.” 

“T am glad to hear you say so. I should 
not love you if you were afraid of any- 


“Ah, but I am afraid of something, 
Tamea dear. I am afraid I do not love 
you with a sufficiently great love to marry 
you. Perhaps that which I think is love is 
not really love, but passion.” 

She laughed softly. Such fine distinc- 
tions were too difficult for her to fathom. 
“What is love without passion?” she pro- 
tested, “and what an unlovely thing would 
be passion without love! Fear not, 
beloved. All is well with that dear heart of 
yours, and even if it should be that you 
do not love me too well—that some day 
your love should grow cold and you should 
leave me—still would I ask of you tonight 
all the love of which you are capable. Is 
it not better to have known a little happi- 
ness than none at all? I think so. For 
look you, dear one. When the parting 
comes—if come it should as Mellengair 
foretold that night—you will leave me as 
you came to me—in love. What manner 
of fool is the woman who would strive to 
hold a man whose love has grown cold and 
dim like the stars at dawn? When you 
weary of me, Dan Pritchard, you will tell 
me; then, because I shall always love you, I 
will prove my love; I will send you away 
with a smile and a kiss. Ah, sweetheart, 
will that day ever come? I think not. I 
think I shall never grow old or stale or 
intolerable to you.” 


“Do not: 


Time to 
discard your - //| 
straw hat and ‘/ 


Avoid the Chill and 
| Save the Pill 
Wear KNIT Underwear 


“HERE’S a fabric and style that’s 
exactly right and a weight that’s 
inant suited safer the protection and 
comfort of every member of your 
family this fall and winter. _ 
Roy A. Cheney, Secretary, 65 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 


ASSOCIATED KNIT UNDERWEAR 
MANUFACTURERS oF AMERICA 
An Associ Knit Und fr 


of 
75 per cent of the output of Knit ees "United States 


In crowds, in dust- 
blown streets, you 
should protect the 

from infection 


Most INFECTIONS 
start in the 
mouth and throat 


HE moist, warm membranes of the throat form 
the ideal culture-bed of disease germs—espe- 
cially wheh irritated by dust. To destroy germs 
before they can get a hold on a 
tissues, Formamint was 
Whenever you are tired or run down, during 
epidemics, in crowds, or when you have to come . 
into close contact with some one with a cough 
or cold, dissolve a Formamint Tablet in the 
mouth every one or two hours. Pleasant to 
taste. Get a bottle today. All druggists have it. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


Send 4 cents for sample case of five F: 
ablets. Address Bau er Co., West 
1gth Street, New Dept. 
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(Limited to 450 Halt Capacity) 


Cunard “SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw 20,000 tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 days, repeating the 
Success of the 1923 Simiuar Cruise, Same 
Steamer, visiting 


EGYPT—PALESTINE 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Tunis, Constantinople, Greece, 
Italy, Sicily, Riviera, Monte 
Carlo, France, England 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with 
omen decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, 
staterooms with run- 
ning water and large wardrobes; bed- 
rooms and suites with private ‘paths. 
Famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 
Stop-over privilege in Europe 
without extra cost, returning via 
S.S. “‘Aquitania,” “M ia,” 
“*Berengaria” or any Cunard Line 
Steamer. 

Rates, deck plans, full 
information on request. ly reservation advisable, 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


(Estab. 1875 
2 Fifth Avenue, New York 
South 15th St., Philadelphia 


— 


Clark’s 4th Round the World Cruise 
from’ N. Y. Jan, 15th, Westward, by specially chartered 
new Cunarder “Laconia,” 20,000 tons; oil burning. 
4 mos. $1000 u inelud! hotels, uides, drives, fees. 
Stop overs in Europe. isiting Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles, 18 days Japan and China, Java, option 18 days 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Europe, etc. 

2ist’ MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE Feb. 2, 
White Star S. S. “Baltic,”” 65 
$600 up, including drives, guides, hotels, fees. 18 days 


Palestine and 
F. C. Clark New York 


“Times Building 


Choose the ring you like 
best, Ive size, and send 


$2.00 deposit to show your 
faith. WE WILL SEND 
HE ING WIT 


HOUT 
ANY RED TAPE OR DELAY. [If vou like it, pay 
only .60 each 10 yaonths. Tota 


SPECIAL VALUES: NEWLOW PRICES 


Former price $75.00. The sparkling, blue-white, 
cut, nuine diamond solitaire is set in 
solid white gold ring. In the cluster ri 
id platinum. um. Order oneon 


WRITE FOR BIG CATALOG No. 121; 1213 


It brings alarge jewelry store right into your home. 


“Never,” he promised, profoundly 
touched by her sweetness, her candor and 
amazing magnetism. “You are driving me 
mad with longing for you, Tamea.” 

“And I am driving you mad against 
your will?” 

He nodded. 

Tamea actually chuckled, took his none 
too handsome, solemn face between her 
two palms and looked at him long, earn- 
estly and impersonally, as one looks at an 
infant. She appeared to be puzzling 
something out in her unspoiled mind. 

“Such men as have sought me hereto- 
fore,” she said presently—‘‘and I have not 
been without attraction to several—have 
desired me—well, you understand. But 
you are different, cheri. It is not a woman 
you seek, but a woman witha soul. I think 
I love you best because you are a gentle- 
man. I have not had many advantages, 
but something calls out in me here’”—she 
beat her breast—“‘to be different, that I 
may be beloved by such as you.” 

He murmured helplessly: “Well, I’ll be 
damned!” 

“Possibly. Your white world is a strange 
world, with many things and many 
customs that damn one—particularly a 
woman. Yet would I follow you to 
damnation. Would you follow me?” 

“T don’t know, Tamea. It requires 
courage for a white man to quarrel with 
his white world—that is, such a white man 
as am I. Some of us choose unhappiness 
rather than affront our world, you know.” 

“Ves, I think I understand. That is 
your Christian religion. It teaches strange 
things, such as duty, and the battle 
against sin. It is something that makes 
one unhappy, uncertain, filled with many 
fears. It causes men and women to be 
unhappy in this life that they may be 
happy in a life to come. The missionary’s 
wife in Riva explained it to me—and I 
laughed. I told her I would be happy in 
this, the only life I know I shall know, and 
she said I was a hopeless heathen.” 

Tamea’s silvery little chuckle tinkled 
faintly on his ear like a distant sheep bell. 
He hadn’t the slightest objection to spoon- 
ing with Tamea, but his natural refinement 
rebelled at a park bench. He feared some 
one of the guests might see them and start 
some silly gossip. 

“Let us return to the hotel,” he blurted 
out bluntly. “Mrs. Casson will be wonder- 
ing what has become of us.” 

Tamea raised his hand and looked at his 
wrist watch. “We will sit here and talk 
until midnight,” she declared. ‘Two 
hours. It is little enough.” 

“Tamea! Please be sensible.” 

The queen of Riva stamped her foot. 
“You will place your arms around me and 
speak to me of our love,’”’ she commanded. 

He obeyed. Nevertheless, while he held 
her to his breast and whispered to her 
warm words of love; while his heart poured 
forth its passion and longing and ecstacy 
so poignant it was almost pain, the vision 
of Mellenger obtruded. 

He was making a mistake. What his 
personal opinion of an alliance with Tamea 
might be mattered not. His friends, the 
|code of his class, forbade the banns; and 
| the realization of this brought him uneasi- 
ness and unhappiness even in the midst of 
jhis wild happiness. He feared for the 
| future. Tonight the world appeared to 
| stand still in space, but tomorrow it would 


i continue to revolve, and unless he took a 


Treasures beyond price from the tomb 
of King Tutankhamen. Color and 
beauty beyond description in the glam: 
orous cities of the Mediterranean. All 

on our voyage deluxe to Egypt, Spain, 
Ttaly, Monte Carlo. 

White Star liner Adriatic—January 
§ and February 23. Red Star liner 
Lapland—January 16 and March 5. 


West Indies 


Age-old romance surrounds the iy tod of 
the West Indies. Besuty 
heritage today. on 

The White Star liner Me antio—epectally 
pein for 23 an 
February 26. All sailings from NewYork. 
For complete itineraries and information— 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City or any 
authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


HE new Belber Safe-Lock Ward- 
robe Trunks combine all the con- 
veniences of the finest wardrobe 
trunks—plus the exclusive advantage 
of the Belber Safe-Lock, which elimi- 
nates stooping over and straining to 
lock or unlock, 
Prices $40.00 to $175.00. Write for 
our attractive booklet-—“The Style in 
Wardrobe Trunks—and how to pack.” 


FE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG 2. Philadelphia 
World’s largest manafactarer of sales 
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Across The 


even Seas 


In Your Own 
Private Yacht! 


The patrons of a conducted cruise make 
their home aboard a splendid private ocean 
liner—devoted exclusively to their pleasure 
and ‘convenience. All the rest is left to the 
conductors—the baggage, the tickets, the shore 
arrangements, all the petty annoying details. 


Filled to the brim with romance, and adven- 
ture, and education—affording the most com- 
plete relaxation and detachment from worries, 
the conducted cruise has well been called the 
Greatest of Travel Adventures. 


The conducted cruises offered this season 
are attractive as never. before. Cruises to 
the Mediterranean, the Caribbean, the Holy 
Land, Around-the-World! If you are one of 
the fortunate thousands who will enjoy one 


.of these cruises, or if you seek further know- 


lédge of the propdsition before deciding, let 


‘us help you: 


The latest addition to our travel handbooks 


“Conducted Cruises” (Booklet No. 12), an 
interesting and informative exposition of the 


things you will want to know before starting 
on such a trip. It tells you what baggage and 


“clothing to take, unusual little features of 


shipboard etiquette, whom to tip, how much to 
tip, and when to do it—how to choose your 
cruise, and what there is to choose from. 


It was written by Edgar Allen Forbes, well- 
known author and world traveler. It is the 
final word on’ the subject—authoritative and 
impartial. 


Put Your Problems to Us. 


By our suggestions and information, we have helped hundreds »* 
readers to realize the best there is in the travel field. Tell us your 
plans and problems in detail. better we know you, the more 
intelligently and completely we can serve you. No charge, of course. 


SERVICE 


119 W. 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Director 


Write for These 
Booklets 


. South America and Central America, 4c. 
. Southern Europe and the Mediterranean, 


4c. 


The Pacific Coast and the Great South- 
west, 4c. 


. The Orient, 4c. 

. Florida, Bermuda and the West Indies, 4c. 
. That Trip to Europe, 10c. 

. Canadian Rockies and Northwest National 


Parks, 6c. 


. National Parks of Colorado and California, 


6c. 


. Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence Valley,6c. 
. New England and the Adirondacks, 6c. 
. New York and Surrounding Resorts, 6c. 


and 


Conducted Cruises, by Edgar Allen 
Forbes. ‘ 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service, 

119 West 40th Street, New York City. 
Enclosed find cents in stamps. Please 

send me booklets Nos 

(If you care to give the following additional 


information it will help us to help you.) 
I plan to travel in (Names of countries or 


localities) 


I will leave (Date) 
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eApache Trail 


ALL-MOTOR MOUNTAIN TRIP 


Through the heart of Arizona's most rugged mountain scenery. The 
gigantic Roosevelt Dam, with its thundering cascades and pictur- 
esque mountain setting is only one of the marvels of the APACHE 
TRAIL, a motor side trip available to passengers using the 


Sunset Route 


* California 
Every 


mile a scene worth while 


The most Southerly route in the United States offering a health- 
ful and delightful climate for the Fall and Winter traveler. 


SUNSET LIMITED 
New Orleans San Antonio El Paso 
Tucson San Diego Los Angeles San Francisco 


Through sleeping, observation and dining cars. Beginning November 1, through sleeping cars for 
Apache Trail passengers; also through sleeping cars for San Diego over the San Diego & Arizona 
Railway through the Carriso Gorge. __ 

For information and literature address 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
New Orleans Houston 
Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. 
San Francisco, Southern Pacific Bldg. 


New York 
165 Broadway 


Tucson 


Score Bldg. 


Le, ~ the Great Conditioner 


F YOU will only let Her do so, Mother Nature will 
correct bodily ills. An invisible power for health, she 
is ever at your side, wise beyond all discoveries of 

Science. And Her methods are simple, harmless—SURE. 


Mother Nature is embodied in N? Tablets, so appropriately 
named ‘‘Nature’s Remedy.” NR Tablets are all-vegetable. 
They constitute Nature’s own method of correction. 


Physicians agree that human beings would not fall heir 
to indigestion, constipation, sour stomach, biliousness, 
headaches, and the attendant ills, if they could only 
assimilate the natural correctives in food. Nature’s 
Remedy does just this. It puts a sparkle in the eye, 
creates a genuine zest for the job. 


JUNIORS — Little Ms 


of regular dose. Made ot 
same ingredients, then 
candy coated. For chil 
dren and adults, Have 
you tried them? Send 
us a 2-cent stamp fer 
postage on liberal sam- 
ple in tne attractive 
blue and yellow box. 


A. H. LEWIS MEDICINE CO., 


25 CENTS BOX. Department 2C St. Louis, Mo. 
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and res ste i 
ben re an it would 

However, he had sufficient sense, now 
that he found himself involved with this 
tropic wild flower, to attempt the exercise 
of his undoubted power over her to the end 
that he might outline definite plans for her 
future and secure her acquiescence in them, 
He reverted, therefore, to her father’s plans 
for her education and reminded Tame 
that he had promised her father to see tojt 
that the latter’s plans were carried oyt, 
He impressed upon her the vit=! necessity 
for accuiring as much education, know. 
edge of the world and refinement, as white 
girls of her age. In a word, she must make 
him very proud of her. 

Tamea agreed to obey him implicitly, 
but fought desperately against the idea of 
a convent. She pleaded to be permitted to 
live at Dan’s house and have private 
tutors. When he explained to her tke 
impossibility of this he saw that she 
accepted his explanation as something 
irrelevant and immaterial and decid 
peculiar. Reluctantly she abandoned her 
stand and sought a compromise. If she 
went to a convent all week could she 
come home of week-ends? Dan said she 
could not. Then would he come to the 
convent to see her on Sundays? He 
promised to do this every Sunday, and 
thus the momentous issue was settled. 
Tamea promised to enter the convent the 
day after their return to San Francisco. 

This was the first long, uninterrupted 
confidential conversation they had ever 
had. Dan was an understanding and sym- 
pathetic listener. Tamea asked him 
hundreds of questions on an amazing 
variety of topics; she discussed intimately 
the principal features of her own life and 
extracted the last shred of information he 
had to give concerning himself. In those’ 
two hours when Tamea talked to him, with 
her head on his breast, he really began to 
know her; and to the spell which her physi- 
cal beauty had cast upon him was now 
added an ardent admiration for her mental 
equipment. She possessed none of the 
flightiness, frivolity or empty-headedness 
of the white flapper. To her, life was 
something very, very real, something to be 
studied, considered and not to be tasted 
indiscriminately. She had inherited from 
her father an insatiable yearning for 
information on every subject that inter- 
ested her remotely. 

It was twelve-thirty before Dan, witha 


start, cast off his thralldom and looked at 
his watch. 

“Yes, I suppose we should go in,” 
Tamea said softly. “I have had my 
delight spoiled for half an hour in the fear 
that you would look at your watch. 

‘now you have looked at it and the sus 
pense is over.” 

They walked slowly back to the hotel. 
In the lobby they came across Maisie read- 
ing a magazine. 

“Hello, Maisie, my dear,” said Dan. 4 
had an impression you had a bad headache 
and had retired. If I had remotely sus 
pected you had recovered we would have 

‘remained to keep you company.” 

Maisie acknowledged this cheerful salt- 
tation with a forced smile. Her eyes were 
cold and blue. ‘You must have taken a long 
walk, Dan. Were you in to Monterey! 

“No, just down to the beach and back. 
The night is so balmy we’ve been sit 
ting outside. Tamea has been asking 
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questions and I have been answering them.” 

“t had so many tu ask,” said Tamea 
demurely, “that it was very late when 4 
finished.” She patted her mouth to stifle a 
little yawn. “I’m so sleepy. Excuse me, 
please, Maisie. I am going to my room. 
Good night, Dan, you darling. Good 
night, Maisie.” 

Dan escorted her to the elevator, then 
returned to Maisie and sat beside her. 

Said she, coolly: “Well, Dan, did Tamea 

se to you tonight?’ 
Pin the instant he was irritated. He 
scowled at Maisie, who, disdaining an 
answer, reached over on his left shoulder 
and carefully brushed away a very notice- 
able white patch on his coat. 

“T’ve told Tamea several times not to 
use so much powder,” she complained. 

Dan was aware that he was flushing very 
noticeably. When Maisie spoke again the 
flush deepened. 

“Aren’t you too old for that sort of 
thing—with that sort of semi-developed 
girl, Dan?” 

He knew that Maisie, coming downstairs 
for some purpose earlier in the evening and 
learning from her aunt that he and 
Tamea had strolled away together, had 
decided to sit where she could keep watch 
over both entrances and await their 
return. What business had she spying 
upon them? He was distinctly irritated. 

“T must confess, Maisie, I do. not 
telish———”’ Maisie interrupted him. 

“Oh, I dare say you’re thinking I’m an 
old snooper and that this is none of my 
business. I’d be prepared to admit that 
if you had not asked me to look after the 
child here. If you wish to have yourselves 
talked about, why then, spooning around 
the hotel grounds until twelve thirty 
o'clock is a very good way.” 

“Tamea is perfectly safe with me,” he 
defended, ‘‘and you ought to know it.” 

“IT do. With any woman you have as 
much boldness as a canary bird, my dear. 
What I object to, Dan, is the fact that you 
are not perfectly safe with Tamea, and we 
might as well have an understanding 
regarding her now as later. If you’re to be 
her guardian you cannot afford to let her 
vamp you. As one of your very oldest and 
dearest friends I’m going to take the liberty 
of painting you a picture of the future. I 
feel certain you cannot see the future 
clearly, Dan, or else you refuse to see it. 
May I speak very plainly, Dan?” 

“What’s the use, Maisie? Mel has 
already painted me the same picture and I 
disagree with his color tones. I think 
I know what I am doing and I think, also, 
that one of the rarest gifts God ever grants 
to woman is a nicely balanced diplomacy. 
They have too much or too little.” 

It was Maisie’s turn to flush now—with 
embarrassment and anger. The flush 
departed, leaving her pale and trembling. 
“The first bearer of unwelcome news hath 
but a losing office,” she forced herself to 
say. “Are you driving back to town in the 
morning, Dan?” 

He nodded. 

“I think it would be just as well if you 
took Tamea with you,” Maisie continued 
icily, “Auntie and I will remain here for a 
few weeks. I do not feel quite up to the 


task of helping you with Tamea when you 
decline to help me to help vou to help her.”’ 

“On, \iaisie, sorry 

“Of course you are. And you'll be much 
sorrier some day, old dear. I may not have 
much of a gift for diplomacy, Dan, but it 
does not require the gift of second sight to 
see that you are madly infatuated with this 
girl, and common sense is as far from an 
infatuated man as the north pole from the 
south. When you come to your senses, 
send for me—should you feel that you 
need me. Meanwhile—good night and— 
good by until we meet again.”’ 

He was furious. He had assimilated 
smilingly one terrific blow from Maisie 
within the past twelve hours and now-he 
was forced to assimilate another. He rose 
and bowed to Maisie with polite frigidity. 

“You are perfectly right, Maisie,” he 
assured her. ‘I am, beyond question, the 
most monumental idiot in all California. 
Fortunately for both of us, I was just about 
to inform you that Tamea has consented to 


enter a convent immediately; consequently | 
she no longer assumes the proportions of a | 


white elephant to both of us. I shall take 
her home with me tomorrow and place her 
in school the day after. I am deeply 
grateful to you for all that you have done 
for me in this emergency, Maisie, and I am 
sincerely sorry my conduct has_ been 
displeasing to you. It has been eminently 
satisfactory to myself! Since I shall not 
see you before I leave tomorrow morning 
—au revoir. When I need you again I shall 
not, however, send for you. . I am already 
too deep in your debt. Good night.” 

Maisie managed her leave-taking admir- 
ably. A little nod, a cold and twisted smile 
—and she was gone. The instant the 
elevator deposited her on her floor, how- 
ever, she fairly ran to her room, nor did she 
observe that the door to Tamea’s room was 
opened ever so little; that Tamea’s eye was 
at that crack and that the tears that 
rained down Maisie’s cheeks had not 
escaped that keen scrutiny. 

“T am right,” Tamea soliloquized as she 
switched off her bedside lamp and slipped 
into bed. ‘Maisie loves him. She was too 
sure of him, and that is a mistake. 


No. 


woman should be too sure of any man | 


because all men are children. 


After I left | 


| 


Dan with her they quarreled. That is well. | 


Dan is not ashamed of me, then. Now 
Maisie weeps. That is well, too.’ 

The telephone tinkled faintly and Tamea 
took down the receiver. 

“How do you do?” she said cordially. 


“Dan speaking, Tamea. I am going 


| 


back to San Francisco tomorrow morning | 


and you are to accompany me.” 

“But Maisie and her aunt remain here?” 

“Yes. How did you know?” 

“Tam a very wonderful girl. I am smart 
—yes, you bet.”’ Her triumphant, musica) 
chuckle was soothing to his seared soul. 

“Julia will be in your room at six 
o'clock to awaken you and pack your 
suitcase and trunk. Good night, my dear.” 

“T kiss you once—for luck,” said Tamea 
and smacked her lips loudly. Then she 
hung up, snuggled down in bed and fell 
asleep almost instantly. 
the day with a handicap, but her finish had 
been magnificent and she was well content. 


Dan Pritchard lives through a stirring series of events next 
month; and with Tamea and Maisie to complicate matters, 


and Peter B. Kyne to describe them, you have a rare 
At all news stands November 10. 


treat in store for you. 


She had started | 
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POMPEIAN BATH 
8. Lewiathan 


(Jo 
EUROPE 


costs less NOW. On 
iT} the ships of the great 
= fleet of the United 
States Lines to Europe you 
will find the maximum of lux- 
ury, speed, refinement and 
economy. If you go to Europe 
now the social season over 
there is at its height, the 
tourist prices of the summer 
are not in force and the pas- 
sage rate is lowest. Accom- 
modations to suit every purse 
and every taste available now 
at new low Winter Rates. 


Early sailings are: 
Pres. Harding Oct. 27 Dec. 4 
Leviathan Nov. 10 Dec. 1 
Geo.Washington Nov. 13 Dec. 13 
Pres. Roosevelt Nov.24 Dec. 29 


In addition there are eight splendid 
cabin ships—five to Cobh (Queens- 
town), Cherbourg and London and 
three to Bremen, including the S.S. 
America, the largest and finest 
cabin ship in the world. 


UNITED STATESLINES 


45 Broadway New York City 
Canadian Office: 79 Queen Street W. Toronto 
Agencies in all Principal Cities 

Managing Operators for 


U.S.SHIPPING BOARD 


Send the Coupon today 
Find out about the new low 
Winter Rates and the advan- 
tages of Europe in Winter. 


To U.S. Shipping Board 
Info. Sect. 1208 Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the literature 
giving travel facts. I am considering.a trip to Europe 
“J, to the Orient from Seattle (4, to the Orient 
from San Francisco [], to South America 0. 
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More Diphtheria 


OT so many years ago 

Diphtheria was the black 
enemy of childhood. All over 
the world it claimed a fright- 
ful toll. And the tragedy was 
that three- 
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Schick Test consists in giving the child a tiny 
injection in the skin of the arm. If, after a few 
days, a red spot appears where the injection was 
made, the child is susceptible. If no spot appears, 
the child is immune. 


Children who show by the 


quarters of 
its victims 
were little 
tots under 
six—hardly 
more than babies. Swiftly it 
struck with deadly result— 
without warning —and_ there 
was no sure way to combat it. 


membrane. 


tagious. 
Then came 

Antitoxin. 
Children who 
received this 
treatment at 
once enjoyed a 
better chance 
in their strug- 


ime 


November is Danger-Time 


Diphtheria is especially prev- 
alent in November. The disease 
is caused by a germ that lodges 
in the throat and later forms a 


Diphtheria is extremely con- 


Have your children’s throats 
examined at the first suggestion 
of a cold or of a fever. 


Seek medical advice on having 
your children Schick-Tested and 
made immune by the Toxin- 
Antitoxin Treatment to the 
attack of Diphtheria. 


SchickTest that they are liable 
to Diphtheria can be given at 
once the Toxin-Antitoxin Pre. 
ventive Treat- 
ment. This 
treatment con- 
sists of three 
injections of “ 
Toxin - Anti- 
toxin, one each 
week for three 
weeks. 


The Schick Test does not make | 
the child immune—but 
authorities agree that the 
Toxin - Antitoxin Treatment | 
does. Experience shows that 


wk gle for life. 
And the Diph- 
theria death rate was lowered. But Antitoxin 
is effective only after Diphtheria develops. It 
checks the progress of the disease—but it does 
not give lasting protection. Now comes a great 
triumph of medical science—the Prevention of 
Diphtheria! 
Today, eminent specialists state positively and defi- 
nitely that through modern preventive treatment— 


Diphtheria can be stamped out! 


Some children are able to resist the germs of 
Diphtheria. Others are not. The wonderful dis- 
covery of Dr. Schick of Vienna, is now being 
used to show which children need protection— 
which are susceptible and which are not. The 


both test and treatment are 
painless and harmless. 


If you love them— 


Make them safe 


Experienced Health Boards urge that 
you take your children at once toa 
physician and have them protected 
from this deadly scourge by means of 
the Toxin-Antitoxin Treatment. The 
peoplewho are introducing the Schick 
Test into the public schools need your 
heartiest co-operation. If your child 
brings home a request for your ap- 
proval for the Test or the Toxin- 
Antitoxin treatment, do not hesitate 
to give permission. 


Thirty years ago, 115 out of 
every 100,000 persons died of 
Diphtheria each year. In re- 
cent years, the number has 
been 15 per 100,000. But, even 
at this low figure, there are 
more than 15,000 deaths from 
Diphtheria annually in the 
United States. 

The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company is making every 


effort to teach mothers that 
this disease is entirely prevent- 
able and urges them, as well as 
others in charge of children, to 
take no chances with Diph- 
theria. 

Asa result of the educational 
campaign among its policy- 
holders, there has been a very 
marked decline in the death 
rate from Diphtheria among 


children insured in the Com- 
pany. Between 1911 and 1922, 
the rate declined 34.1 per cent. 
It is still lower so far in 1923. 
The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company will gladly mail 
a leaflet entitled ‘‘ Diphtheria 
and Its Prevention” to any 
one interested. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


Published by 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY~NEW YORK 
Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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OMEN who first are attract- 
ed to Holeproof Hosiery by 

its lustrous, sheer appearance, are 
pleasantly surprised — wearing it— 
to find that its charming beauty is 
matched by unusually long service. 
It is this combination of style and 
durability that has made Holeproof 
the preferred hosiery of millions. 
Buy Holeproof and both your hosiery 
and money will go farther. 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Holeproof Hosiery Company of Canada, Limited 
London, Ontario 


Holeproof Silk Hosiery for women 
is offered in Full-Fashioned, High- 
point Heel, Broadseam Back, Ex- 
tra-Stretch Ribbed Top, and other 
popular styles. Holeproof is also 
made for men and children in all 
wanted styles and materials. 
your dealer cannot supply you 
price list and il ustrated 
t. 
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Under the leadership of Stokowski, the Philadelphia Orchaf 
has achieved high artistic perfection. The Victor Records by 
immense organization mark one of the triumphs of Vid 
recording, and the results meet the high artistic sense 
Stokowski himself. Some of the thirty-four numbers: 


Single-faced ff 
Walkire—The Ride of the Valkyries 74684 $1.50 
Walkuire—Wotan’s Farewell and Magic Fire Music 74736 1.50J . 6245 


Finlandia 74698 1.50 
Khowantchina—Entr’acte 74803 1.50 


Dance of the Flutes (from Nutcracker Ballet) 66128 1.00 : 
Minuet 66058 1.00 7985 


Coates is held in the highest esteem in musical circles thro 
out the world. He is one of the greatest conductors of the § 
phony Orchestra. To hear his Victor Records is to appreciateg 
quality of his art and why he chose the Victor to reprocaaas 
Among the sixteen selections are: . 


Doubh 


Don Juan—Parts 1 and 2 55176 
Don Juan—Parts 3 and 4 55177 | 
Meistersinger Overture—Parts 1 and 2 55171 


As a conductor Mengelberg is severe upon himself, and 
interpretations breathe perfection. He is also strict in judg 
his records and the Victor Records by Mengelberg and the 
York Philharmonic Orchestra embody the same perfect mu 
qualities. These records include: 


Single-faced Doublesf™ 
Les Préludes—Part 1 74780 $1.50 


Les Préludes—Part 2 74781 1.50f 
Les Préludes—Part 3 74782 1.50 
iS, Les Préludes—Part 4 74838 1.50 
News Service 
MENGELBERG -—Victor Artist 


The Victor Company originated the modern talking 
chine and was the first to offer the public high class musigy 
great artists. Victor Supremacy began then. It has te 
maintained by the continuing patronage of the world’s sreaty 
musicians and by the merit of Victor Products. 


In buying a talking machine consider that you must 
the Victrola or something you hope will do as well and remm 
ber that the Victrola—the standard by which all are j 
—costs no more. 


— « Tobesure of Victor Products see the following trade-m 
*—under the lid of every instrument and on the label of € 
record, 


Victrola 


REG US BAT OFF 


i 


Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 


THE CUNEO-HENNEBERRY 


J 
d \ 
STOKOWSKI — Victor Artic 
Apeda 
COATES — Victor Artist ' 
Victrola No. 100 
$150 ; 
Mahogany or walnut 
Other styles $25 
Pris wasters voce” LOOK under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trademarks | 
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